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EDITORIAL  NOTE. 

[N  issuing  this,  the  first  number  of  our  third  volume,  we 
record  with  deep  satisfaction  the  continued  progress  of 
)  Saint  George.  It  has  established  a  link  between  the  followers 
[of  the  Master  in  different  parts  of  the  world  and  thus  it 
'has  become  much  more  than  the  mere  record  of  the  Ruskin 
Society  of  Birmingham.  We  have  again  been  encouraged  during 
the  past  year  by  the  receipt  of  many  letters — some  of  them  from 
far-away  places — testifying  to  the  value  of  the  Journal  and  to  the 
influence  it  exerts. 

We  appeal  to  our  readers  for  their  sustained  interest  in  extending 
our  sphere  of  usefulness  and  in  promoting  the  object  of  Saint 
George.  Briefly,  that  object  is  to  assist  by  all  means  possible  the 
realization  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  ideals.  To  us  he  appears  as  the  supreme 
prophet  of  the  age.  His  teaching,  if  acted  upon,  would  solve 
many  of  the  gravest  social  problems  of  the  day  and  would  mean 
the  inauguration  of  a  national  life  infinitely  nobler  than  that  now 
existing.  Never  was  it  more  urgent  that  Mr.  Ruskin's  message 
should  be  understood  than  at  the  present  time,  when,  amid  the  ever 
increasing  bitterness  of  competition,  with  its  attendant  evils,  from 
which  the  mind  of  the  nation  is  for  the  moment  diverted  by  a 
pseudo-patriotism,  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  Christi- 
anity rests,  and  of  which  Mr.  Ruskin  is  the  eloquent  and  faithful 
exponent,  are  ignored  or  openly  trampled  upon. 


ART,   AN   ESSENTIAL  ELEMENT   OF  THE 
NATIONAL  LIFE* 

By  Sir  Wyke  Bayliss,  F.S.A.,  Pres.R.B.A. 

THINK  that  the  truest  courtesy  in  giving  is  to  give  that 
which  is  to  oneself  most  dear.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that 
last  year  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  spoke  to 
you  of  Ruskin  as  a  Religious  Teacher.  It  is  in  this  spirit 
that  I,  as  your  President  to-night,  desire  to  bring  before 
you  some  thoughts  which  have  been  the  ruling  passion  of  my  life, 
so  far  as  Art  is  concerned.  They  are  based  on  the  profound  con- 
viction that  Art  to  a  Nation  is  not  an  accident ;  nor  primarily  is 
it  an  ornnment ;  still  less  is  it  a  subject  for  commercial  enterprise. 
In  some  sense  it  may  be  all  these ;  but  in  itself  it  is  one  of  the 
Essential  Elements  of  the  National  Life. 

I  know  that  in  speaking  of  Art,  different  people  may  seem  to 
be  speaking  of  different  things.  Art  has  many  phases — and  unless 
we  are  very  precise  in  our  use  of  words  there  may  easily  arise 
confusion  of  thought.  Art,  like  an  army,  whether  of  attack  or 
defence,  has  its  main  body  and  its  divisions — and  the  objective  of 
the  main  body  and  of  the  divisions  are  not  necessarily  the  same. 
For  instance — the  objective  of  one  column  may  be  Pretoria — 
of  another  Bloemfontein — of  another  the  Goldfields — but  the 
objective  of  the  army  is  the  overthrow  of  two  little  Republics, 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  consolidation  of  our  great  Empire. 
If  you  invert  the  figure,  and  consider  the  defence,  you  will  find 
the  same  tripartite  division  in  action,  with  the  same  unity  of  pur- 
pose. The  defence  of  Pretoria  is  the  defence  of  the  brain  of  the 
country ;  the  defence  of  the  Goldfields  is  the  defence  of  the 
possessions  of  the  country;  the  defence  of  Bloomfontein  is  the 
defence  of  the  heart  of  the  country ;  but  the  three  together  are 

*     Presidential  Address  delivered  before  the  Ruskin  Society  of  Birmingham,  Oct.  19,  1899. 
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the  defence  of  the  life  of  the  country — the  country  itself— with 
all  its  past  achievements,  all  its  present  enterprise,  all  its  future 
hopes — in  a  word,  its  independance. 

With  this  simile  in  our  minds,  let  us  turn  to  the  subject  we 
have  before  us — Art,  an  Essential  Element  in  the  National  Life. 
I  say  that  Art,  is  both  an  attacking  and  a  defensive  force — and 
that  it  has  corresponding  forces  ranged  against  it.  What  are  these 
forces  ?  Let  your  late  President  answer — in  the  splendid  peroration 
with  which  he  closed  his  Address  last  year.  He  said — "We  are 
passing  through  times  of  much  anxiety;  the  horizon,  year  after 
year,  is  darkened  with  thunder-clouds,  lurid  with  the  menace  of 
war.  Never  was  there  a  time  in  which  there  was  a  deeper  need 
for  patriotism,  not  only  passionate,  but  unselfish ;  not  only  ardent, 
but  enlightened.  Mr.  Ruskin  urges  us  to  strive  that  our  country 
shall  not  become  one  of  the  obscene  Empires  of  Mammon  or 
Belial.  He  asks  you  to  make  your  country  again  a  sceptred 
isle:  for  all  the  world  a  source  of  light,  and  centre  of  peace; 
mistress  of  learning  and  of  the  arts ;  faithful  guardian  of  great 
memories,  in  the  midst  of  irreverent  and  ephemeral  visions; 
faithful  servant  of  time-tried  principles,  under  temptations  from 
licentious  desires  ;  and — among  the  cruel  and  clamourous  jealousies 
of  the  nations — a  worshipper,  in  her  strange  valour,  of  good-will 
towards  men." 

What  do  these  words  mean? — these  words  of  our  great  leader 
— to  us — Members  of  the  Society  of  the  Rose.  They  mean  that 
Gold  is  not  an  essential  element  of  National  Life — a  nation  may 
be  great  and  yet  poor : — that  Parliaments  are  not  an  essential 
element  of  National  Life — nations,  more  or  less  barbarous,  still 
exist,  content  to  merge  their  will  in  the  will  of  their  king : — that 
Empire  is  not  essential  to  the  National  Life — a  nation  may  be 
self-contained  and  yet  sit  supreme  over  a  great  continent,  as  we  see 
to-day  in  the  United  States.  But  Art  is  essential  to  the  National 
Life.  King  Lear  knew  that  Cordelia  was  dead  when  the  mirror 
showed  no  rust  or  stain  upon  it  from  her  breath.     When  the  mirror 
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of  Art  shows  blank  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  Higher  Life  of 
the  Nation  has  been  strangled. 

Now,  in  nothing  that  I  say  to-night  do  I  controvert  Dr.  Farrar 
in  the  very  least.  He  has  shown  you  the  unity  between  Religion 
and  Art.  I  propose  to  show  you  the  diversity.  He  has  shown 
you  how  one  springs  out  of  the  other.  I  hope  to  show  that  they 
are  derived  from  distinct  and  opposite  sources.  He  has  pointed 
out  how  very  much  alike  they  are — I  will  point  out  how  very 
different.  And  this  is  no  paradox.  I  accept  all  that  the  Dean  has 
said  in  relation  to  the  golden  currency  we  call  Religion  and  Art, 
but  I  will  show  that  in  describing  Religion  and  Art  he  has  not 
described  two  sides  of  the  same  coin,  but  two  separate  coins  from 
very  different  mints. 

The  proposition  I  lay  before  you  then  is  this.  Religion  and 
Art  are  two  forces — spiritual  and  aesthetic ;  moving  in  the  same 
plane — human  life  and  action ;  to  the  same  end — the  subduing  of 
evil;  against  a  common  enemy — the  World,  the  Flesh,  and  the 
Devil;  but  they  move  under  different  sanctions.  In  its  fight 
against  the  World,  Art  does  not  look  to  the  promise  of  another, 
but  to  the  purifying  of  this.  In  its  struggle  with  the  Flesh,  Art 
strengthens  us,  not  by  deadening  our  senses,  nor  by  lifting  us  above 
them — but  by  quickening  them  to  truer  perception.  In  its  conflict 
with  evil — or  the  Devil — Art  animates  us  with  visions  of  beauty 
of  which  it — or  he — is  the  Destroyer. 

If  this  be  true,  it  will  be  seen  that  Religion  can  have  no  formula 
to  determine  what  is  true  in  Art,  any  more  than  Art  can  have  a 
formula  to  determine  what  is  true  in  Religion.  And  yet  Religion  and 
Art  have  always  and  everywhere  seemed  to  be  tied  together  in  the 
relationship  of  mistress  and  handmaid.  Among  the  Jews,  Religion 
being  the  stronger  of  the  two  controlled  Art.  Among  the  Greeks, 
Art  being  the  stronger  controlled  Religion.  But  the  history  of 
Art  in  Palestine,  in  India,  in  Persia,  in  Assyria,  in  Egypt,  in 
Athens,  in  Rome,  in  Christendom — is  the  history  of  so  many 
conflicting  creeds.     Art  has  been  so  much  in  the  company  of  the 
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Immortals  and  has  poured  out  so  many  libations — propitiatory  and 
adoring — that  one  is  apt  to  forget  that  she  is  not  in  one  the  priest's 
offices.  It  is  only  in  very  modern  times  that  Art  seems  to  have 
found  an  independent  existence.  She  comes  to  us  now,  no  more 
in  the  vesture  of  an  acolyte  or  a  sybil,  but  in  her  own  sober 
garments.  She  is  no  longer  the  cup-bearer  of  the  gods.  Like 
Hebe  she  has  been  dismissed,  and  for  the  same  offence. 

But  though  the  relationship  between  Religion  and  Art  may  be 
no  longer  that  simply  of  mistress  and  handmaid — there  is  a  re- 
lationship still  existing,  and  we  should  do  well  to  consider  it. 
Does  the  curate  of  a  parish  church  quite  know,  in  arranging  the 
services,  how  far  he  is  acting  as  a  priest,  and  how  far  as  an  artist  ? 
Does  the  painter  in  his  studio,  dreaming  of  Art  as  the  regenerator 
of  the  world,  quite  realise  that  Art  has  never  yet  accomplished 
anything  great,  except  under  religions  inspiration  of  some  kind  ? 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  separation  of  these  two  ?  How 
can  they  be  separated  ?  Can  they  be  separated  and  still  exist  ? 
Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  the  actual  working  of  the  alliance 
which  has  kept  them  together  so  long  a  time,  and  see  if  we  can 
find  any  answer  to  these  questions. 

And  I  will  begin  by  stating  a  case  :  A  man,  under  the  influence 
of  strong  religious  emotion,  determines  to  devote  a  portion  of  his 
wealth  to  sacred  uses.  The  cathedral  in  which  he  is  accustomed  to 
worship  is  magnificent  in  the  extreme.  It  is  itself  a  memorial 
of  the  piety  and  munificence  of  men  who  have  felt  as  he  feels, 
given  as  he  is  disposed  to  give,  and  now  sleep  quietly  beneath  its 
marble  floors,  or  in  high  pomp  within  its  stately  mausoleums. 
But  what  shall  his  gift  be  ?  He  has  fought  such  a  hard  fight  with 
evil — against  temptations  from  without — temptations  from  within 
— assaults  of  the  wicked  one.  And  yet,  by  the  grace  of  God,  his 
feet  are  still  within  the  precints  of  the  temple.  He  feels  that 
he  not  worthy  to  approach  the  altar,  or  he  would  lay  his  gift  there. 
But  he  will  stand  upon  the  threshold,  and  place  within  the  door  a 
font,  asking  no  higher  a  position  than  that  of  the  little  children 
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who  are  brought  for  baptism.  And  the  font  shall  bear  upon  it 
the  marks  of  his  life,  carved  in  this  fashion — facing  the  sanctuary 
himself — behind  him  the  World,  the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil. 

So  far  Religion,  and  now  Art — The  gift  is  tendered  and  accepted 
— the  architect  is  consulted,  the  design  approved,  and  the  sculptor 
chosen.  There  is  the  crux.  For  amongst  the  practitioners  of  Art 
there  are  as  many  varieties  as  there  are  amongst  teachers  of  Religion. 
And  what  is  the  result  ?     I  will  do  my  best  to  describe  it. 

The  font  is  made  four-square,  the  figures  being  placed  at  the 
four  angles.  That  of  the  founder  is  an  ordinary  example  of  simple 
portraiture — showing  us  a  man  who  might  have  been  a  merchant 
or  well  to  do  tradesman.  At  the  other  angles  are  placed  the  un- 
holy three.  The  World  is  a  portly  fellow,  with  money  bags,  and 
a  cruel  face.  The  Flesh  is  a  woman,  with  her  face  tied  up  in  a 
kerchief — apparently  a  prophetic  vision  of  Mrs.  Caudle,  as  that 
austere  lady  appears  upon  the  staircase  when  Mr.  Caudle's  latch 
key  is  heard  fumbling  at  the  door.  The  third  figure  I  need  not 
describe  particularly.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  it  is  also  the  figure 
of  a  woman — but  that  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  ecclesiastical  detail. 
It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  "  tentatio"  is  a  noun  feminine. 
The  whole  thing  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  decorative 
sculpture  that  can  be  imagined. 

Now,  how  very  satisfactory  all  this  seems — to  us.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  it  was  so  satisfactory  to  the  pious  founder.  To  him  it 
may  have  seemed  that  just  one  mistake  had  been  made.  He  was 
in  grim  earnest — but  the  sculptor  chanced  to  be  of  a  humorous  turn 
of  mind.  Was  that  the  World,  that  had  been  so  hard  to  overcome? 
Was  that  thing,  with  its  head  tied  up,  the  Flesh,  that  had  allured 
him  ?     Was  that  the 

Surely  something  has  gone  wrong.  It  is  too  late  however  to  ask 
these  questions.  He  who  visits  a  cathedral  church  must  take  things 
as  he  finds  them,  and  he  will  probably  note  two  facts.  He  will 
note  : — 

ist.     That  the  font  is  exquisitely  carved;  that  its  lines  are  laid 
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out  in  beautiful  proportions ;  that  it  is  as  a  work  of  Art  perfect 
— as  perfect  as  the  words  of  the  priest  who  administers  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism  before  it  are  orthodox.     He  will  note  : — 

2nd.  That  Religion  and  Art  say  the  same  thing.  "Listen," 
says  the  priest,  "  This  infant  must  faithfully  promise  that  he  will 
renounce  the  devil,  and  all  his  works — the  vain  pomp  and  glory  of 
the  world — and  the  carnal  desires  of  the  flesh."  "  Look,"  says  the 
sculptor,  "  it  is  not  much  to  renounce — the  world  has  a  very  sinister 
eye — and  as  to  the  flesh,  see  what  the  pretty  face  of  a  woman  may 
become  if  the  devil  of  an  evil  temper  gets  into  it." 

What  has  happened  is  this — Religion,  having  a  baby  to  baptise, 
asks  for  a  font.  Art  supplies  the  font,  and  receives  in  return  a 
motive.  The  alliance  is  voluntary  and  complete.  The  very  first 
step  we  take  into  our  cathedral  brings  us  face  to  face  with  a  true 
though  of  course  limited  expression  of  the  relationship  existing 
between  Religion  and  Art. 

A  limited  expression,  because  (ist)  Sculpture  is  only  one  of 
many  forms  in  which  Art  becomes  associated  with  Religion  ; 
Painting,  and  Architecture,  and  Poetry,  and  Music,  and  Rhetoric, 
and  the  Drama,  are  co-partners  with  Sculpture  on  equal  terms  ; 
and  (2nd)  because  the  alliance  between  Religion  and  Art  strikes 
far  deeper  than  the  occasional  inspiration  by  the  one,  or  appli- 
cation of  the  other,  to  purposes  of  decoration. 

It  is  an  alliance  of  two  forces,  moving  in  the  same  plane,  to  the 
same  end,  against  a  common  enemy.  The  insignia  of  the  two 
forces  are  indeed  at  times  so  similar  and  so  intermingled,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  them,  and  the  question  seems  to 
arise  whether  Religion  and  Art  are  not  two  names  for  the  same 
thing.     Whether  Religion  is  not  Art,  and  Art  Religion. 

It  is  true  that  our  gods  are  not  now  made  in  the  artist's  studio. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  made  in  the  minister's  library,  or  leap 
from  the  fervid  imagination  of  extemporary  rhetoricians's  as 
Minerva  leaped  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter.  But  still,  in  its 
ordinary,  everyday  alliance  with  Religion,  Art  finds  enough  to  do. 
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For  Religion  is  the  recognition  of  a  relationship  existing  between 
us  and  God,  by  which  we  owe  to  Him  the  performance  of  certain 
duties,  and  submission  to  His  will.  And  do  we  not  submit  to 
that  will,  and  perform  those  duties  in  the  most  artistic  manner  ? 
We  are  not  quite  sure,  indeed,  whether  the  sense  of  reverence  that 
comes  upon  us,  when  we  enter  a  great  cathedral,  is  reverence 
towards  the  Lord  of  the  temple,  or  the  temple  itself,  or  the 
architect  who  built  it ;  but  at  all  events  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
architect  must  have  possessed  fine  religious  feeling.  And  then, 
our  dead  await  their  resurrection  beneath  such  finely  chiselled 
marbles  and  polished  brass  !  Our  children  are  baptized  in  fonts 
which  are  such  miracles  of  beauty — or  cf  humour — according  to 
the  bent  of  the  artist's  mind.  Our  souls  are  ravished  with  such 
sweet  music  in  the  choir !  And  though,  when  Whit-Sunday  comes 
round,  we  miss  the  passion-play  that  used  to  be  enacted  in  the 
nave,  and  the  flight  of  the  white  pigeon  from  the  little  chink,  high 
up  in  the  groining  of  the  roof,  to  represent  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ! — yet  we  are  still  strong  at  stage  drill,  and  march 
through  the  market  place,  pleasing  our  eyes  and  our  ears,  by  firing 
volleys  of  "aniens"  and  shouting  "hallelujahs,"  to  the  waving  of 
red  cotton  pocket-handkerchiefs. 

We  need  not  miss  even  the  mummers.  We  have  only  to  run 
over  to  Protestant  Germany,  or  Catholic  Spain,  to  see  the  miracle 
plays  still  acted — at  Ober-Ammergau  the  Cross,  without  the 
Passion — at  Barcelona  clown  and  pantaloon  making  love  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  one  of  these 
"mysteries"  as  they  are  performed  on  Sunday  afternoons  about 
Christmas  time. 

It  is  the  eve  of  the  Nativity,  and  a  company  of  people,  with 
Mary  and  Joseph,  are  on  their  way  to  Bethlehem.  The  crowd  is 
sufficiently  representative,  for  it  includes,  not  only  very  much  of 
the  World  and  the  Plesh,  but,  in  propria  persona,  the  Devil  too. 
Among  the  company  is  a  man  who  is  tempted  with  an  evil  desire. 
He  takes  the  Devil  as  his  counsellor  and  an  agreement  is  made 
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between  them.  The  man  shall  have  his  desire.  But  in  return  he 
shall  himself  become  a  Devil.  At  once  his  tail  begins  to  grow. 
He  can  conceal  it  at  first,  but  inch  by  inch  it  lengthens,  till  presently 
it  cannot  be  hidden  from  his  compannions. 

A  consultation  is  held  by  the  company,  as  to  what  they  shall  do. 
They  decide  to  pull  the  tail  off.  They  fasten  the  man  to  the  wall, 
and  proceed  to  pull — first  one,  and  then  another,  but  the  tail  in- 
stead of  coming  off  only  lengthens.  The  more  they  pull  the  longer 
becomes  the  tail.  Instead  of  inch  by  inch,  it  now  grows  yard  by 
yard ;  but  still  they  pull,  and  pull,  like  sailors  hauling  at  a  ship's 
cable,  till  the  whole  stage  is  covered  with  the  hideous  coil,  and  there 
begins  to  be  no  standing  room  left.  There  is  a  momentary  pause, 
and  a  fresh  consultation,  resulting  in  a  final  and  strong  effort. 
The  whole  company,  men,  and  women,  and  children,  pulling  together 
with  all  their  might.  Suddenly  the  tail  comes  off.  The  Devil  is 
cast  out,  and  the  man  is  himself  again. 

But  when  the  Sunday  performances  are  over.  When  the  thunder 
of  the  organ  has  died  away  in  the  aisles  of  the  cathedral,  and  the 
laughter  of  the  people  in  the  stalls  of  the  theatre,  and  we  find 
leisure  to  reflect  a  little  on  what  we  have  seen — thoughts,  which 
have  been  all  the  while  latent  in  our  minds  begin  to  take  definite 
shape,  and  we  ask  ourselves  whether  we  have  not  been  witnessing 
a  mystery  within  a  mystery  ?  Whether  the  same  thing  has  not 
befallen  Religion — in  this,  its  alliance  with  Art — that  befel  the  hero 
of  the  play  ?  Whether  Art  has  not  grown,  inch  by  inch,  and  yard 
by  yard,  until  it  threatens  to  fill  the  church,  as  the  tail  filled  the 
stage?  Whether,  by  any  mighty  effort  the  two  can  ever  be  separ- 
ated? and,  finally,  if  the  two  were  separated,  whether  Religion 
would,  like  the  man  in  the  play,  be  quite  itself  again? 

A  formidable  array  of  questions,  and  yet  it  is  only  the  old  ques- 
tion, "Can  two  walk  together  unless  they  are  agreed?"  applied 
specifically  instead  of  generally,  and  expressed  in  the  concrete 
instead  of  the  abstract  form. 

But  are  they  not  agreed,  Religion  and  Art  ?    If  exception  is  to  be 
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taken  to  the  miracle  play  it  must  be  on  other  grounds  than  that  of 
its  teaching.  The  moral  of  it  cannot  be  impugned.  It  is  of  the 
highest  order.  The  evil  of  yielding  to  evil,  is  the  becoming  evil. 
The  tail  grows  !  But  when  we  see  it  grow  it  is  not  for  us  to 
ignore  the  evil,  nor  to  abandon  our  fellow.  We  must  extirpate  the 
evil.  How  ?  By  united,  and  yet  individual  action.  The  first  effort 
may  not  succeed  ;  it  may  even  seem  to  increase  the  mischief — but 
let  us  try  again:  with  faith,  and  determination,  and  courage,  and 
patience,  and  above  all  together.  The  World  and  the  Flesh  are 
strong  ;  the  Devil  is  stronger  than  either  ;  but  Love  is  strongest 
of  them  all.  Can  Religion,  single-handed,  teach  us  a  nobler  lesson 
than  this  ? 

The  two,  then,  are  agreed — why  should  they  not  walk  together  ? 
It  is  my  profound  conviction  that  they  should  walk  together — but 
not  in  masks.  The  objection  to  a  mask,  like  the  advantage  of  a 
mask,  is  that  we  cannot  see  what  face  is  behind  it.  But  when  we 
meet  with  religious  Art,  or  aesthetic  Religion,  that  is  precisely  the 
thing  we  most  desire  to  know — what  face  is  behind  it  ?  is  there 
anything  behind  it?  or  are  we  after  all,  face  to  face  only  with  a 
simulacrum  ?  Let  us  distinguish  clearly  between  Art  and  Religion, 
and  give  to  each  its  proper  place  in  the  economy  of  life. 

That  is  easily  said.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  make  the  distinction. 
For  instance,  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  and  the  Mercy-seat  of  the 
Jewish  Temple.  Were  they  simply  works  of  Art  ?  The  sacred 
narrative  claims  for  the  sculptor  the  most  direct,  personal,  inspiration. 
"See,  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  called  Bezaleel  by  name,  and  I  have 
filled  him  with  the  spirit  of  God,  in  wisdom  and  understanding,  to 
devise  cunning  works.  And  Bezaleel  made  two  cherubims  of  gold, 
and  the  cherubims  spread  out  their  wings  on  high,  and  covered  with 
their  wings  over  the  mercy-seat,  with  their  faces  one  towards 
another."  I  know  nothing  in  any  of  our  cathedrals  more  beautiful 
than  that.  But  if  the  Lord  put  it  in  his  heart  to  "devise"  these 
things,  Bezaleel  was  in  all  points  an  artist,  as  much  as  Flaxman 
or  Canova,  however  closely  he  may  have  followed  the  pattern  shown 
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to  Moses  on  the  Mount.  The  record  however,  goes  still  farther, 
it  says :  "  The  Lord  hath  put  in  his  heart  to  devise,  and  that  he 
may  teach  to  work  all  manner  of  work  of  the  engraver,  and  of 
the  cunning  workman,  and  of  the  embroiderer  in  blue,  and  in 
purple,  and  in  scarlet."  This  is  nothing  less  than  the  establishment 
of  a  School  of  Art  in  the  Wilderness. 

Now  observe  a  contrast.  Four  hundred  years  later,  King 
Solomon  determines  to  build  a  temple  to  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem. 
He  also,  claims  direct,  personal,  communication  with  the  Divine 
Being.  But  he  makes  no  claim  of  inspiration  for  his  artists.  On 
the  contrary.  The  beautiful  works  of  Bezaleel  are  still  in  the 
tabernacle — upon  the  brazen  altar  that  he  made,  the  King  offers  a 
thousand  burnt-offerings.  But  when  Solomon  begins  to  build, 
what  does  he  do  ?  He  writes  to  a  heathen  king,  the  King  of  Tyre, 
"Send  me  now  a  man  cunning  to  work  in  gold,  and  silver,  and  in 
brass,  and  in  iron,  and  in  purple,  and  crimson,  and  blue."  The 
School  of  Art,  born  and  nurtured  in  the  Wilderness,  having  accom- 
plished its  high  purpose  in  the  enunciation  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
and  finding  under  the  restrictions  of  that  religion,  no  scope  for 
further  development,  has  passed  from  the  tents  of  the  wandering 
tribes  of  Israel,  to  its  natural  domicile — the  great  commercial  city  of 
the  world. 

Thus,  Art  can  become  religious,  and  still  be  Art.  But  Religion 
cannot  become  assthetic,  or  it  ceases  to  be  Religion.  For  Religion 
is  the  placing  of  everything  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  the  surren- 
dering of  our  will  to  His.  While  Art  is  the  taking  of  everything 
into  our  own  hands,  and  controlling  it  according  to  our  own  will. 
See,  now,  how  this  simple  formula  will  suffice  to  resolve  into  its 
constituent  elements  any  amalgam  of  the  two.  I  will  take  an  instance 
in  which  religious  emotion  and  assthetic  feeling  are  very  closely 
allied,  namely,  music. 

We  have  been  a  long  time  in  the  cathedral  now.  The  font 
which  we  passed  near  the  west  door  is  left  far  behind.  We  have 
seen  the  memorials  of  the  dead,  we  have  passed  up  the  long  nave, 
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and   traversed   the  transept,  and  noticed  the  strange  groining  of 
the  roof — 

"  We  lift  our  eyes,  and  all  the  windows  blaze 
With  forms  of  saints,  and  holy  men  who  died, 
Here  martyr'd,  and  hereafter  glorified. 
And  the  great  rose  upon  its  leaves  displays 
Christ's  passion,  and  the  angelic  roundelays 
With  splendour  upon  splendour  multiplied. 

And  now  the  organ  sounds,  and  unseen  choirs 
Sing  the  old  Latin  hymns  of  peace  and  love." 

We  stand  listening  at  the  choir  gates.  We  know  nothing  of 
the  white-robed  choristers  within,  except  that  they  are  fulfilling 
the  round  of  their  daily  task.  Hark  !  Do  you  hear  that  fine  note 
— rising,  growing,  swelling,  lingering,  dying.  What  does  it  mean  ? 
It  may  mean  either  of  two  things.  Which — we  cannot  tell.  It 
may  mean  to  the  singer  the  perfect  surrender  of  his  will  to  God,  or 
it  may  mean  only  the  enharmonic  employment  of  the  flat  seventh 
on  C.  It  may  mean  to  him  Religion,  while  to  us  it  may  only 
mean  Art.  He,  the  professional  singer,  may  be  the  real  worshipper, 
while  we,  whose  worship  he  is  supposed  to  be  assisting,  may  be 
only  amateur  aesthetes. 

Thus  we  are  brought  back  to  my  first  proposition — Religion 
and  Art  are  two  forces — spiritual  and  aesthetic  ;  moving  in  the 
same  plane — human  life  and  action  ;  to  the  same  end — the  sub- 
duing of  evil  ;  against  a  common  enemy — the  World,  the  Flesh, 
and  the  Devil.  But  they  move  under  different  sanctions.  In  our 
fight  against  the  World,  Art  does  not  look  to  the  promise  of 
another,  but  to  the  purifying  of  this.  In  our  struggle  with  the 
Flesh,  Art  strengthens  us,  not  by  deadening  our  senses,  nor  by 
lifting  us  above  them,  but  by  quickening  them  to  a  truer  percep- 
tion. In  our  conflict  with  Evil,  Art  animates  us  with  visions  of 
beauty,  of  which  it  is  the  destroyer. 

But  it  happens  sometimes  that  Religion  and  Art  go  into  action 
together,  and  we  hear  a  mighty  shouting,  and  we  think  that  surely 
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the  World,  and  the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil,  are  overcome  at  last. 
When  the  smoke  of  the  battle  has  cleared  away  however,  we  see 
the  old  enemy  still  in  force.  And  then  we  remember  :  that  what 
Art  seeks  in  Religion  is  motive,  and  that  what  Religion  seeks  in 
Art  is  articulate  expression.  That  Religion,  although  bearing  the 
lamp  of  Divine  Truth,  carries  false  lights  also,  That  in  either 
case  it  is  itself  dumb :  and  that  Art,  through  which  Truth  finds 
expression,  can  give  expression  as  articulately,  and  as  definitely 
to  a  lie. 

I  say  then  that  Art  is  an  essential  element  in  the  national  life, 
because  it  stands  in  this  close  relationship  to  the  great  struggle 
which  is  always  going  on  between  good  and  evil.  In  this  struggle 
Art  is  always  taking  sides.  It  took  sides  with  the  Greeks  against 
the  corruption  of  sensualism.  It  took  sides  with  the  Northmen 
against  the  brutal  law  of  force.  It  took  sides  with  the  Renascence 
against  the  cruel  Inquisition.  It  takes  sides  with  us  now  against 
the  still  greater  corruption,  and  brutality,  and  cruelty,  of  modern 
commercialism.  It  comes  to  our  aid  to-day,  in  our  conflict  with 
the  World,  the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil,  with  forces  greater  than  of 
old — or,  if  not  greater,  at  least  more  subtle  and  more  adapted  to 
our  needs.  We  have  discovered  that  if  Art  comes  into  contact 
with  Religion  it  is  just  because  Religion  is  in  part  human  too. 
Where  the  human  element  ceases,  and  the  divine  begins,  there  the 
connection  between  Art  and  Religion  ceases  also. 

If  the  pages  of  History  closed  with  the  record  of  to-day,  Art 
would  take  up  the  story  of  our  lives  to-morrow ;  and  if  Religion 
had  nothing  further  to  tell  us,  Art  would  still  go  on,  like  the 
Heavens,  declaring  the  glory  of  God  and  showing  His  handiwork. 
The  court  of  appeal  is  changed — that  is  all ;  but  still  there  is  a 
court  of  appeal.  Art  is  now  judged  by  its  conformity  not  to 
theological,  but  to  scientific  tests.  The  sculptured  angels  over- 
shadowing the  mercy-seat  must  submit  the  articulation  of  their 
wings  to  the  anatomist.  The  blue  heaven  of  the  painter  must 
appear  no  more  as  a  firmament,  but  must  satisfy  the  astronomer 
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that  it  has  unfathomable  depths.  The  light  and  shadows  of  the 
sky  are  no  more  to  be  confused  together  under  the  family  name 
of  clouds  ; — they  must  be  distinguished  even  to  the  flightiest  sister 
of  the  group,  as  nimbus,  or  cumulus,  or  stratus,  or  cirrus.  The 
brown  tree  that  used  to  figure  as  a  matter  of  course  in  every  land- 
scape, blossoms — like  Aaron's  rod  that  budded — into  ash,  and  oak, 
and  cedar,  and  elm,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  beautiful  children  of 
the  forest. 

Thus  Art  becomes  the  reflex  and  record  of  all  that  Nature  has 
ever  said  to  any  one  of  us,  at  every  time,  in  every  place.  To  one 
troubled  with  feverous  dreams,  a  cloud  stretched  across  the  horizon 
may  seem  sinister  in  the  extreme — to  another  the  same  cloud  may 
seem  gracious  with  the  coming  rain.  And  then,  even  if  our  im- 
pressions are  clear  and  true,  how  few  they  are !  how  very  little  do 
we  know,  each  for  himself,  of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  or  of 
the  great  family  of  which  we  form  a  part.  A  few  voices  speak 
to  us  out  of  the  throng — but  the  many  are  dumb.  A  few  eyes 
kindle  as  they  look  into  ours — 

"Stars — Stars 
And  all  eyes  else,  dead  coals." — 

— a  brother,  a  sister,  a  wife,  two  or  three  friends;  this  is,  to  most 
of  us,  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  of  mankind. 

It  is  more  than  the  sum !  See  how  large  an  abstract  must  be 
made  from  it?  The  friend  is  estranged — did  we  then  really  know 
him  at  all?  The  brother  is  in  a  far  distant  land — will  he  be  the 
same  to  us  when  he  returns  ?  The  child,  our  sister,  never  will 
return — it  is  a  long  time  since  she  died — should  we  not  like  to 
know  a  little  more  of  her?  Voices  that  used  to  speak  to  us  are 
heard  no  more — eyes  that  used  to  be  bright  have  faded  into  the 
darkness — and  we  are  left  alone — with  Nature.  We  understand 
her  language  very  well  but  she  has  nothing  more  to  say  to  us — 
nothing  at  least  that  we  care  to  hear.  Let  us  learn  this  new 
language  of  which  you  speak.     This  strange  language  of  Art. 
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Listen  then,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  Art  is.  It  is  eyes  to  the 
blind.  It  is  strength  to  those  who  are  weak.  It  is  gentleness  to 
those  who  are  strong.  It  is  manhood  to  the  youth.  It  is  restitu- 
tion to  those  who  suffer  wrong.  It  is  greeting  to  those  who  are 
absent — it  is  faith  to  those  who  are  doubting — it  is  hope  to  the 
desponding — it  is  charity  to  all  men. 

This  is  what  Art  is  to  us,  because  it  is  the  greater,  and  we  are 
the  less.  It  is  one  of  the  environments  of  our  lives,  that  is  daily 
shaping  them  to  fair  of  foul  issues.  Nature  is  to  us  as  a  mighty 
organ,  on  the  keyboard  of  which  we  lay  a  finger  here  or  there.  A 
flute  voice  answers  us — or  a  vox  humana — perhaps  even  a  vox 
angelica ;  but  we  do  not  know  the  instrument  until  the  Master 
Musician  sits  down  before  it  and  we  hear  the  thunder  of  the 
diapason,  the  rush  of  mightly  harmonies,  the  tender  strains  of 
melody. 

And  Art  is  our  Master  Musician.  Erase  from  our  lives  all  that 
we  have  received  only  through  books  and  pictures — leave  us  each 
to  our  own  personal  experience  of  life  and  manners,  of  the  sur- 
roundings of  our  homes,  of  the  countries  we  have  visited,  of  the 
vicissitudes  and  mysteries  of  the  natural  world — and  very  little  will 
be  left  to  tell  us  what  man  is,  or  whether  God  has  been  mindful  of 
him  at  all.  The  books  we  have  read,  and  the  pictures  we  have 
seen,  have  become  so  identified  in  our  imaginations  with  the  things 
they  represent,  that  we  forget  sometimes  that  we  see  with  the 
collective  vision  of  many  eyes,  and  think  the  thoughts  of  many 
minds — that  in  Art  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 

And  then  we  have  to  face  the  World,  the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil. 
What  can  Art  do  to  help  us?  What  can  Art  do  to  help  the 
Nation  ?  It  can  at  least  do  one  thing.  It  can  bring  a  gracious 
element  into  the  National  Life.  It  can  lead  us  into  the  presence 
chamber  of  the  Creator — where  we  may  learn  to  understand 
Him — and  each  other — better.  For  it  is  impossible  to  live  the 
Higher  Life  in  Art,  without  being  led  from  one  glory  to  another. 
Art  stands  alone  in  this,  that  it  engages,  not  some,  but  every  faculty 
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of  our  being.  Faith,  reason,  affection,  are  alike  exercised  in  its 
mission.  All  my  illustrations  to-night  have  been  taken  from  the 
accumulated  splendours  of  Architecture,  of  Sculpture,  of  Rhetoric, 
of  Painting,  of  Music,  which  we  find  in  the  service  of  Religion,  in 
our  cathedral  churches.  But  is  it  really  Art  that  serves  Religion? 
Is  it  not  rather  Religion  and  Science  thrtit  serve  Art?  One  thing 
is  certain.  Theologians  might  dispute  for  ever,  without  the  aid  of 
the  geometrician,  but  without  his  cobweb  of  fine  lines,  Art  could  not 
have  built  these  temples,  these  firmaments  of  stone,  beneath  which 
they  worship.  Mathematicians  might  still  be  analysing  triangles  and 
spheres,  if  Christ  had  not  died.  But,  without  the  hope  of  life  of 
which  He  came  to  assure  us,  Art  would  have  built  no  temples  at  all. 
Like  the  summer  clouds  that  fill  the  sky,  Art  sweeps  across  our 
world,  drawing  into  its  bosom  all  our  religious  aspirations,  all  our 
scientific  attainments,  every  tender  emotion  of  our  hearts.  How 
beautiful  are  the  summer  clouds!  now  ranged  in  lines  like  the 
battlements  of  a  distant  city,  now  massed  together  like  an  army 
with  banners,  now  drifting  through  the  azure,  in  a  myriad  of 
etherial  shapes,  like  a  company  of  angels  looking  down  on  us  from 
Heaven.  How  beautiful  is  Art !  in  the  splendour  of  its  imagery, 
in  its  storms  of  passion,  in  its  serene  contemplation  of  things 
divine.  But  they  are  only  clouds!  But  it  is  only  Art!  Does 
science  say  they  are  only  clouds  ?  How  then  are  the  furrows 
made  soft  with  the  drops  of  rain.  So  then  the  clouds  are  of  some 
account.  And  Art?  Believe  me — no  tender  thought,  or  noble 
aspiration,  or  high  enterprise,  is  lost  to  us,  because  Art  fashions 
them  into  beautiful  shapes.  They  come  back  to  us  as  the  rain 
comes  from  the  clouds,  and  they  make  our  lives  fruitful  in  faith,  and 
wisdom,  and  love. 

As  to  the  artist — it  is  enough  that  he  lives,  and  works,  and  dies. 
But  Art  does  not  die — it  passes  into  the  National  Life  and  becomes 
immortal. 
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RUSKIN  AS  AN  AID  TO  THE  LOVER  OF  ART* 

By  the  Rev.  A.  Jamson  Smith,  M.A. 

'HIS  paper  is  an  attempt  to  help  others,  who,  like  the 
'writer  have  no  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  the 
'subject,  to  study  in  an  intelligent  way  and  thus  to 
enjoy  pictures.  We  approach  our  subject,  then,  as 
I  students  of  Ruskin  and  as  lovers  of  pictures,  though 
with  no  preliminary  acquaintance  with  the  technique  of  painting. 
Let  us  think  of  the  number  of  questions  which  persons  in  this 
predicament  may  ask  themselves  to  which  they  may  in  some  measure 
find  answers. 

First,  we  may  ask,  is  the  subject  of  a  picture  a  fitting  one  for 
the  painter's  Art  at  all?  This  is  a  consideration  that  in  itself 
occupies  a  large  part  of  one  of  the  most  original  and  stimulative 
of  all  treatises  on  Art.  The  "Laacodn"  by  Lessing,  is  known  to 
many  of  us  English  through  Matthew  Arnold's  poem,  Epilogue  to 
Lessing  s  Laacodn.  The  treatise  is  a  carefully  reasoned  protest 
against  the  confusion  of  the  spheres  of  poet  and  painter  or  sculptor. 
The  painter's  Art 

"Must  give  a  moment's  life  of  things  that  live; 
Then  let  him  choose  his  moment  well, 
With  power  divine  its  story  tell." 

Pictures  represent  actions  as  they  take  place  side  by  side  in  space ; 
they  cannot,  as  Poetry  can,  represent  actions  following  one  upon 
another  in  time.  In  other  words,  Painting  has  the  advantage  over 
Poetry  in  being  able  to  represent  co-existence  in  space;  Poetry 
has  the  advantage  over  Painting  in  being  able  to  represent  succes- 
sion in  time.  "The  artist," — says  Sir  Joseph  Reynolds  in  his 
lectures, — "has  but  one  sentence  to  utter,  but  one  moment  to 
exhibit."     The  spectator  of  a  picture  in  which  some  terrible  tragic 

*    A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Ruskin  Society  of  Birmingham,  November  29th,  1899. 
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scene  or  some  ghastly  outrage  is  represented  is  compelled  to  look 
upon  this  as  a  finished  whole.  There  in  a  moment  is  disclosed 
to  him  that  one  action  made  vivid  for  him  by  the  fact  that  he  sees 
it  in  all  its  immediately  attending  appalling  circumstances.  It  is, 
then,  because  the  spectator's  view  is  thus  arrested  by  the  one  action 
the  artist  portrays  that  he  should  be  most  careful  to  "choose  his 
moment  well."  Readers  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  Transfor- 
mation^ will  remember  how  along  these  lines  of  thought  Kenyon 
is  made  to  criticize  the  famous  "Dying  Gaul,"  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Capitol  at  Rome.*  The  moment,  the  Sculptor  thinks,  even 
in  this  masterpiece  is  not  happily  chosen.  "  If  the  Gaul  is  so 
terribly  hurt,  why  does  he  not  sink  down  and  die  without  further 
ado  ? " 

Pictures,  then, — pictures  in  looking  at  which  we  are  to  find 
genuine  enjoyment,  and  which,  it  may  be,  are  to  be  life  companions 
— should  not  introduce  the  intensely  feverish  and  the  purely 
horrible.  Readers  of  Ruskin  know  how  little  he  could  find  to 
admire  in  the  works  of  the  late  Italian  Schools,  and  of  those,  who 
were  largely  their  disciples,  the  Spanish  Artists. y  The  present 
writer  never  felt  himself  so  much  in  sympathy  with  the  great 
Master  on  this  point  as  during  a  visit  to  the  Bologna  Gallery. 
This  gallery  is  mainly  occupied  by  Paintings  of  the  later  Italian 
Artists.  Painters,  who  lived  after  the  sinister  activity  of  the 
Inquisition,  took  a  delight  in  portraying  martyrdoms.  And  in 
these  Bologna  pictures  this  subject  is  prevalent.  In  its  treatment, 
too,  it  is  the  physical  pain  rather  than  the  pathos  of  suffering,  it  is 
the  bodily  torment  rather  than  the  dignity  of  resignation,  that  are 
the  characteristic,  nay,  the  obtrusive  features.  This  effect  of  the 
familiarity  with  carnage,  not  to  say  the  gloating  in  it,  resulting 
from  the  abuses  of  the  Inquisition,  should  be  compared  with  a 
similar  phenomenon  in  connexion  with  the  French   Revolution.^; 

*   Cap.  n. 

-f-    Excepting  Velasquez. 

T     Sec  Mr.  Boclley'a  interesting  pages  in  France,  172-177;  also  Modern  Painters,  cap.  "Vital 
Bsautv  in  Man." 
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All  this  is  in  antagonism  with  principles  laid  down  by  Ruskin. 
He  teaches  us  that  attributes  of  the  best  Art  are  "  Perfect  serenity  ; 
that  it  compels  you  to  think  of  the  spirit  of  the  creature,  and  there- 
fore of  its  face  more  than  of  its  body ;  that  in  the  face  you  shall 
be  led  only  to  see  beauty  or  joy — never  vileness,  vice,  or  pain."* 

The  theme  of  a  picture,  indeed,  will  always  suggest  thought. 
Who,  for  example,  can  look  at  the  series  of  imposing,  but  unpleas- 
ing  pictures,  by  Rubens  in  the  long  room  of  the  Louvre,  without 
reflecting  on  the  evil  influence  which  royal  patronage  may  exert 
on  Art  ? 

Thus,  we  are  brought  to  another  subject  which  is  open  to  us  all, 
experts  or  not,  to  study.  Painters  are  not  only  creators.  ^  They 
are  in  large  measure  the  creatures  of  their  age,  and  their  pictures 
reflect  the  conditions  amid  which  they  lived.  This  truth  has  been 
expressed  by  Taine  in  very  characteristic  language: — "The 
genius  of  Art  is  like  those  insects  which  take  their  colour  from 
the  plant  on  which  they  live.  Nothing  is  more  profoundly  true 
than  this,  that  Art  is  the  epitome  of  a  nation's  own  life."  Ruskin, 
though  in  very  different  language,  teaches  the  same  doctrine. 
Thus,  every  great  picture  is  a  fragment  of  human  history.  Not 
this  alone ;  it  is  also  a  piece  of  human  biography.  Is  it  not  one 
of  Ruskin's  most  eloquently  enunciated  doctrines  that  an  artist's 
work  cannot  be  much,  if  at  all,  above  the  level  of  his  own  character  ? 
Take  in  illustration  this  passage  from  one  of  his  more  mature 
works :  "Great  Art  is  the  expression  of  the  mind  of  a  great  man, 
and  mean  Art,  that  of  the  want  of  mind  of  a  weak  man.  .  .  . 
So  that  when  once  you  have  learned  how  to  spell  these  most 
precious  of  all  legends — pictures  and  buildings — you  may  read  the 
characters  of  men  and  of  nations  in  their  Art,  as  in  a  mirror ; — 
nay,  as  in  a  microscope,  and  magnified  a  hundred  fold ;  for  the 
character  becomes  passionate  in  the  Art,  and  intensifies  itself  in 

*  Relation  between  Michael  Angelo  and  Tintoret,  p.  15.  Later  on  in  the  same  lecture,  p.  27,  it 
is  put  down  to  Tintoret's  honour  that  he  "has  not  given,  so  far  as  I  remember,  the  spectacle  of  any 
on;  soul  under  infliction  of  actual  pain." 
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all  its  noblest  or  meanest  delights.  .  .  .  And  always  from 
the  least  to  the  greatest,  as  the  made  thing  is  good  or  bad,  so 
is  the  maker  of  it."*  Browning  in  his  Fra  Lippo  Lippi  and 
Andrea  Del  Sarto,  has  treated  this  same  subject  of  Art  as  the 
offspring  of  the  artist's  own  life,  with  singular  skill  and  dramatic 
power. 

When  we  approach  pictures  from  a  somewhat  more  purely 
artistic  point  of  view,  there  is  still  much  which  the  mere  amateur 
can  intelligently  appreciate.  Thus  he  may  ask  himself:  Is  the 
Picture  a  real  unity  ?  Has  it  a  centre  ?  Do  its  different  parts  re- 
enforce  each  other?  Do  the  subordinate  parts  help  us  to  realize 
and  do  full  justice  to  its  main  subject,  or  do  they  divert  our 
attention  from  it?  In  this  respect,  what  examples  are  the  world's 
two  most  famous  examples  of  perfect  Art,— Raphael's  "  Sistine 
Madonna,"  and  da  Vinci's  "Last  Supper"!  How  signally  on  the 
other  hand  the  Venetian  Artists  often  failed !  What  an  interloper, 
for  instance,  is  the  finely  drawn  seller  of  eggs,  in  Titian's 
"Presentation"  at  Venice!  The  Christ  and  the  Mother  in 
Veronese's  "Marriage  of  Cana"  in  the  Louvre  are  hardly  con- 
spicuous, much  less  central,  figures — a  picture,  which  like  so 
many  Venetian  paintings,  is  too  magnificently  scenic  to  be  trulv 
sacred. 

Closely  connected  with  this  question  of  unity  is  that  of 
symmetry.  Ruskin  devotes  a  chapter  in  Modern  Painters  to 
this  subject,  in  the  course  of  which  he  shows  what  careful  attention 
was  paid  to  it  by  the  early  artists.  Visitors  to  our  own  National 
Gallery  may  see  excellent  examples  in  Botticelli's  "Nativity  of 
Christ,"  Perugino's  "The  Virgin  and  Child,  Michael  and  Raphael," 
and  Luini's  "Christ  and  the  Pharisees."  In  sacred  compositions, 
says  Ruskin — "living  symmtery,  the  balance  of  harmonious 
opposites  is  one  of  the  profoundest  sources  of  their  power.  The 
Madonna   of  Perugino,  in  the  National  Gallery,  with  the  Angel 

*    The  Quiets  of  the  Air,  pp.  1 19-120. 
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Michael  on  one  side  and  Raphael  on  the  other,  is  as  beautiful  as 
you  can  have."* 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  features  which  the  careful 
student  might  see  for  himself,  though  our  great  Teacher  will  teach 
us  to  see  them  with  clearer  and  more  discriminating  eyes. 

The  next  point  is  not  so  obvious  and  might  easily  escape  our 
attention,  were  it  not  for  his  guidance.  This  is  that  "a  luminous 
space  in  the  background"  characterizes  most  really  great  pictures. 
It  is  argued  that  a  sense  of  infinity  is  one  of  man's  noblest  endow- 
ments. Art  should  appeal  to  the  best  parts  of  our  nature,  there 
should  then  be  something  in  a  painting  that  recognizes  this  high 
endowment,  our  sense  of  infinity.  This  thought  is  expressed  in  a 
passagef  of  such  insight  and  eloquence,  that,  though  it  is  long,  the 
citation  of  it  must  be  allowed.  "Whatever  beauty  there  may 
result  from  effects  of  light  on  foreground  objects — from  the  dew 
of  the  grass,  the  flash  of  the  cascade,  the  glitter  of  the  birch  trunk, 
or  the  fair  daylight  hues  of  darker  things  (and  joy  fulness  there  is 
in  all  of  them),  there  is  yet  a  light  which  the  eye  invariably  seeks 
with  a  deeper  sense  of  the  beautiful, — the  light  of  the  declining 
or  breaking  day,  and  the  flakes  of  scarlet  cloud  burning  like  watch- 
fires  in  the  green  sky  of  the  horizon  ;  a  deeper  feeling,  I  say,  not 
perhaps  more  acute,  but  having  more  of  spiritual  hope,  and 
longing,  less  of  animal  and  present  life  :  more  manifest,  invariably, 
in  those  of  more  serious  and  determined  mind  (I  use  the  word 
serious,  not  as  being  opposed  to  cheerful,  but  to  trivial  and 
volatile),  but,  I  think,  marked  and  unfailing  even  in  those  of  the 
least  thoughtful  dispositions.  I  am  willing  to  let  it  rest  on  the 
determination  of  every  reader,  whether  the  pleasure  which  he  has 
derived  from  these  effects  of  calm  and  luminous  distance  be  not 
the  most  singular  and  memorable  of  which  he  has  been  conscious  ; 
whether  all  that  is  dazzling  in  colour,  perfect  in  form,  gladdening 

*   Elements  of  Drawing,  p.  258. 

[See  also,  Modern  Painters,  cap.  "  Of  Symmetry,  or  the  Type  of  Divine  Justice."] 

■f    Modern  Painters. — Of  Infinity,  Sec.  3. 
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in  expression,  be  not  of  evanescent  and  shallow  appealing,  when 
compared  with  the  still  small  voice  of  the  level  twilight  behind 
purple  hills,  or  the  scarlet  arch  of  dawn  over  the  troublous-edged 


sea. 


Wordsworth  in  a  well-known  passage*  taught  that  man's  "Mind 
to  the  external  world  is  fitted"  and  "The  external  world  is  fitted 
to  the  mind."  The  sense  of  this  profound  kinship  can  be 
deepened  and  made  sublimer  still  by  surrendering  ourselves  with 
docile  and  open  spirits  to  Art  as  interpreter  of  Nature  to  Man. 
This  essentially  is  Ruskin's  teaching  in  this  impressive  passage. 
Nature  in  certain  of  its  more  mystic  moods  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  of  man  which  has  an  unutterable  longing  for  the  infinite. 
The  Artist  again  and  again  reflects  this  strange  sacred  mood  of 
Nature,  and  thus  appeals  to  one  of  those  human  instincts,  which 
separate  man  from  the  beasts,  as  one  who  "looks  before  and  after 
and  pines  for  what  is  not." 

Always,  indeed,  does  our  Master  make  us  feel  the  largeness  and 
the  dignity  of  Art.  It  has  its  root  in  the  noblest  feelings  of  man. 
It  is  also  itself  the  perfect  expression — the  flower,  as  it  were — of 
those  feelings.  He  dislikes  the  word  aesthetics ;  otherwise,  his 
essential  teaching  might  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase  that  ethics  is 
the  basis  of  aesthetics.  The  thought — in  whatever  language  it  may 
be  embodied — is  one  which  he  has  consistently  taught  all  through 
his  life.  Thus,  in  a  passage  of  Modern  Painters,  written  when 
he  was  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  declares  that  "  No  supreme 
power  of  Art  can  be  attained  by  impious  men."t  Some  nine  years 
after  this  was  written,  Ruskin  delivered  a  remarkable  lecture,  in 
which  he  pleaded  for  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  then  still  a  body  small 
and  decried.  In  this  famous  utterance,  "the  loss  of  moral  pur- 
pose" in  Art,  is  pronounced  to  be  the  first  cause  of  its  decline — 

*    Fragment  from  the  Recluse. 

f  In  cap.  "General  Conclusions  respecting  the  Tlieoratic  Faculty."     His  most  mature  and  im- 
pressive passage  on  this  subject  is,  I  think,  to  be  foun<l  in  the  Oxford  Lectures,  delivered  in  1870, 
when  he  was  51  years  of  age,  "The  Relation  of  Art  to  Morals." 
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the  decline  which  the  intellectual  and  ethical  system  we  identify 
with  the  Renaissance  involved. 

This  main  doctrine  of  Ruskin's  that  the  Renaissance  (contrasted 
with  the  Gothic  Ages  or  mediaeval  period)  was  a  time  of  deteriora- 
tion in  Art  resulting  from  religious  and  moral  deterioration  is 
nowhere  so  fully  and  logically  worked  out  as  in  the  Stones  of 
Venice.  In  its  application  to  painting  it  will  be  found  in  the 
view  strongly  held  and  clearly  enunciated  that  "the  most  solemn 
spirit  of  religious  faith  animates  the  works  of  the  two  Bellinis  to 
the  last,"  whereas  the  "larger  sacred  subjects  of  Titian  are  merely 
themes  for  the  exhibition  of  pictorial  rhetoric, — composition  and 
colour."  Titian,  it  is  pointed  out,  was  born  (1480),  fifty-seven  years 
after  John  Bellini.  "Titian  and  Bellini  are  each  true  representa- 
tives of  the  school  of  painters  contemporary  with  them ;  and  the 
difference  in  their  artistic  feeling  is  a  consequence  not  so  much  of 
difference  in  their  own  natural  characters  as  in  their  early  education. 
Bellini  was  brought  up  in  faith,  Titian  in  formalism.  Between 
the  years  of  their  births  the  vital  religion  of  Venice  had  expired.* 

Similarly  the  latest  of  the  three  famous  angles  in  the  Ducal 
Palace  is  compared  with  the  two  earlier  ones  and  is  said  to  be  "of 
immeasurably  inferior  spirit  in  the  workmanship."  That  is,  the 
two  Sculptures  which  belong  the  Gothic  period  of  the  first  half  of 
the  14th  century  are  declared  to  be  in  faithfulness  of  craftmanship 
better  than  the  third  later  one  of  the  Renaissance  period,  j" 

So  again,  the  tombs  of  the  Renaissance  period  express  "a  pride 
of  life,"  and  "a  fear  of  death,"  while  those  of  the  Gothic  times  display 
far  more  of  real  "religious  humility."  In  the  many  cases,  indeed, 
where  the  composition  is  borrowed  from  the  Pisan  School  and 
angels  are  portrayed  as  withdrawing  the  curtains  of  the  couch  to 
look  down  upon  the  dead,  "as  we  draw  nearer  to  the  Renaissance 
period  we  find  that  the  angels  become  of  less  importance  and  the 
curtains  of  more."  j; 

*    Cap.  "The  Quarry." 

f    Cap.  "The  Ducal  Palace." 

%    Cap.  "The  Street  of  the  Tombs." 
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To  me  the  Stones  of  Venice  is  the  most  convincing  of 
Ruskin's  books  ;  and,  owing  to  its  teaching  in  particular,  I  am  a 
convert  to  the  doctrine  of  the  superiority,  at  any  rate,  in  all  Sacred 
Art,  of  the  earlier  Gothic  to  the  later  Renaissance  period,  The 
reader  of  this  paper  however  need  not  concern  himself  with  this 
private  opinion.  He  should  always  keep  Ruskin's  views  in  mind 
and  be  inquiring, — do  the  actual  pictures,  pieces  of  sculpture,  and 
buildings,  which  come  under  his  attention,  confirm  or  refute  them? 

Ruskin's  writings  cover  most  extensive  ground  and  must, 
therefore,  in  the  nature  of  the  case  include  much  that  is  debateable. 
Perhaps  he  could  hardly  be  the  stimulative,  inspiring  writer  he  is, 
were  this  not  so.  He,  at  least,  is  not  among  those  condemned  by 
the  most  strenuous  of  our  poets  as  "frustrate  ghosts,"  whose  sin  is 
"  the  unlit  lamp  and  the  ungirt  loin."*  In  truth,  none  of  his 
earnest  readers  should  be  found  among  the  ranks  of  the  world's 
futile  neutrals.  To  them,  as  to  Browning's  Fra  Lippo  Lippi,  the 
world  should  be  "no  blot  nor  blank;  it  means  intensely,  and 
means  good." 

If  I  seem  to  be  wandering  from  the  subject  of  pictures,  I  ask 
forgiveness  on  the  ground  that  pictures,  after  all,  reflect  the  national 
and  personal  conditions  amid  which  they  have  their  birth.  Thus, 
the  consideration  of  them  cannot  be  altogether  dissociated  from 
that  of  the  other  Arts,  and,  indeed,  of  the  Artist's  own  character 
as  well  as  of  the  age  and  nationality  of  which  this  character,  in  a 
large  measure,  was  the  necessary  product. 

Let  us  now,  however,  pass  on  to  some  other  definite  hints,  which 
we  may  take  from  the  great  Master,  for  our  study  of  pictures. 
One  of  the  chapters  in  Modem  Painters  is  devoted  to  moderation. 
This  is  a  principle  to  which  Ruskin  attaches  the  greatest  possible 
importance.  "Over  the  doors  of  every  School  of  Art,"  he  writes, 
"I  would  have  this  one  word,  relieved  out  in  deep  letters  of  pure 
gold, — Moderation."  Here  again  one  who  thinks  about  Art, 
though   he   be   no  expert,   can   at  least  with  approximate  justice 

*    Browning.     The  Statue  and  the  Bust. 
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estimate  the  intrinsic  worth  of  a  picture.  Its  theme  may  lack 
restraint.  An  Englishman  feels  that  this  is  the  case  with  many  of 
the  French  pictures  in  the  Louvre.  The  composition  may  show  a 
straining  after  effect.  Ruskin  thinks  that  the  later  sacred  pictures 
even  of  Raphael,  and  many  of  the  sacred  pictures  of  T  tian  are 
guilty  of  this  offence.  As  to  colour,  he  tells  us  that  its  "  very 
brilliancy  and  real  power  is  dependent  on  the  chastening  of  it,  as 
of  a  voice  on  its  gentleness,  and  as  of  action  on  it  calmness,  and  as 
of  all  moral  vigour  or  self-command." 

Ruskin  speaks  with  pride  of  his  having  been  the  first  to  teach 
"the  excellency  and  supremacy  of  five  great  painters, — Turner, 
Tintoret,  Luini,  Botticelli,  and  Carpaccio."  Think  how  this 
principle  of  moderation — as  well  as  others  already  spoken  of — is 
observed  in  the  pictures  of  these  Artists!  To  omit  Turner,  of 
the  four  Italian  artists,  our  National  Gallery  contains  at  least 
one  typical  picture  of  three,  Luini,  Botticelli,  and  Tintoret.  Surely 
no  taint  of  exaggeration  can  be  found  in  Luini's  "Christ  and  the 
Pharisees."  Observe,  too,  how  symmetry — a  sister-grace,  so  to 
speak  of  moderation,  helps  our  delight  in  this  noble  piece  of  work- 
manship !  Botticelli's  "  Nativity  of  Christ,"  will  repay  careful  study. 
It  was  painted  just  a  f^w  years  (1500)  before  that  decline  of  Art 
commenced,  which  Ruskin  so  frequently  and  so  eloquently  deplores. 
Meantime  it  is  itself  an  excellent  example  of  a  truly  religious 
picture.  It  is  rich  in  symbolism  ;  a  creation  of  mind  and  heart  as 
well  as  of  hand.  It  is  an  instance  of  faultless  workmanship,  of 
perfect  serenity,  of  spirituality  and  of  beauty  untainted  by  vileness, 
vice,  or  pain.  It  fulfils  in  a  word  what  Ruskin  describes  as  the 
four  chief  attributes  of  Art.*  The  Venetian  Carpaccio  must  be 
studied  in  Venice  itself.  But  his  brother  Venetian  Tintoret  is 
represented  in  our  National  Gallery  by  three  pictures,  to  which 
we,  as  students  of  this  artist's  enthusiastic  admirer,  should  not  fail 
to  give  most  careful  attention.  We  have  been  taught  that  his 
pictures  of  all  pictures  reveal  vision  as  well  as  sight — stop  not  with 

*     Relation  between  Michael  Angelo  and  Tintoret,  p.p.  15-16. 
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the  surface  but  reach  to  the  heart  of  things.  It  will  be  recollected 
how  he  is  cited  in  Modern  Painters  as  an  artist  of  "penetrative 
imagination."* 

The  study  then  of  the  pictures  by  Turner,  Luini,  Botticelli,  and 
Tintoret  in  our  National  Gallery,  is  one  of  the  best  ways  by  which 
the  student  of  Ruskin  can  help  himself  really  to  enter  into  the 
meaning  of  his  teaching  on  Art.  In  Art,  as  in  all  subjects  of  in- 
tellectual study,  to  have  learnt  really  to  appreciate  a  few  masterpieces 
is  the  first  step  of  true  knowledge.  Let  us  recollect  how  many  of 
the  famous  artists  themselves  began  life  in  this  manner  !  So  devout 
a  disciple  was  Raphael  of  Perugino,  that  the  early  pictures  of  the 
Pupil  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  those  of  the  Master. f 

Readers  of  Ruskin,  if  true  disciples,  must  needs  be  readers  also 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  They  will,  then,  remember  the  following 
impressive  passage  towards  the  end  of  The  Heart  of  Midlothian  : 
"There  is  something  solemn  in  this  delay  of  the  storm,"  said  Sir 
George,  "it  seems  as  if  it  suspended  its  peal  till  it  solemnised  some 
important  event  in  the  world  below." 

"Alas!"  replied  Butler,  "What  are  we  that  the  laws  of  nature 

should  correspond  in   their  march  with  our  ephemeral  deeds  or 

sufferings!       The    clouds  will  burst  when   surcharged  with    the 

electric   fluid,   whether  a  goat  is  falling  at  that  instant  from  the 

cliffs  of  Arran,  or  a  hero  expiring  on  the  field  of  battle  he  has 

»» 
won. 

"The  mind  delights  to  deem  it  otherwise,"  said  Sir  George 
Staunton  ;  "and  to  dwell  on  the  fate  of  humanity  as  on  that  which 
is  the  prime  central  movement  of  the  mighty  machine." 

Sir  George  here  gives  forcible  expression  to  a  feeling  which 
Ruskin  has  happily  described  as  the  "  pathetic  fallacy."  The 
idea  evidently  had  an  attraction  for  Scott.  It  will  be  found  to 
recur  in  different  forms,  but  each  time  in  a  very  suggestive  form, 

*   See  Cap.  on  this  subject:  sec  too,  account  of  his  "Riraiiisc"  in  concluding  pages  of  lecture 
referred  to  in  preceding  note. 

•(•  On  this  subject  of  "Mastership  and  Pupilage,"  sec  a  striking  passage  in  Fort  Clavigera,  xxii. 
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in  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  V,  i  and  ii,  in  the  opening  lines 
of  Rokeby,  and  in  the  concluding  lines  of  the  second  canto  of 
Marmion.  Byron  has  an  allusion  to  the  same  idea  in  the  well- 
known  passage  describing  the  muster  of  forces  in  preparation  for 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Childe  Harold  III,  xxvii.* 

We  should  expect  that  a  feeling  so  natural  to  the  human  heart 
— whatever  the  verdict  upon  it  by  the  reasoning  intellect  may  be — 
would  find  a  place,  as  in  poetry,  so  in  painting.  Thus  it  appears 
in  John  Bellini's  "  Christ's  Agony  in  the  Garden,  and  this  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  introduction  of  it  in  any 
important  picture.  Bellini,  "The  Master  of  Peace,"  it  will  be  re- 
membered, is  an  early  Venetian  artist,  to  whose  sacred  pictures 
Ruskin  directs  our  special  attention.  It  appears  again  in  the 
"Noli  me  Tangere,"  by  the  considerably  later  Venetian,  Titian. 
Both  these  pictures  are  to  be  seen  in  our  own  National  Gallery,  as 
also  is  that  by  Frederick  Walker,  an  English  artist  of  the  present 
century,  "The  Harbour  of  Refuge,"  to  which  we  now  refer.  In 
this,  indeed,  the  blending  of  natural  effects  with  human  sense  is 
so  perfect  that  the  sense  of  pathos  is  most  real  and  most  touching. 
Lovers  of  this  picture  may  be  forgiven  if  they  resent  any  associa- 
tion of  the  thought  of  "fallacy  "  with  it.  It  is  a  piece  of  subdued 
harmony, — most  beautiful,  most  winning,  most  appealing, — a 
matchless  embodiment  of  declining  light  in  the  sky  above,  and  of 
declining  life  in  the  tranquil  court  below. 

This  is  the  first  picture  by  an  English  artist  which  in  the  course 
of  these  remarks  has  been  considered.  Nor  has  any  reference 
been  made  to  English  painters  except  a  very  incidental  one  to 
Turner.  This  seeming  neglect  of  our  own  countrymen  calls  for 
some  explanation.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  singular  history  of 
British  Art.  The  Netherlands,  the  many  city-states  of  Italy, 
Spain  and  France,  had  all  produced  great  painters  and  schools  of 
painting  long  before  we  played  any  part  in  the  sphere  of  Art.     In 

*  See  Dowdcn,  S/iakespere — Hit  Mind  and  Art,  pp.  100-5,  on  "Shakespere's  method  of 
treating  external  nature  as  the  milieu  or  enveloping  medium  of  human  passion." 
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this  one  branch  of  intellectual  effort  we  lagged  behind  the  other 
great  nations  of  Europe.  Then  again,  the  period  of  our  first  succes- 
sion of  artists,  which  may  be  said  to  begin  with  Hogarth,  born  in 
1697,  and  to  end  with  Romney,  who  died  in  1802,  is  not  one  which 
we  should  a  priori  expect  to  be  the  mother-age  of  National  Art. 
For  the  lives  of  these  painters  were  cast  in  a  period,  which  in  other 
departments  of  mental  activity  has  been  described  as  an  age  of  reason, 
or  again  of  prose,*  rather  than  of  conspicuous  imaginative  power. 
Here  again,  our  student  has  ample  food  for  speculation,  for  the  en- 
joyment of  which  no  technical  knowledge  is  requisite.  What 
problems  this  lateness  of  this  island's  appearance  in  the  domain  of 
Art  presents,  when  contrasted  with  the  forwardness  in  all  other 
branches  of  mental  energy !  How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for?  One 
way  has  been  made  familiar  to  us  all,  if  only  by  the  frequency  and 
piquancy  with  which  its  advocate,  Matthew  Arnold,  impressed  it 
upon  our  minds.  The  free  play  of  mind  which  we  associate  with 
the  Renaissance  received  a  check  in  the  advance  and  triumph  of 
Puritanism.  "Spontaneity  of  Consciousness  "  which  would  have 
favoured  Art,  succumbed  before  an  absorbing  regard  for  "strict- 
ness of  conscience."  Puritanism  for  two  centuries  exerted  a 
blighting  influence  upon  the  free  "Singing  of  the  Soul." 

If  however  we  are  content  to  accept  this  as  the  reason  for 
England's  artistic  belatedness,  the  problem  of  the  precise  time  of 
her  artistic  efflorescence  still  remains  to  be  solved.  The  lives 
of  the  artists  in  question  were  lived  between  the  two  dates  1697 
and  1802.  Now  think  amid  what  sort  of  conditions  the  early 
impressionable  part  of  their  lives  would  be  spent!  This  is  one  of 
the  most  memorable  descriptions  of  England  as  it  was  between 
1 7 14  and  1744  :  "It  was  an  age  destitute  of  depth  or  earnestness; 
an  age  whose  poetry  was  without  romance,  whose  philosophy  was 
without  insight,  and  whose  public  men  were  without  character; 

•    Mark  Pattison  and  Matthew  Arnold  respectively! 
Ruskin's  admiration  for  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  partly  based  upon  the  fact  that  "with  a  frightful 
conventionality  of  social  habitude  all  around  him  he  yet  conceived  the  simplest  types  of  all  feminine 
and  childish  loveliness." — The  Ttvc  Faths.     Lecture  II.,  par.  63. 
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an  age  of 'light  without  love,'  whose  very  merits  were  of  the  earth, 
earthy."*  Yes  :  and  yet  the  age  in  which  the  men  were  born  and 
trained,  who  were  to  form  the  first  roll  of  artists  this  country  had 
known ! 

My  task  is  not  the  high  and  difficult  one  of  answering  the 
question  which  is  here  raised.  It  is  the  easier  and  humbler  one  of 
suggesting  what  infinite  material  for  thought  the  unsophisticated 
amateur  of  Art  may  find  in  his  modest,  but  enjoyable  study  of 
pictures. 

In  connexion  with  the  history  of  Art  in  his  own  country,  he 
may  well  find  at  least  one  other  matter  on  which  to  ruminate. 

It  has  been  possible,  at  any  rate,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to 
associate  the  artists  of  the  countries  on  the  continent  with  definite 
schools.  In  England  we  have  had,  it  is  true,  Norwich  and  Pre- 
Raphaslite  Schools.  But  these  have  been  the  exceptions.  On  the 
whole,  our  artists  have  been  characterized  by  that  individuality 
which  is  the  mark  of  a  people  of  whom  it  has  been  wittily  said 
"every  Englishman  is  an  island."  It  must,  however,  be  allowed 
that  even  the  Continental  Schools  of  Painting  mainly  belonged  to 
ages  of  history  when  there  was  a  strong  tendency  among  men  of 
all  occupations  to  form  themselves  into  guilds  or  schools.  Our 
productiveness  in  Art,  it  has  just  been  pointed  out,  came  very  late 
in  our  history.  We  may,  then,  perhaps  infer  that  the  comparative 
absence  of  Schools  of  Painting  among  us  is  not  solely  the  conse- 
quence of  our  character.  It  must  be  further  borne  in  mind  that 
in  other  countries  during  the  period,  since  we  first  began  to  be 
rich  in  artists,  schools  have  played  a  far  less  conspicuous  part  than 
in  the  ages  of  the  great  Art  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  the  city 
states  of  Italy. 

And  now  we  draw  to  a  conclusion.  For  we  have  again  along 
another  line  of  thought  been  led  to  consider  Art  as  reflecting  the 
character  and  historic  conditions  of  the  people  by  whom  it  is 
produced.     So  that,  if  no  further  reason  could  be  given,  for  this 

"J"    Mark  Pattison's  Essay  "Tendencies  of  Religious  Thought  in  England,  1688-1750." 
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reason  alone  Art  is  a  fruitful  as  well  as  a  delightful  subject  of 
study  to  the  observer,  who  in  the  sight  of  the  expert  is  withal  a 
mere  amateur. 
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DUTY.* 

By  Howard  S.  Pearson. 

VERY  slight  etymological  enquiry  will  show  at  once 
the  clear  meaning  and  the  immensity  of  the  subject  I 
have  had  the  temerity  to  choose.  Duty,  is  simply  what 
is  owed,  or  due.  It  represents,  therefore,  the  debt 
which  man  owes  to  God,  and  which  man  owes  to  man  ; 
a  responsibility  in  comparison  with  whose  colossal  proportions  the 
united  national  debts  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shrink  into  a 
beggar's  pittance ;  a  responsibility  which  life  can  never  pay,  and 
from  which  no  man  at  any  time  or  under  any  circumstances  can 
ever  be  free. 

As  regards  the  first  item  in  this  debt,  I  am  aware  that  there  are 
some  who  profess  neither  to  believe  in  God  nor  in  a  future  state. 
To  these  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  say.  That  they  may  have 
formed  some  conception  of  duty  I  by  no  means  deny.  But  it  is 
not  mine  ;  and  it  is  so  far  from  being  mine  that  there  is  no  con- 
ceivable point  of  union  on  which  we  could  meet.  A  debt  must  be 
owing  to  someone,  and  if  there  be  no  God  the  primary  foundation 
of  duty  is  gone.  It  is  then  only  a  matter  of  choice  and  compro- 
mise. It  may  be  still  worth  while  to  assume  a  duty  to  others  in 
order  that  they  may  be  induced  to  assume  a  duty  to  us ;  and  no 
doubt  things  would  so  work  more  smoothly  for  the  time.  But 
whether  it  is  worth  the  while  to  oil  the  bearings  of  a  machine  whose 
ultimate  function  is  merely  to  crush  us,  I  do  not  discuss ;  nor  do 
I  even  profess  to  understand  those  whose  Bible  appears  to  me  to 
be  little  better  than  a  ready-reckoner. 

To  those  who  think  as  I  think,  a  very  few  words  on  the  debt  of 
man  to  God  will  suffice.  Despite  all  that  has  been  said  about  the 
indifference  and  cruelty  of  nature,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to 
glance  at  her  at  any  time  or  under  any  aspect,  without  a  conviction 

*    A  lecture  delivered  before  the  Ruskin  Society  of  Birmingham.  November  I,  1899. 
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of  the  underlying  majesty  and  love  which  rule  her  every  phase. 
Her  very  terrors  are  superb,  her  most  simple  things — the  green  of 
the  grass  and  the  blue  of  the  sky — incomparably  beneficent  ;  her 
every  attitude  is  some  form  of  beauty  ;  her  changes  but  from  grace 
to  grace.  Her  power  and  patience  in  repairing  ravages  are  proof 
enough  of  her  real  meaning.  I  do  not  know  what  the  result  of  the 
present  devastating  war  in  South  Africa  may  be,  but  I  am  sure 
that  in  ten  years  no  trace  whatever  will  remain  in  nature.  Her 
own  ravages  she  quickly  clothes  in  a  bewildering  infinitude  of  grace  ; 
and  we  have  but  to  leave  her  alone  to  ensure  unaffected  loveliness. 

But  however  we  may  fail  to  rise  to  the  idea  of  a  regal  Provi- 
dence, no  sane  person  can  fail  to  see  the  debt  man  owes  to  man. 
Between  man  and  man,  in  the  highest  sense,  there  is  no  escaping  this 
indebtedness.  From  a  moral  point  of  view,  cash  payments  are  not 
possible  ;  all  life  is  one  system  of  limitless  and  inevitable  trust. 
Our  meanest  daily  existence  depends  on  our  trust  in  the  constant 
service  rendered  equally  in  constant  trust  in  us.  The  moment  we 
leave  our  doors  our  safety  depends  on  our  assurance  that  no  one  will 
do  us  wilful  harm,  any  more  than  we  shall  do  wilful  harm  to  them. 
This  is  the  perpetual  truce  of  civilisation,  and  apart  from  civilisa- 
tion it  is  not  known.  Our  travel  is  only  possible  by  perfect  trust  in 
the  performance  of  duty  by  men  quite  unknown  to  us.  We  rush 
headlong  through  the  night  in  utter  dependence  on  the  doing  of 
duty  by  guards,  engine-drivers,  and  signalmen.  At  sea  there  is  not 
a  chance  of  safety  save  in  the  vigilance  and  fidelity  of  captain  and 
crew, — yet  we  are  not  afraid.  Our  light  and  warmth  come  from 
the  laborious  and  grimy  toil  of  men  who  do  what  we  could  not, 
and  would  not  do,  as  their  duty.  Our  health  in  towns  simply 
hangs  on  the  performance  by  others  of  the  most  repellent  tasks. 
Our  national  honour  lies  at  this  moment  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
are  content  to  count  their  lives  not  worth  an  hour's  purchase — 
because  they  have  learned  the  lesson  of  duty.  Nor  should  we 
forget  the  interchanges  of  courtesy  and  help  which  are  even  in  this 
imperfect   state  almost    commonplace,    or  the  growing    bond  of 
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sympathy  and  love  which  is  the  very  cement  to  give  solidity  to  life. 
Many  have  called  Thackeray  a  cynic,  yet  in  one  of  his  letters  this 
cynic  gives  a  picture  of  the  world,  which  I  quote  because  it  ex- 
presses exactly  what  I  mean  in  words  far  better  than  mine. 

"What  we  see  here  of  this  world  is  but  an  expression  of  God's 
will,  so  to  speak. — a  beautiful  earth,  and  sky,  and  sea, — beautiful 
affections  and  sorrows,  wonderful  changes  and  developments  of 
creation,  suns  rising,  stars  shining,  birds  singing,  clouds  and 
shadows  changing  and  fading,  people  loving  each  other,  smiling 
and  crying." 

All  our  indebtedness  to  all  this  is  what  we  owe,  or  ought  to 
return — our  duty.  No  wonder  the  apostle  says  :  "We  are  all 
unprofitable  servants."  Even  to  acknowledge  this  debt  to  God  is 
to  be  on  the  way  to  life  eternal ;  while  to  acknowledge  it  in  any 
marked  degree  to  man,  is  to  gain  universal  honour,  and  such 
immortality  as  human  remembrance  can  give. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  universal  conscience  of  humanity  has 
always  admitted  this.  All  annals  write  in  golden  letters  the  names 
of  the  men  and  women  who  have  behaved  with  conspicuous  fidelity 
to  duty.  Nor  has  it  ever  been  imagined  that  a  possible  error  in 
the  object  could  dim  the  honour  due  to  duty  done.  The  Stuarts 
were  certainly  not  the  best  of  sovereigns, — perhaps,  in  some 
respects,  they  may  be  rather  accounted  among  the  worst.  Yet 
the  fidelity  shown  to  them  has  cast  a  reflected  glamour  even  upon 
their  lost  cause.  After  the  defeat  of  Worcester  the  life  of  the 
second  Charles  lay  in  the  hands  of  scores  if  not  hundreds,  each  of 
whom  might  have  been  enriched  by  treason.  Not  one  betrayed 
him.  After  Culloden,  the  Young  Pretender  committed  himself  to 
the  care  of  mere  brigands  to  whom  all  human  laws  were  a  scoff. 
Not  one  betrayed  him.  All  these  are  honoured,  though  unknown 
by  name,  and  the  lost  records  of  humanity  are  doubtless  full  of  the 
yet  to  be  revealed  dignities  of  the  obscure  heroes  who  paid  their 
debt  and  left  the  world  with  clean  hands. 

There  is  neither  space  here  cr  need  to  do  more  than  glance 
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toward  the  eloquent  words  in  which  Ruskin  has  declared  the  whole 
beauty  of  nature  to  be  the  result  of  duty.  True,  the  actors  are 
here  unintelligent  and  the  duty  is  not  comprehended.  None 
the  less  all  natural  beauty  comes  as  the  fulfilment  of  function,  and 
the  being  what  was  meant  to  be.  That  the  performance  is  auto- 
matic and  involuntary  does  not  alter  the  fact.  Beauty  of  sky  cloud 
and  grass,  of  flower  attracting  insect,  of  mutual  incitement  to  love  ; 
the  sleek  grace  of  the  Felida?,  the  majestic  strength  of  the  elephant ; 
the  flitting,  fleeting  splendour  of  that  aerial  flower — the  butterfly  ; 
the  fresh  green  of  spring,  the  lavish  fulness  of  summer,  the  robe 
of  purple  and  gold  in  which  the  year  lies  down  to  die,  the  winding 
sheet  of  snow  in  which  it  is  buried ; — all  are  Duty. 

But  if  this  be  true,  it  must  be  equally  true  that  all  real  sorrow, 
ugliness,  and  trouble,  must  equally  spring  in  some  way  from  the 
non-performance  of  duty.  This  part  of  my  subject  is  obviously  a 
difficult  and  delicate  one.  I  can  only  plead  in  the  first  place  that 
without  reference  to  this  side  of  the  question  all  I  could  say  on 
duty  would  be  mere  platitude,  and  in  the  second  place  that  no  one 
can  be  more  conscious  than  myself  of  the  duty  undone,  which 
involves  me  frequently  in  a  share  of  the  condemnation  which  I 
unwillingly  pass  on  others.  When  we  blame  the  non-payment  of 
the  universal  debt,  we  speak  as  sinners  to  sinners. 

I  will  ask  first,  what  are  the  chief  forces  of  modern  life ;  and 
then  what  are  the  main  hindrances  to  their  beneficent  results. 
The  chief  forms  I  take  to  be  :  Money, — Education, — the  Press, — 
and  the  idea  of  Social  Progress. 

As  to  money,  the  power  is  not  one  which  needs  to  be  dwelt  upon. 
Nor  do  I  hold  any  eccentric,  or  what  are  called  "advanced" 
opinions  upon  the  subject.  I  regard  the  desire  for  wealth  as  a 
perfectly  legitimate  desire,  since  wealth,  like  any  other  power,  may 
be  used  rightly  as  well  as  wrongly.  I  regard  the  demand  of 
interest  tor  capital  as  an  absolutely  just  demand,  since  no  one  would 
deny  the  right  of  hire  for  land,  tools,  or  other  means  of  gaining  a 
livelihood,  for  all  of  which  money — valueless  per  se — is  merely  and 
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simply  a  convenient  token.  Nor  do  I  in  the  least  see  any  objection 
to  that  legitimate  form  of  speculation  which  consists  in  using  and 
depending  upon  one's  own  judgment  in  cases  of  doubt,  and  the 
outcome  of  which  must  generally  be  for  the  public  good.  But 
this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  much  of  the  speculation  and 
hasting  to  be  rich  of  the  present  day.  Who  shall  defend  those 
who,  taking  advantage  of  the  excitement  of  a  day,  sell  worthless 
businesses  to  their  profit  by  sheer  deceit,  or  sell  even  valuable 
businesses  at  a  price  at  which  they  well  know  they  cannot  pay, 
simply  because  the  excitability  and  ignorance  of  the  public  render 
that  at  the  moment  possible.  That  this  has  been  done,  the  records 
of  the  public  companies  of  the  past  few  years  prove  only  too 
evidently.  Nor  do  the  promoters  of  such  companies  always  even 
trouble  to  deny  it.  They  have  "cleared  out"  in  time,  they  say. 
But  what  have  they  cleared  ?  Not  their  hands,  not  their  consciences. 
Only,  perhaps,  their  bank  book,  which  is  an  entirely  different 
matter. 

With  regard  to  education,  while  giving  all  honour  to  the  enthu- 
siasm which  has  so  enormously  increased  its  bounds  of  late,  it 
requires  no  special  clearness  of  perception  to  see  that  much  of  its 
present  bent  and  method  is  essentially  wrong.  To  "educate"  is 
to  draw  out,  not  to  cram  in.  To  increase  knowledge  and  to  leave 
character  untouched,  is  equally  erroneous  in  principle  and  futile 
in  practice.  Briefly,  a  system  of  teaching  which  does  not  make  its 
first  aim  self-respect,  with  the  natural  corollary  of  respect  for  others, 
is  no  education  at  all.  With  what  success  we  are  now  working  let 
our  blank  walls,  our  street  scenes,  and  our  ostentatiously  and  wil- 
fully vulgar  dialect,  bear  witness.  Nay  more ;  the  serious  promi- 
nence of  gross  offences  of  violence,  the  innumerable  police  court 
cases  which  prove  that  in  a  certain  class,  courtship  is  mere  tyranny, 
and  wedlock,  brutality,  hint  not  indistinctly  at  a  state  of  things  in 
which  the  purest  and  most  beautiful  fountains  of  life  are  poisoned 
at  their  very  source.  It  should  give  rise  to  grave  reflection  to 
remember  that  the  actors  in  these  sordid  dramas  have  all  pre- 
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sumably  been  scholars.  Either  they  have,  or  they  have  not,  passed 
through  our  Board  Schools.  If  they  have  not,  there  must  be  some 
radical  error  in  our  system.  If  they  have,  one  might  well  ask  what 
they  have  been  taught,  The  acquirement  of  knowledge  may  indeed 
alone  count  in  examinations,  but  it  is  not  the  sole  or  the  main  object 
of  education,  and,  such  as  it  is,  one  may  legitimately  wonder  how 
much  mere  knowledge  is  likely  to  have  been  retained  by  those  who 
have  not  even  remembered  the  elementary  decencies  of  life.  The 
most  sanguine  observer  might  well  despair  of  finding  much  remem- 
brance of  mere  lessons  in  those  who  had  forgotten  to  be  men  and 
women,  and  whose  conduct  would  be  a  scandal  to  the  very  brutes. 
It  is  possible  that  instruction  in  some  craft  might  have  awakened 
a  lasting  interest.  It  is  possible  that  an  appeal  to  the  higher  nature 
might  have  touched  some  chord  capable  of  vibration  still,  even  in 
the  most  unfortunate.  But  to  what  do  mere  lessons  appeal  in  an 
intellectual  state  so  debased  ? 

As  to  the  Press,  taking  first  the  newspaper  press,  I  am  very  far 
from  referring  censoriously  to  the  press  of  my  own  city,  which  I 
think  stands  very  high  in  the  scale  of  journalism.  That  the 
standard  is  much  lower  elsewhere,  is  matter  of  common  and  un- 
avoidable knowledge.  The  art  of  false  intelligence  has  been  so  fully 
cultivated  in  these  latter  days  that  at  least  the  one-half  of  the 
"latest  news"  in  some  journals  is  regularly  contradicted  in  their 
next  issue.  If  this  were  the  mere  unscrupulous  making  of  money, 
it  would  be  bad  enough,  but  it  is  often  the  making  of  money  from 
human  agony.  Several  times  within  a  few  months  has  the  loss  ot 
some  great  vessel  been  announced  with  all  the  blatant  publicity  of 
a  flaming  sensational  placard.  In  one  case  comparatively  little 
harm  can  have  been  done,  since  all  concerned — except  the  news- 
paper people — must  have  been  perfectly  aware  that  the  vessel  in 
question  was  not  even  at  sea.  In  the  other  cases  what  anguish  of 
heart  must  have  been  caused,  how  many  pillows  must  have  been 
drenched  with  tears,  how  many  despairing  cries  must  have  gone  up 
to  Heaven — all  that  a  newspaper  might  sell !     And  who  does  not 
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know  how  frequently  reports  of  interviews  are  published,  of  which 
the  persons  interviewed  solemnly  declare  that  they  know  nothing  ? 
Do  those  who  fabricate  such  reports  find  their  occupation  gone  ? 
Is  their  every  subsequent  application  for  employment  met  as  would 
be  the  application  of  a  man  who  brought  his  ticket-of-leave  as  a 
reference?  Or  are  they  merely  regarded  as  "smart  young  men," 
who  have  scant  regard  for  God  or  men,  but  may  be  depended 
upon  to  see  that  at  least  the  "columns"  do  not  fail?  Yet  one 
might  hesitate  a  doubt  whether  the  proprietors  of  newspapers 
clearly  estimate  their  own  interests  in  such  cases.  It  cannot  possibly 
be  for  the  permanent  advantage  of  a  great  social  power  that  it 
should  recklessly  degrade  itself  in  public  esteem.  Someone  said 
that  mankind  might  be  simply  divided  into  the  two  classes  of 
rogues  and  fools.  The  statement  is  in  many  ways  incorrect,  and 
nowhere  more  so  than  in  making  a  distinction  which  often  does  not 
exist.  That  a  man  who  lies  wilfully,  lies  publicly,  and  lies  for 
mere  vulgar  gain,  is  a  rogue — no  one  would  deny.  But  is  he  not 
also  a  fool  ?  And  there  is  perhaps  "  in  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  still." 
What  iniquity  can  compare  with  that  of  a  press,  happily — one 
believes — entirely  foreign,  which  makes  it  its  actual  business  to  fo- 
ment national  antipathy  and  to  incite  to  war?  Can  any  human 
object  be  viler  than  this  ?  We  hear  often  in  these  democratic  days 
of  the  sufferings  caused  by  the  ambition  of  kings.  Let  our 
democracy  look  nearer  home.  It  will  not  be  hard  for  it  to  find  an 
ambition  less  dignified,  but  even  more  detestable  and  pernicious. 

The  newspaper  press  is,  however,  by  no  means  all  the  press,  nor 
can  it  be  made  to  bear  all  the  blame.  A  single  candid  glance  at  the 
present  condition  of  fiction  and  of  the  stage,  will  show  to  how 
great  an  extent  the  interest  is  made  to  centre  in  adultery  and  divorce. 
We  complain,  and  we  are  told  that  the  fault  does  not  lie  with  the 
novelist  or  the  dramatist,  but  with  Society.  "We,"  they  say, 
"merely  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature.  They  are  your  manners 
we  depict,  and  it  is  you  who  are  the  culprits."  I  do  not  know 
what  sinks  may  exist  in  London,  in  Paris,  or  elsewhere,  or  where 
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the  kennels  may  be  found  from  which  these  putridities  may  be 
raked.  But,  speaking  for  average  English  Society,  I  indignantly 
deny  the  truth  of  the  excuse.  For  myself,  I  can  only  say  that 
though  I  have  seen  in  my  experience  many  not  entirely  happy 
marriages,  never  did  I  come  across  one  which  had  the  lamentable 
and  scandalous  ending  which  is  the  commonplace  of  fiction  and  the 
stage.  Never  did  I  meet  in  my  Society,  or  ever  even  consciously 
exchange  a  word  with,  a  divorced  woman.  I  doubt  not  that  the 
experience  of  my  readers  is  practically  the  same,  and  I  protest 
against  the  presentation  to  the  young  and  innocent  of  a  picture  of 
life  which  is  as  false  as  it  is  loathsome. 

I  refer  finally  and  briefly  to  the  errors  which  hinder  the  idea  of 
Social  Progress.  With  this,  in  itself,  I  have — as  every  thinking 
person  must  surely  have — the  warmest  sympathy.  To  make  the 
world  brighter,  happier,  and  more  peaceful ;  to  better  the  lot  of  those 
unfortunate  ones  who  are  born  to  a  heritage  of  toil  and  privation, 
to  lessen  the  burdens  and  anxieties  of  life — these  are  indeed  noble 
aims.  They  might  command  univeral  acceptance  were  they  not 
sometimes  presented  with  an  arrogance  and  an  unwisdom  which 
make  some  of  their  advocates  their  worst  enemies.  Where  all  is 
entangled  by  long  use  and  wont,  how  is  it  that  the  way  is  blocked 
by  the  impatient  and  violent  advocacy  of  reforms  which  the  most 
rudimentary  common  sense  must  recognise  as  the  work  of  genera- 
tions, if  not  of  ages  !  How  is  it  that  in  the  appeals  to  those  who 
are  supposed  to  benefit  by  change,  there  is  so  often  a  loud  and 
passionate  assertion  of  rights  without  one  word  of  duties?  Is  it 
possible  that  there  should  exist  anv  class  of  men  to  whom  rights 
were  more  important  than  duties  ?  Or  is  it  imaginable  that 
any  class  should  be  capable  of  being  bettered  apart  from  the  sure 
foundation  of  duty  done?  Can  we,  in  fact,  ever  become  clean  by 
washing  other  people's  faces  ?  By  follies  such  as  these  all  parties 
are  equally  injured  and  all  reforms  equally  delayed.  There  is  no 
true  advance  which  would  not  benefit  all,  and  which  does  not 
require  the    co-operation    of   all.      We    may   wait  long    for   such 
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advances  while  one  party  is  irritated  into  hostility  by  abuse,  and  the 
other  party  tempted  into  a  fool's  paradise  of  all  rights  and  no  duties. 

It  is  never  a  pleasant  task  to  find  fault,  and  I  turn  willingly  from 
this  part  of  my  subject.  There  is  a  far  happier  side,  and  one  would 
with  glad  thankfulness  acknowledge  how  bravely  for  the  most  part, 
even  in  this  imperfect  state,  duty  is  done.  In  the  damp  gloom  of 
every  mine,  in  the  most  sordid  streets  and  alleys  of  every  city,  on 
every  railway,  on  every  ship,  duty  is  being  heroically  and  silently 
done.  It  is  pathetic  to  think  of  the  habitual  confidence  with  which 
we  daily  commit  the  keeping  of  our  lives  to  men  we  shall  never 
know,  but  who  are  constantly  risking  their  lives  to  keep  ours. 
This  modest,  matter  of  course  heroism,  is  brought  very  vividly  to 
our  remembrance  in  time  of  war.  Ruthless  as  war  is,  it  has  its  side  of 
pure  gold.  It  brings  out  traits  of  character  none  the  less  august 
and  heroic,  that  they  are  exemplified  in  very  simple  people,  and 
scarcely  earn  fame  except  in  the  mass.  In  India,  in  Egypt,  and  in 
South  Africa,  our  soldiers  have  shown  a  self-devotion  which  adds 
lustre  to  our  national  character.  And  it  is  beautiful  to  remember 
that,  while  our  officers  have  self-respect  and  the  opinion  of  others 
to  stimulate  them,  the  brave  rank  and  file  have  had  little  high  training 
or  high  teaching.  They  were  not  very  orderly,  many  of  them,  or 
very  hopeful,  when  they  joined  the  ranks,  but  we  commit  to  them 
in  confidence  much  that  we  hold  dear,  for  they  have  learned  one 
thing — the  lesson  of  Duty — and  it  is  enough. 

Yes,  under  the  stern  sky  of  a  battle  field,  Duty  grows  strong  and 
flourishes.  But  the  obligation  is  no  less  present  here  and  every- 
where. It  is  a  steep  path  whereby  Duty  would  lead  us,  and  the 
stones  are  rough  and  the  flowers  few.  But  it  is  the  upward  road, 
and  there  is  no  other.  Also  it  is,  after  all,  the  one  only  safe  road. 
On  his  signet  ring  the  Emperor  Akhbar,  alone  among  Eastern 
conquerors  in  his  humanity  and  justness,  had  engraved  as  his 
motto,  "Never  knew  I  a  man  to  lose  his  way  in  the  high  road." 
It  is  very  true,  and  one  may  find  precisely  the  same  idea  in  the 
masculine  lines  of  our  own  Dryden  : 
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"No,  there  is  a  necessity  in  fate, 

Why  still  the  brave  bold  man  is  fortunate. 

He  keeps  his  object  ever  full  in  sight, 

And  that  assurance  holds  him  firm  and  right. 

True,  'tis  a  narrow  way  that  leads  to  bliss, 

But  right-before  there  is  no  precipice ; 

Fear  makes  men  turn  aside,  and  so  their  footing  miss." 

But  after  all,  there  is  a  consolation  here.  Life  is  often  hard  and 
dark,  and  it  seldom  mends  as  age  advances.  Were  we  ever  so  for- 
tunate then,  it  cannot  have  been  so  with  all  who  were  dear  to  us ; 
and  we  must  stand  practically  alone.  One  comfort  survives  to  the 
last  hour — Duty.  The  straight  road  always  stretches  upward  and 
onward.  Found  here  and  in  our  place,  we  can  face  an  unknown 
and  unknowable  future.  Pleasures,  business,  success,  ambition, 
friendship,  love, — in  all  these  we  have  lived.  But  they  are  all 
mortal,  and  only  in  Duty  can  we  die  and  not  fear.  It  is  the  fate 
of  Duty  that  she  should  often  now  be  hard,  repellent,  unrewarded, 
and — what  is  worst  of  all — unthanked,  unrecognised,  and  uncared 
for.  But  surely  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  matter.  The  last  tri- 
bunal can  concern  itself  very  little  with  our  success.  Gain  what 
we  may — honour,  wealth,  popularity — it  must  all  be  clean  gone 
then.  What  we  did,  indeed,  will  be  of  very  small  importance. 
What  we  were,  will  stand  naked  and  confessed.  Seen  in  this  light, 
Duty  has  an  immortal  loveliness.  Here  hard  and  stern,  with  tears 
for  her  jewels  and  self  reproaches  for  her  guerdon — there  she  will 
be  radiant  and  triumphant.  Here  tried  in  the  fire,  there  she  will 
be  revealed,  gold  purified.  Grim  poverty  now,  in  Heaven  she 
will  find  all  the  treasure  she  laid  up.  And  when  all  the  work  is 
done,  and  all  the  ambitions  have  passed,  and  all  the  dreams  are 
dead,  one  sole  idea  will  survive  the  grave  and  a  thousand-fold 
exceed  all  anticipation — Duty. 
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Desiderius  Erasmus:  E.  Emerton.     London:  Putnams,  Ltd.^  1899. 

,HIS  book  is  a  very  useful  one.  In  a  small  compass  it 
not  only  gives  a  good  picture  of  Erasmus  and  his  time, 
but  sets  forth  very  fairly  fully  the  authorities  and  the 
facts  for  forming  an  estimate.  The  extracts  from 
(Erasmus  are  very  full,  and  admirably  translated,  though 
one  is  not  altogether  surprised  that  occasionally  they  take  a  form 
more  colloquial  than  is  here  regarded  as  admissible.  The  illustra- 
tions are  numerous,  valuable,  and  well-reproduced,  especially  the 
series  of  Holbein  portraits.  When  it  is  added  that  the  book  is 
well  got  up  and  bound,  and  at  the  same  time  cheap,  it  will  be  clear 
that  it  is  well  worth  reading  for  all  who  have  an  interest  in  that 
most  momentous  period  of  history — the  Reformation,  and  in  this 
fascinating  but  baffling  personality.  For  to  different  critics  Erasmus 
seems  now  a  pioneer,  now  a  reactionary,  the  first  incarnation  of  the 
modern  spirit,  yet  weakly  bowing  to  the  traditions  of  the  elders ; 
to  one  a  faint-heart  Protestant,  to  another  a  time-serving  pagan, 
to  others  a  Catholic  in  its  truest  sense. 

There  are  very  many  divergent  views  of  the  meaning  and  value 
of  these  great  movements,  the  Renascence  and  the  Reformation. 
And  this  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  Erasmus.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  his  character  is  well  put :  it  is  "  dominated  bv 
individuality,"  showing  itself  in  "refusal  to  be  bound  by  any  bonds 
however  easy."  We  see  such  a  character  set  in  the  midst  of  a 
most  complex  time,  when  all  the  restless  elements  of  society  were 
stirring ;  striving  to  keep  clear  of  the  specific  forms  which  that 
restlessness  assumed,  striving  for  peace  where  there  was  no  peace. 
We  remember  that  almost  all  the  material  for  his  biography  is 
consciously  or  otherwise  supplied  by  himself,  and  that  these  con- 
temporaries who  wrote  of  him  were  dear  friends  or  bitter  enemies. 
The  subjects  too,  upon  which  he  set  his  mind,  and  the  movements 
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in  the  midst  of  which  he  was  placed,  retain  their  power  to  stir  feel- 
ing very  deeply,  so  that  only  those  can  write  of  him  impartially 
who  care  little  for  the  things  that  were  the  very  blood  of  those 
two  new  forms  of  life,  the  Renascence  and  the  Reformation. 

Professor  Emerton  is  very  far  from  being  a  slavish  follower  of 
any  of  the  current  views.  Although  this  book  is  not  meant  for 
specialists,  but  for  general  readers,  it  shows  proof  not  only  of  a 
wide  knowledge  but  of  a  keen  critical  faculty,  which  he  exercises 
with  considerable  success.  To  take  prominent  cases,  the  estimate 
of  the  value  of  Erasmus'  account  of  himself,  and  the  depreciation 
of  the  historical  value  of  his  attacks  on  the  monks.  The  analyses 
of  Erasmus'  chief  works  have  been  done  with  great  care  and 
thoroughness,  and  form  a  valuable  feature  of  the  work.  There 
are  many  passages  in  which  certain  phases  of  the  history  are  put 
remarkably  well  ;  we  may  note  especially  the  sensible  account  of 
the  nature  and  meaning  of  patronage,  the  fine  appreciation  of 
Luther,  and  the  relation  of  his  specific  religious  influence  to  the 
many-channelled  movements  of  his  time.  In  the  estimation  of 
Erasmus'  character  it  is  probably  quite  impossible  that  there  should 
be  any  very  general  agreement.  Indeed  most  biographies  of  him 
are,  for  the  most  part,  accounts  of  some  one  phase  of  a  most  com- 
plex personality,  and  differ  so  much  that  they  hardly  seem  to  be 
accounts  of  the  same  man.  Thus  it  is  no  disparagement  of  Dr. 
Emerton  to  say  that  he  has  not  succeeded  altogether  in  constructing 
a  legend  of  Erasmus  to  combine  consistently  all  his  activities,  and 
account  for  his  most  important  inconsistencies.  It  may  not  be 
unprofitable  (especially  for  those  who  are  likely  to  read  the  work) 
to  indicate  some  broad  lines  on  which  it  seems  to  us  legitimate  to 
dissent  from  Dr.  Emerton.  He  has  something  of  the  uncompro- 
mising attitude  of  mind  characteristic  of  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
A  significant  case  is  the  unsympathetic  comment  on  that  beautiful 
passage  in  the  letter  to  Laurinus,  in  which  Erasmus  gives  expres- 
sion to  the  feelings  of  moderate  and  experienced  men.  However 
here  as  elsewhere,  the  original  is  fully  quoted,  so  that  the  reader 
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may  judge  for  himself.  After  the  entry  of  Luther  it  becomes 
increasingly  evident  that  the  author's  sympathy  is  estranged  from 
Erasmus  :  the  correspondence  between  the  two  receives  an  expla- 
nation which  seems  to  us  quite  unconvincing,  and  can  at  best  be 
only  an  alternative  one.  While  seeing  fully  that  the  dogmas  of 
current  theology  were  nothing  to  Erasmus,  Dr.  Emerton  does  not 
realise  the  full  bearing  of  this  fact  in  any  explanation  of  his  attitude 
to  Luther.  It  is  quite  possible  to  see  signs  of  similar  misunder- 
standing in  the  accounts,  for  example,  of  the  Hutten  and  Berquin 
incidents.  After  all  it  is  not  a  very  terrible  condemnation  of 
Erasmus,  that  "  to  follow  him  the  world  would  need  to  be  good." 
He  does  not  get  sufficient  credit  for  his  kind  and  manly  words 
about  Luther  to  the  Archbishop  Albert :  but  as  most  of  the  letter 
is  quoted,  readers  can  draw  their  own  conclusions.  We  are  sure 
they  will  not  think  such  unqualified  emphasis  as  is  shown  on  p.  3 1 9 
at  all  warranted.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Erasmus'  birth 
and  health  were  of  more  consequence  in  the  shaping  of  his  life  and 
character  than  Dr.  Emerton  would  allow — even  his  complainings 
are  less  conventional  than  constitutional.  Some  of  his  inconsis- 
tencies e.g.  his  written  views  on  celibacy,  or  on  the  monastic 
state,  are  capable  of  more  natural  explanations  than  those  given. 
And  then,  in  spite  of  Dr.  Emerton's  low  opinion  of  English  sense 
of  humour,  he  really  misses  much  of  that  delightful  humour  which 
is  at  once  so  characteristic  of  Erasmus,  and  so  helpful  in  under- 
standing him.  But  in  all  probability  the  character  of  Erasmus 
will  always  remain  an  insoluble  problem.  Dr.  Emerton  seems  to 
feel  this,  for  as  he  progresses  he  gets  more  and  more  impatient  of 
the  inconsistencies.  He  hesitates  whether  to  forgive  Erasmus  for 
joining  no  party.  He  realises  keenly  that  Erasmus  towards  the 
end  of  his  life  is  losing  his  practical  importance  :  there  are  great 
things  being  done  on  the  world's  stage,  and  little  time  to  spare  for 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  a  subordinate  in  the  play. 

We  have  no  space  to  deal  with  any  of  the  very  many  important 
points  raised,  and  must  be  content  with  having  only  mentioned 
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some  of  them.  We  may  add  that  Erasmus  has  a  special  interest 
at  the  present  moment  for  his  lifelong  denunciation  of  war.  Dr. 
Emerton  gives  two  eloquent  little  summaries  towards  the  end, 
when  Erasmus  was  near  to  dying  in  that  "peace  of  the  gospel"  for 
which  he  had  lived.  "  He  was  fulfilling  his  mission  as  a  preacher 
of  simple  righteousness,  and  no  clamours  of  criticism  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other  of  the  great  conflict  raging  about  him,  could 
drive  him  for  a  moment  from  his  fundamental  position."  "He 
had  lived  a  cosmopolitan  of  the  earth ;  he  died,  so  far  as  we  know, 
a  cosmopolitan  of  the  world  to  come — a  Christian  man  trusting  for 
his  future  to  the  simple  faith  in  right  doing  and  straight  thinking, 
which  had  really  been  his  creed  through  life." 

J.  A.  D. 


Patriotism  and  Empire.     By  John  M.  Robertson.     London:   Grant 
Richards,  1899. 

IE  have  read  this  book  with  feelings  of  lively  gratitude 
and  satisfaction.  We  have  rarely  seen  a  case  pre- 
sented with  a  more  masterly  grasp  of  the  subject,  and 
with  more  argumentative  skill,  than  this  indictment 
I  of  the  modern  passion  for  "empire"  with  all  its  re- 
sultant evils.  We  trust  Mr.  Robertson's  words  will  be  widely  read. 
They  could  not  appear  at  a  more  opportune  moment,  and  we  know 
no  better  antidote  to  the  rabid,  and  frequently  bestial  utterances 
of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  press  of  to-dav. 

Starting  with  ancient  history,  the  author  exposes  the  ignoble- 
ness  of  what,  in  all  ages,  has  passed  for  "patriotism."  It  is  the 
banding  of  the  strong  against  the  weak,  it  is  the  brute  instinct  of 
battle,  it  is  the  spirit  which,  in  Mr.  Morrison's  able  story,  inspires 
every  "Jago"  to  fight  in  rank  with  his  neighbours,  at  a  moment's 
notice,  against  any  body  of  "  Dove-Laners."  Under  the  name  of 
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Patriotism  Bismarck  was  enabled  to  wage  three  bloody  wars,  the 
result  being  that  "led  by  Bismarck,  Germany's  work  has  been  to 
turn  back  all  social  and  political  progress,  and  to  set  up  a  systematic 
reign  of  militarism,  which  means  force  as  nearly  mindless  as  is 
compatible  with  successful  direction,  in  place  of  what  had  seemed 
a  growing  disregard  for  the  lower  instincts,  and  a  confused  but 
gradually  clarifying  ideal  of  international  peace." 

Mr.  Robertson  shows  how  hollow  is  the  brotherhood  of  men  in 
the  name  of  patriotism.  The  helots  of  Sparta  and  the  yeomen  of 
ancient  Rome  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their  masters,  and 
the  higher  orders  generally,  "only  to  return  to  subordination  and 
grinding  slavery  at  home,  if  any  return  there  were."  Even  in 
England,  after  the  great  patriotic  combination  to  wage  the  war  with 
France  which  commenced  in  1793,  we  find  the  so-called  brother- 
hood of  men  to  be  an  empty  farce,  and  William  Skirving  was 
sentenced  to  fourteen  years  transportation  for  being  the  secretary 
of  a  league  which  agitated  in  a  perfectly  orderly  and  peaceful 
manner  for  universal  suffrage  and  shorter  Parliaments. 

O 

"Patriotism  and  Empire"  is  emphatically  a  book  to  be  carefully 
read.  It  will  be  a  great  impetus  to  all  who  believe  that  the  great- 
ness of  a  nation  does  not  depend  upon  its  army  or  its  territory, 
but  in  the  moral  state  of  its  people,  and  who  see  in  the  ever- 
increasing  armaments  of  the  nations  a  menace  to  the  highest  interests 
of  mankind. 
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Matthew    Arnold.     By    Professor    Saints  bury.     Modern    English 
Writers.     London,  IV.  Blackwood  &  Sons,  1899. 


ROFESSOR  SAINTSBURY  has  had  recourse  to  no 
new  sources  of  information  with  regard  to  Matthew 
Arnold's  life,  for  beyond  the  letters  edited  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
E.  Russell,  there  is  little  to  be  learned.  The  scope  of  his 
monograph  is  therefore  in  the  main  confined  to  a 
criticism  of  Arnold's  literary  work.  But  as  he  points  out 
'"very  few  more  facts  can  really  be  wanted  except  by 
curiosity,  for  in  the  life  of  no  recent  person  of  distinction 
did  things  literary  play  so  large  a  part;  of  no  one  could 
it  be  said  with  so  much  truth  that,  family  affections  and 
necessary  avocations  apart,  he  was  totus  in  Mis."  As  was  to 
be  expected,  Professor  Saintsbury  has  done  the  task  set  him 
in  an  able  manner.  While  thoroughly  critical  in  spirit  he 
shows  a  keen  appreciation  of  his  subject.  And  though  we 
think  he  might  a  little  oftener  have  broken  through  his  cold 
reserve  and  been  less  stinting  in  praise  where  praise  is  due, 
yet  on  the  whole  his  estimate  of  Matthew  Arnold  is  a  fair 
one.  The  book  however  loses  much  of  its  interest,  by  reason 
of  the  microscopic  analysis  to  which,  especially  in  the  earlier 
pages,  Arnold's  literary  work  is  subjected.  This  is  rather  a  fashion 
with  modern  literary  critics,  which  becomes  very  tedious  to  the 
reader. 

Professor  Saintsbury  is  a  lover  of  expression  in  poetry.  He 
does  not  agree  with  Arnold's  doctrine  that  all  depends  on  the  subject. 
He  is  however  by  no  means  convincing  on  this  score,  and  we  half- 
suspect  him  of  only  being  partially  in  earnest.     He  says  : — 

"If,  in  what  pleases  poetically,  poetical  expression  is  always  present, 
while  in  only  some  of  what  pleases  poetically  is  the  subject  at  the 
required  height,  is  it  not  illogical  to  rule  out,  as  the  source  of  the 
poetic  pleasure,  that  which  is  always  present  in  favour  of  that  which 
is  sometimes  absent?" 
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This  is  a  somewhat  specious  argument.  Surely  a  great  poem 
must  have  some  greater  quality  than  that  of  pleasing  poetically. 
It  must  have  something  in  it  which  will  respond  to  man's  deepest 
needs  ;  it  must  thrill  the  heart  with  one  of  the  many  impulses  and 
passions  which  make  humanity  what  it  is. 

Perhaps  the  poet  in  whose  works  this  truth  is  most  emphasised 
is  Wordsworth.  No  poet  when  he  was  dealing  with  common- 
place subjects  could  be  more  bald  and  tedious  than  Wordsworth ; 
but  few  poets  can  surpass  him  in  greatness  or  in  beauty  when  his 
subject  is  a  worthy  one.  Mr.  Ruskin  expresses  the  same  truth  in 
his  definition  of  poetry  in  Modern  Painters :  "  Poetry  is  the 
presentment  to  the  imagination  of  noble  grounds  for  noble 
emotions."  Professor  Saintsbury  himself  gives  his  case  away  when 
in  giving  greater  scope  to  Matthew  Arnold's  definition  of  poetry 
as  "a  criticism  of  life,"  he  defines  it  as  "the  passionate  interpreta- 
tion of  life."  With  this  definition  there  is  little  fault  to  find,  and 
by  the  light  of  it  we  are  able  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  poetry :  to  discover  in  what  lay  its  essential  greatness, 
and  what  were  its  limitations. 

The  poetry  of  Matthew  Arnold  occupies  a  unique  and  important 
place  in  English  poetry.  He  can  neither  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
classical  nor  the  romantic  school.  In  his  correctness  of  style,  his 
metrical  balance,  often  in  his  choice  of  subject,  he  clung  to  the 
colder  traditions  of  the  classical  school ;  but  the  spirit  with  which 
his  poetry  is  imbued  is  the  romantic.  He  believed  that  a  poem 
should  be  objective  in  style,  and  in  "Sohrab  and  Rustum,"  we  have 
a  noble  and  beautiful  example  of  this  style,  but  even  in  this  poem 
the  romantic  spirit  breaks  through,  and  we  have  thus  the  subjective 
treatment  in  the  famous  picture  of  the  majestic  river  Oxus  flowing 
on  regardless  of  human  woes,  to  where  the  stars 

"Emerge,  and  shine  upon  the  Aral  Sea." 

In  his  reverent  love  of  nature,  which   forms  the  great  charm  of 
many  of  his  most  beautiful  poems,  he  had  caught  the  spirit  of 
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Wordsworth.  But  on  the  other  hand  he  was  too  much  of  an 
artist  and  a  scholar  to  fall  into  Wordsworth's  slipshod  methods, 
or  to  forget  that  though  the  lowliest  passions  of  humanity  may  be 
invested  with  dignity,  yet  the  commonplace  can  never  be  poetical. 
If  not  always  profound,  he  is  always  lofty,  and  never  sinks  to 
maudlin  sentiment  as  Tennyson  sometimes  does.  And  yet  he  is 
neither  so  great  a  poet  as  Wordsworth  nor  Tennyson,  nor  has  he 
so  lofty  a  message.  Although  many  of  his  poems  are  almost 
perfect  in  every  respect,  and  will,  we  venture  to  think,  last  as  long 
as  the  language  ;  yet  his  poetic  vein  was  always  scant,  and  he 
was  lacking  in  vigour  and  intensity.  Only  at  times  was  the  in- 
spiration upon  him,  and  rarely  does  Nature,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  "take  the  pen  from  his  hand  and  write  for  him." 
And  the    reason  is  not  far  to  seek.     "The  Poet,"  says  Tennyson  : 

"In  a  golden  clime  was  born, 

With  golden  stars  above  ; 
Dower'd  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn, 

The  love  of  love." 

That  is  he  must  be  intensely  alive.  But  intensity  is  not  often  the 
note  of  Matthew  Arnold.  He  was  too  much  of  a  scholar  and 
a  critic  to  be  a  perfect  poet.  The  critical  facultv  is  fatal  to  the 
creative  faculty.  His  attitude  is  too  often  that  of  the  philosopher 
and  cold  observer  and  not  of  one  who  plunges  into  the  stream 
of  life.  Thus  in  his  sonnet,  "  To  a  Friend,"  he  admires  the  faculty 
of  Epictetus  : 

"Who  saw  Life  steadily  and  saw  it  whole." 

But  the  poet  must  do  more  than  see  life  :  he  must  live  it.  He 
must  be  thrilled  with  it  to  his  finger  tips,  and  his  heart  must  throb 
in  sympathy  with  the  great  heart  of  humanity  and  of  nature.  But 
there  are  two  respects  in  which  his  poetry  is  in  the  highest  degree 
great.  In  his  treatment  of  nature,  and  of  human  affection.  No 
poet,  not  even  Wordsworth,  is  more  faithful  and  more  beautiful  in 
dealing  with  nature.  Here  he  is  recording",  not  the  impressions  of  a 
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moment,  but  the  intimate  and  impassioned  study  of  a  lifetime.  And 
no  poet  can  deal  so  tenderly  and  so  beautifully  with  the  human 
affections,  and  has  so  great  a  depth  of  pathos.  Here  he  is  pro- 
found, and  lays  bare  with  delicate  and  tender  touch  the  very 
recesses  of  our  being.  And  when  the  two  qualities  are  combined 
the  charm  is  complete.  We  never  think  of  Matthew  Arnold 
without  seeing  that  lovely  picture  of  the  two  children  asleep  in  the 
Castle  of  Iscult  in  Brittany,  while  without,  the  castle  park  and  the 
trees,  the  bare  heath  and  the 

"Long  inlets  of  smooth  glittering  sea" 

are  bathed  in  a  flood  of  moonlight :  or  seeing  ever  and  again  the  sad 
visage  of  the  "Forsaken  Merman,"  as  he  rises  from  his  home  in 
the  depth  of  the  sea,  and  with  a  deep  yearning  sadness,  the  pathos 
of  which  lingers  in  our  hearts,  calls  to  the  faithless  mortal  who 
has  deserted  him  and  her  little  ones. 

E.  J.  O. 


The  Realms  of  Gold.     By  John  Dennis.     London  :  Grant  Richards, 
1899. 

HE  aim  of  this  well-written  little  book  is  to  introduce 
youthful  readers  to  the  great  writers  of  our  country, 
.and  to  assist  and  guide  them  in  their  study.  The  book 
is  divided  into  six  "talks"  (we  do  not  like  the  word) 
'and  commencing  with  Chaucer,  ends  with  Tennyson. 
Mr.  Dennis  shews  a  wide  knowledge  of  English  literature  in  all 
its  forms  and  writes  in  a  sympathetic  manner,  free  from  obscurity, 
and  pedantry.  We  think  there  is  a  distinct  need  for  such  books 
as  these.  The  literary  taste  of  our  boys  and  girls  is  frequently 
neglected  at  the  elementary  schools,  and,  in  the  absence  of  proper 
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guidance,  they  are  mentally  ruined  by  feeding  upon  the  trash  which 
is  so  liberally  provided  for  them  by  other  hands.  As  we  write  we 
have  before  us  a  copy  of  a  paper  known  as  "The  Marvel,"  which 
at  the  price  of  a  half-penny  is  issued  weekly  from  2,  Harmsworth 
Buildings,  E.C.,  the  proprietor  being,  we  believe,  Mr.  Harmsworth 
of  the  "  London  Daily  Mail."  It  bears  upon  the  cover  the  notice 
that  it  is  started  "to  suppress  bad  books  for  boys,"  yet  from  end 
to  end  it  is  full  of  the  stories  of  murder  and  other  crimes,  accom- 
panied by  illustrations  crude,  repulsive  and  demoralising.  Such 
rubbish  is  fit  only  for  the  dustheap,  and  on  behalf  of  English  boy- 
hood we  protest  against  such  papers  being  placed  upon  the  market. 
Mr.  Dennis'  book  is  one  antidote  against  their  influence  and  we 
wish  it  every  success. 


lvanhoe.     (Illustrated  Romances).     London  :   J.  M.  Dent  &  Go., 
1899. 

'ESSRS.  Dent  have  made  a  new  claim  upon  our  grati- 
(tude  by  issuing  this  immortal  work  in  a  form  which 
1  will  command  the  admiration  of  all.  This  edition  is 
Jvery  handsomely  printed  in  the  style  which  has  justly 
=»made  its  publishers  famous,  and  it  is  accompanied  by 
six  illustrations  in  colours  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Brock.  We  like  Mr. 
Brock's  drawings  very  much,  but  we  confess  we  do  not  think  the 
colours  improve  them.  We  should  prefer  them  in  black  and  white 
This  however  is  only  a  detail,  and  we  are  sure  that  this  very  hand- 
some edition  will  win  general  appreciation.  Who  is  there  of  us 
that,  after  a  course  of  modern  fiction,  does  not  turn  to  Scott  with 
a  feeling  of  intense  relief  and  profound  gratitude  which  are  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  adequately  express  in  words. 
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Pickwick  Papers.  By  Charles  Dickens.  Nicholas  Nickleby.  By 
Charles  Dickens.  Vanity  Fair.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray.  New 
Century  Library  of  Standard  Literature.  London :  Thomas 
Nelson  &  Sons,  1899. 

jHESE  are  the  first  three  volumes  which  Messrs. 
Nelson  are  issuing  of  a  new  library  of  standard  works. 
We  heartily  congratulate  the  publishers  upon  their 
'enterprise  and  its  result.  The  special  features  of  this 
I  library  are  that  the  volumes  are  of  pocket  size  (4m. 
by  6Jin.),  printed  in  large  type  on  Royal  India  paper,  such  as  that 
used  in  Messrs.  Nelson's  series  of  Bibles.  We  can  only  say  that 
its  use  for  the  present  library  is  eminently  successful.  Each  book 
is  beautifully  produced,  and  although  only  a  little  over  half-an-inch 
in  thickness,  the  type  and  paper  are  such,  that  no  strain  is  caused 
to  the  reader's  eyesight,  and  the  latter  can  feel  nothing  but  pleasure 
in  the  possession  and  use  of  such  charming  editions. 


Luini.  By  G.  C.  Williamson.  Velasquez.  By  R.  A.  M.  Steven- 
son. Great  Masters  in  Painting  and  Sculpture  Series.  London  : 
George  Bell  &  Sons,  1899. 

R..Wil!iamson  gives  a  very  interesting  and  sympathetic 
I  account  of  the  work  of  Luini.  Of  his  life  itself  he 
can  tell  us  but  little.  The  records  are  all  too  scant,  and 
lit  was  left  for  Mr.  Ruskin  to  rescue  Luini  from  con- 
tempt and  neglect,  and  establish  the  supremacy  of  his 
genius.  It  is  strange  how  the  latter  was  persistently  overlooked. 
Everyone  persisted  in  regarding  him  as  the  copyist  of  Leonardo, 
and  it  is  only  of  recent  years  that  the  world  has  grown  to  under- 
stand something  of  the  originality,  pure  and  beautiful  conception, 
and  exquisite  grace  which  his  works  display. 
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Mr.  Williamson's  book  is  of  great  value.  It  contains  not  only 
a  careful  description  of  many  of  Luini's  pictures,  but  an  exhaustive 
catalogue  of  his  works,  with  their  location,  and  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  lovers  of  one  of  the  world's  great  artists. 

The  book  contains  numerous  reproductions  of  the  pictures  dealt 
with,  one  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  re-produce  here. 

In  writing  of  Velasquez,  Mr.  Stevenson  has  to  treat  of  an  artist 
whose  character  and  work  present  a  great  contrast  of  Luini's. 
Students  of  Art  will  be  glad  to  have  this  carefully  prepared  account 
of  the  life  and  influence  of  one  whose  importance  in  the  history  of 
Painting  cannot  be  questioned.  The  student  of  Velasquez,  must, 
we  think,  always  regard  him  with  mixed  feelings.  In  some  of  his 
pictures  there  is  much  which  attracts  our  admiration,  and  many  of 
his  portraits  are  beyond  praise.  But  he  also  painted  many  repul- 
sive subjects,  which  serve  no  good  purpose  whatever,  and  only 
excite  our  wonder  that  he  should  have  used  his  genius  to  such  ill 
purpose. 

The  very  careful  and  able  analysis  which  Mr.  Stevenson  gives 
of  the  influences  which  played  upon  Velasquez  is  most  helpful  in 
assisting  the  reader  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  spirit  of  his 
work. 
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NOTES. 

Botticelli.  \ye  are  glad  to  be  able  to  give  as  a  frontispiece  to 
this  number  an  autotype  reproduction  of  Botticelli's 
painting,  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  John.  Our  readers  will 
remember  that  Mr.  Ruskin  makes  the  proud  and  just  claim  that  he 
was  the  first  to  teach  the  supremacy  and  excellence  of  this  and  other 
artists.  In  the  Rev.  A.  Jamson  Smith's  lecture,  which  appears  in 
this  number,  some  reference  is  made  to  Botticelli's  works,  and  Mr. 
Ruskin's  teaching  thereon,  which  renders  of  additional  interest  this 
reproduction. 


prose  style.  jn  all  essav  upon  the  tendencies  of  prose  style  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  the  writer  deals  with  that  much 
debated  question,  the  essential  characteristics  of  good  prose.  He 
remarks  that  the  virtues  of  English  prose  in  the  classical  period 
were  its  lucidity  and  its  impersonality.  In  these  characteristics  it 
mainly  differs  from  the  prose  of  the  Romantic  school,  the  features 
of  which  are  its  self-assertion  and  its  bold,  almost  poetical,  imagery. 
Lamb  was  the  first  to  break  through  the  classical  traditions,  and 
he  was  quickly  followed  by  Hazlitt,  but  the  battle  was  really  fought 
and  won  in  the  domain  of  poetry.  In  passing  to  the  prose  writers 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  reviewer  speaks  of 
Mr.  Ruskin  as  "at  his  best  incomparable."  "His  best  is  to  be 
found  not  in  the  long  involved  sentences,  wonderful  though  they 
were,  but  in  the  passages  where  he  has  a  thing  to  say,  a  message  to 
deliver,  and  he  sets  it  forth  with  the  incisive  directness  of  witty  and 
pregnant  speech.  No  man  knows  better  the  value  of  plain  words  ; 
no  man  is  better  able  to  startle  a  torpid  mind  into  activity."  The 
reviewer  criticizes  that  self-conscious  straining  after  effect  which 
was  initiated  by  Stevenson,  and  the  unnatural  utterance  and  esoteric 
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vocabulary  which  has  become  in  our  own  day   the  badge   of  a 
literary  cult. 

In  conclusion  he  adds  :  "  the  more  one  reads  of  the  best  prose 
written  nowadays  the  more  one  is  inclined  to  regret  the  eighteenth 
century  manner,  luminous  not  coruscant,  aiming  above  all  things  at 
suavity  and  sanity,  which,  by  its  manly  directness  charmed  the 
reader  into  a  belief  that  he  too  might  have  written  the  same  things 
in  just  the  same  way,  instead  of  filling  him  with  wonder  (as  Mr. 
Meredith  does)  how  on  earth  any  human  being  could  have 
cemented  words  and  ideas  together  into  such  a  jewelled  but 
bewildering  mosaic." 
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The  Journal  of  the  Ruskin  Society  of  Birmingham. 

(The  Society  of  the  Rose.) 

No.  10.     Vol.  III.  April,  1900. 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  MASTER. 

"My  father,  my  father,   the   chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen 

thereof" 

[HE  Master  has  passed  away,  and  a  glorious  light  has 
been  extinguished.  The  news,  though  not  wholly 
'unexpected,  caused  a  thrill  of  sorrow  throughout  the 
'civilized  world.  For  if,  during  many  years  of  Mr. 
iRuskin's  life,  his  teaching  caused  keen  controversy 
and  fierce  opposition,  there  would  be  few,  even  among  his  op- 
ponents, who  at  his  death,  remembered  anything  but  his  noble 
character,  which  ever  remained  unsullied  by  any  act  of  meanness, 
or  word  of  malice ;  and  his  supreme  genius  which  was  entirely 
used  in  the  interests  of  mankind. 

We  cannot  record  without  deep  emotion  the  passing  of  the  last 
of  our  great  seers.  A  Prince  and  a  great  man  has  indeed  fallen ! 
We  recall  with  a  feeling  of  their  peculiar  appropriateness  the  beau- 
tiful lines  by  Scott  on  Pitt — 

"  Now  is  the  stately  column  broke, 
The  beacon-light  is  quench'd  in  smoke, 
The  trumpet's  silver  sound  is  still, 
The  warder  silent  on  the  hill !  " 

John  Ruskin  linked  us  with  the  giants  of  the  past.  He  had 
outlived  his  peers,  and  as  he  too  goes  from  us,  we  are  filled  with 
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a  sense  of  the  loss  it  means  to  the  world,  though  this  can  as  yet 
be  only  dimly  recognised. 

But  yet  we  feel  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  sorrow.  The  pro- 
cession which  on  that  dull  January  day  bore  the  remains  of  the 
Master  from  his  mountain  home,  along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  to 
the  little  Church  of  Coniston,  was  in  reality  a  triumphant  proces- 
sion. For  he  whom  it  carried  had  lived  his  life  and  had  accom- 
plished his  work,  and  had  left  his  message  behind  him  for  the 
illumination  of  the  ages. 

His  death  should  therefore  inspire  the  ever  widening  circle  of 
his  disciples  with  a  greater  zeal  in  working  for  the  attainment  of 
the  ideals  he  has  set  forth.  Thus  can  we  shew  our  gratitude  for 
the  noble  example  of  his  life,  throughout  which,  with  dauntless 
courage,  unflagging  enthusiasm,  and  heroic  devotion,  he  fought 
for  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness. 

J.  H.  W. 
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A  RULER  in  the  realms  of  thought, 

A  conqueror  of  the  human  heart ; 
Though  bloodless  were  the  deeds  he  wrought, 

No  warrior  played  a  nobler  part. 

The  one  strong  man  against  the  world, 

He  dared  to  fight  his  way  alone 
Through  Mammon's  jeering  crowds,  and  hurled 

That  monster  from  his  golden  throne. 

His  love  for  man  forgave  their  jeers  ; 

And  steadfastly  the  path  he  trod 
Whereon  unfaltering  saints  and  seers 

Had  led  the  way  to  Christ  and  God. 

And  they  who  followed  after  caught 

New  glimpses  of  the  coming  day 
When  force  and  greed  to  love  and  thought 

Shall  abdicate ;  and  truth  hold  sway. 

To  art,  to  life  he  gave  new  birth, 

And  taught  by  noble  sacrifice 
How  men  might  make  this  transient  earth 

A  long  romance  of  Paradise. 

A.  E.  Fletcher. 
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By  Professor  F.  York  Powell. 

IT  sunset,  on  the  20th,  died  a  man  who  has  done  much 
for  his  countrymen  and  would  feign  have  done  more. 
For  years  and  years  he  prophecied  to  us  of  faith  and 
hope  and  charity,  and  of  judgment  of  come.  He  kept 
'high  ideals  before  us,  he  was  charitable,  kind  and  un- 
selfish in  his  own  life.  Like  Carlyle,  his  master,  he  hated  shams : 
"appearances"  or  "custom,"  or  "what  is  expected"  or  "what 
must  be  profitable,"  were  excuses  of  no  avail  in  his  eyes.  "  Is  the 
thing  true  ?  "  was  his  test,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  though  in  ap- 
plying this  touchstone  we  shall  often  go  wrong,  such  is  human 
ignorance,  we  shall  not  be  so  likely  to  go  wrong  in  the  long  run  as 
if  we  took  another.  Like  Carlyle,  too,  he  was  a  great  preacher, 
preaching  to  a  nation  that  has  known  many  great  preachers  from 
the  days  of  King  Alfred  and  of  Langland  until  to-day.  Moreover, 
he  was  a  popular  preacher,  but  he  was  no  hireling  loving  to  pro- 
phecy smooth  things,  flattering  under  the  simulation  of  rebuke  or 
apologising  for  and  glossing  over  mean  and  petty  national  sins. 
He  was  a  statesman  sometimes,  but  never  a  politician,  it  was  em- 
phatically not  his  humour  to  worship  the  ugly  idol  of  expediency 
nor  could  he  stoop  to  cajole  fools  in  order  to  gain  place  or  popu- 
larity. His  morality  would  not  have  allowed  him  to  tell  the  House 
of  Commons  that  adulteration  was  a  mere  form  of  competition. 
He  was  not  willing  to  tell  working  men  that  they  were  wise  in 
matters  of  which  they  were  ignorant,  honest  when  he  knew  that 
they  were  too  often  lazy  and  stupid,  fine  fellows  when  they  were 
obviously,  too  many  of  them,  more  drunken,  brutal  and  dirty 
than  they  need  be  :  though  to  no  man  in  England  was  the  cause  of 
the  poor  ever  nearer,  and  few  public  men,  that  we  have  known, 
have  thought  and  worked  more  earnestly  on  behalf  of  those  who 

*    An  Addreaa  delivered  before  the  Ruskin  Society  of  Birmingham,  31st  January,  1900. 
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labour  with  their  hands  or  have  held  good  handiwork  with  more 
respect.  Like  Carlyle,  too,  he  was  one  of  the  first  English  thinkers 
to  discover  and  expose  the  hopeless  but  most  delusive  fallacies  of 
the  old  school  of  political  economy,  though  all  he  got  for  many 
years  for  this  service  was  shallow  mockery.  But  the  political 
economy  of  to-day  is  the  political  economy  of  John  Ruskin,  and 
not  the  political  economy  of  John  Bright  or  of  John  Stuart  Mill. 
There  was  a  time  when,  as  he  said  himself,  Carlyle  and  he  stood 
almost  alone  against  the  world  that  listened  greedily  to  the  babble 
of  party  politicians  and  the  chatter  of  popular  journalists,  to  all 
the  meaningless  buzzing  of  the  ephemerals,  in  fact.  But  how  does 
it  stand  now?  What  was  essential  in  the  creed  of  these  two  men 
is  now  largely  a  matter  of  faith  (though  not  always  of  practice) 
among  thinking  men  and  women  wherever  English  is  spoken.  I 
am  not  claiming  for  John  Ruskin  the  infallibility  that  belongs  to 
no  man,  were  he  even  Isaiah  or  Dante  or  Shakespeare,  but  I  do 
say  this,  that  in  the  midst  of  an  evil  generation  that  laboured  busily 
with  the  muck-rake,  delighting  in  its  filthy  toil  and  refusing  any 
other  work,  he  was  not  content  to  live  meanly  or  think  meanly,  or 
act  meanly,  and  that  like  Meredith  (the  one  now  left  to  us  of  the 
great  English  teachers  this  dying  half  century  has  known)  he  never 
ceased  to  point  out  the  evil  of  the  headlong  pursuit  of  riches  and 
rank  followed  to  the  reckless  damage  of  body  and  soul,  and  to  the 
callous  and  wanton  injury  of  every  beautiful  place  and  beautiful 
thing  in  these  islands.  I  confess  it  is  this  side  of  the  man  that 
chiefly  appeals  to  me  in  his  writing,  though  I  can  see  perfectly 
well  that  he  was  not  talking  idly  when  he  complained  that  he  was 
taken  away  from  his  own  proper  work  because  upon  him  (as  upon 
William  Morris  later)  it  was  borne  in  that  no  one  could  or  would 
give  the  message  he  had  learnt  to  his  fellows  but  himself. 

For  Ruskin  was  both  an  artist  and  a  teacher  of  art.  His  own 
art  work  was  twofold,  he  wrought  with  pencil  and  with  pen,  with 
line  and  colour  and  with  words.  His  drawings  are  always  delicate, 
often  gently  and  delightfully   expressive.      His  art   criticism   is 
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admittedly  of  high  order.  In  fact  he  has  anticipated  much  of  the 
most  modern  aesthetic  teaching  now  received  wherever  art  is  really 
followed.  It  is  not  such  a  slight  thing  that  he  taught  himself  by 
patient  work  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  work  of  a  man  who 
was  neither  understood  nor  appreciated,  though  he  had  in  highest 
measure  the  divine  gift  of  nobly  rendering  natural  colour  and  form, 
and  of  clothing  his  vision  of  reality  with  such  a  garment  of  glory 
as  had  never  till  then  seemed  possible  or  creditable  to  an  English 
painter.  If,  like  all  critics,  Ruskin  was  no  judge  of  the  works  of 
art  he  did  not  love,  at  least  he  deeply  understood  those  that  he  did 
love.  He  was  blind,  wholly  blind  to  the  genius  of  Whistler,  but 
he  was  also  one  of  the  first  and  best  appreciators  of  Turner,  and 
though  there  are  high  technical  qualities  in  Turner's  work  that  are 
(as  some  good  judges  hold)  even  to-day  insufficiently  apprehended, 
yet  there  must  be  as  a  result  of  Ruskin's  generous  partizanship 
many  careful  students  of  Turner's  work,  that  were  first  Jed  to  study 
it  by  reading  Modern  Painters.  It  was  Ruskin  too  that  placed  the 
study  of  medieval  art  on  its  true  basis.  It  was  Ruskin's  cham- 
pionship that  helped  the  Pre-Raphaelites  in  their  long  struggle  and 
Ruskin's  writings  furnished  them  with  a  store  of  arguments  for 
the  positions  they  had  taken  up.  His  philosophy  of  art  and  ethic 
largely  became  theirs.  In  the  battle  where  Millais  by  his  illustra- 
tions, Morris  by  his  handicraft,  Rossetti  by  his  colour,  and  Swin- 
burne by  his  verse  overthrew  the  armies  of  the  aliens,  Ruskin  did 
his  allies  yeoman  service.  That  he  was  unable  to  see  that  beyond 
these  men  and  their  work  there  were  new  men  and  fresh  possi- 
bilities to  come,  that  he  could  hardly  conceive  a  great  architecture 
save  in  terms  of  Medieval  Venetian  or  North  French  Ogivale, 
that  he  could  neither  appreciate  "  classic  style  "  nor  the  imitations 
and  paraphrases  thereof — to  say  this  is  to  say  that  he  had  marked 
and  distinctive  likes  and  dislikes,  and  that  possessing  the  artistic 
temperament  he  was  frankly  intolerant  of  all  that  did  not  seem 
likely  to  satisfy  his  personal  ideals.  It  is  certain  that  Turner  would 
have  differed  totally  from  him  in  his  view  of  the  Dutch  school : 
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and  a  system  of  criticism  that  practically  ignores  Rembrandt  and 
Velasquez  and  treats  with  contempt  the  most  beautiful  and  subtle 
developments  of  Japanese  art,  can  never  be  accepted  as  in  any 
way  a  complete  view  of  the  subject.  Still  few  critics  have  had 
the  power  to  transfer  to  others  so  much  of  the  effect,  that  a 
great  work  of  visual  art  produces  on  themselves  after  prolonged 
study  of  its  quality,  as  Ruskin  could.  He  would  sometimes 
dwell  far  too  long  and  fancifully,  as  many  of  us  thought,  on  the 
subject,  or  the  ideal  that  was  conjured  up  by  the  picture  he  was 
admiring,  but  he  could  also  feel  acutely  the  quality  of  the  painting, 
the  charm  of  the  pattern,  the  satisfactory  play  of  the  lines,  and  the 
power  of  the  colouring  whenever  the  picture  was  of  the  kind  he 
could  understand.  He  did  his  best  to  educate  his  public  to  art, 
whether  in  this  he  did  well  or  ill,  who  shall  yet  decide?  It  has 
been  held  by  those  who  do  not  speak  lightly,  that  to  awaken  any 
one  to  the  delight  of  the  eye  is  to  do  him  an  immense  service,  and 
that  even  though  such  an  one  have  but  small  art  aptitudes,  those 
tiny  aptitudes  were  better  increased  than  left  to  diminish  by  disuse. 
The  influence  of  Ruskin's  teaching  really  marks  the  difference 
in  English  art  between  1 880  and  1 860,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  street, 
indeed,  or  a  house  in  England  that  does  not  bear  some  trace  of 
Ruskin's  influence. 

Though  Mock-Venetian  has  become  an  abomination  in  the 
hands  of  the  jerry-builder,  though  Postlethwaite  has  babbled  nau- 
seously of  Botticelli  and  of  much  else,  though  much  foolishness 
has  been  said  and  done  by  those  who  have  made  the  following  of 
Ruskin  a  symptom  of  fashion  instead  of  a  matter  of  conviction, 
though  even  among  honest  followers  of  the  Master  there  has  been 
much  blind  bigotry  and  plenty  of  silly  partizanship,  all  this  does 
not  really  destroy  the  value  of  the  good  Ruskin  has  done,  working 
at  first  entirely  single-handed  and  long  almost  alone.  We  must 
remember  too,  all  that  is  really  essential  in  his  art-teaching  has  been 
generally  absorbed,  we  only  stop  now  to  discuss  points  where  we 
differ  from  it,  tacitly  accepting  its  main  axioms — the  necessity  of 
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sincerity,  patience,  observation — and  agreeing  implicitly  with  his 
rejection  of  machine-made  decoration,  dishonest  use  of  material, 
needless  ornament,  useless  detail  and  all  the  fashionable  falsities 
that  can  never  become  tolerable  or  excusable  to  the  true  artist. 

His  own  handiwork  was  patient,  careful,  minute,  he  was  a  fine 
draughtsman  (so  fine  that  few  save  artists  seem  to  me  to  have  really 
appreciated  the  beautiful  and  attractive  character  of  his  most  sensi- 
tive work),  he  had  a  subtle  feeling  for  colour  in  itself,  but  he  would 
not  understand  what  the  critics  meant  by  composition  and  he  did 
not  try  to  grapple  with  or  to  comprehend  the  problems  that  men  like 
Manet  and  Degas  have  set  themselves  to  solve  as  far  as  may  be. 
Those  iridescent  effects  that  Turner  saw  and  grappled  with  so 
boldly,  as  Mr.  Stevenson  has  pointed  out,  a  whole  generation  before 
other  men  dreamed  of  trying  to  reproduce  them,  were  often  negli- 
gible phenomena  to  him.  He  too  often  mixed  ethical  matters  that 
do  not  concern  art  at  all  with  his  art  criticism,  always  to  the  delight 
of  the  Philistines  but  not  always  to  the  pleasure  of  the  artist. 
Though  even  here  it  is  certain  that  in  treating  of  the  social  aspects 
of  art  he  did  great  service  and  took  up  this  consideration  of  difficul- 
ties that  had  not  been  overcome  or  even  fairly  attacked  since 
the  days  of  Plato.  He  was  often  fantastic,  he  was  not  seldom 
whimsical,  he  was  at  times  obstinate,  we  may  freely  allow  all  this 
and  yet  the  man  was  so  forceful  that  we  shall  detract  little  from  the 
great  mass  of  benefit  he  did,  for  he  was  the  first  person  to  convince 
English  people,  other  than  artists,  that  art  is  a  matter  of  real  im- 
portance, that  art  must  above  all  things  express  the  artist's  real 
feeling,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  middling  well  in  art,  that  only 
the  human  hand  can  produce — a  piece  of  art — axioms,  platitudes 
now,  but  paradoxes  when  he  first  wrote  them  down. 

I  have  said  that  Ruskin  was  a  prophet,  that  is  in  its  true  sense  a 
forth-speaker,  a  man  that  stood  up  to  speak  the  truth  as  he  felt  it 
to  his  generation,  he  was  also  a  prophet  in  our  common  sense,  a 
fore-teller.  How  many  of  the  measures  he  recommended,  when 
the  kindly  Thackeray  was  compelled  by  the  angry  outcry  of  the 
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orthodox  economists  of  the  day  to  close  the  Cornhill  to  his  articles, 
are  now  practical  politics,  National  Education,  National  Hygiene, 
National  Dealing  with  the  housing  of  the  poor,  even  National 
Succour  for  those  who  fall  by  the  way  in  the  toilsome  march  of  the 
Army  of  Labour,  National  Dealing  with  Land,  National  Dealing 
with  Trade,  with  Colonisation,  with  all  the  real  National  Interests, 
all  these  measures  so  long  denounced  without  distinction  by  the  old 
dead  political  economy  he  advocated  and  they  are  within  or  at  our 
doors.  No  European  statesman  of  this  generation  or  the  last, 
(save  perhaps  Bismarck)  has  set  out  such  a  programme  and  seen 
so  much  of  it  carried  through  in  his  lifetime,  and  this,  though  he 
was  a  mere  private  man,  not  in  Parliament,  belonging  to  no  creed, 
no  party,  attached  to  no  newspaper,  possessing  not  the  gift  of  oratory, 
loathing  the  demagogic  arts,  opposed  by  the  idols  of  the  day,  Glad- 
stone, Bright,  Mill  and  Company,  only  welcomed  by  the  young 
enthusiasts  that  read  his  books  and  flocked  to  his  lectures,  only 
appreciated  by  a  few  honest  workers,  such  as  Thomas  Dixon  and 
supported  by  a  few  wise  friends  such  as  Carlyle.  And  it  is  this 
man,  laughed  at  for  years  as  a  sentimentalist,  scorned  as  an  idle 
dreamer  by  the  great  editors  whom  he  wholly  abhorred,  that  has 
proved  himself  almost  alone  in  his  generation,  a  great  practical 
English  reformer. 

But  soothsayer  though  he  essentially  was,  born  to  the  office  and 
consecrated  to  the  quest  in  which  he  spent  most  of  his  life,  he  was 
also  the  knight  of  art.  His  message  was  delivered  in  the  most 
enchanting  melody.  Each  sentence  of  his  best  work  was  a  beau- 
tiful morsel  in  itself  and  fitted  aptly  and  justly  to  the  particular 
mosaic  he  was  constructing.  He  used  that  most  difficult  and  beau- 
tiful of  musical  instruments  known  to  us — the  English  language, 
with  all  the  mastery  that  long  and  careful  self-training,  that  minute 
observance  of  the  older  masters,  that  an  inborn  sense  of  rhythm 
and  an  exquisite  variety  of  expression  all  his  own  had  given  him. 
Whether  he  speaks  of  things  homely  and  peaceful  as  in  his  Praterita ; 
or  of  things  antique  and  high  as  in  his  books  on  Italian  and  English 
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Art ;  or  of  things  deep  and  pathetic  and  sternly  imminent,  as  in  his 
works  on  Society  and  Economy,  one  could  not  choose  but  listen  to 
the  strain,  though  there  was  in  it  no  siren  music,  no  wanton  piping 
of  vain  musicians,  but  the  right  melody  that  Milton  loved  and  used, 
now  simple  and  wooing  as  a  child's  talk,  now  high  and  clear  and  com- 
pelling as  if  an  angel  spoke.  His  fair  winged  words  caught  the 
listeners  up  into  the  beautiful  wild  places  of  the  earth,  led  them 
through  the  fair  cities  and  minsters  of  old,  brought  them  to  the  shore 
of  the  sounding  sunlit  sea :  and  whether  the  seer  chose  to  speak 
of  the  air  of  the  earth,  of  the  fires  of  the  heaven,  or  of  the  waters 
of  the  firmament,  he  enchanted  all  that  heard  him.  Even  the 
works  and  deeds  of  great  men  as  he  spoke  of  them  seemed  to  glow 
more  brightly  by  reason  of  his  words. 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  loving  care  for  the  glories  of  Art,  and 
his  perpetual  sorrow  for  the  fair  things  that  he  saw  neglected  and 
destroyed  around  him,  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  never  for  an  hour 
forget  that  there  were  possibilities  of  fairer  things  on  earth  in  this 
common  world  of  men  than  any  that  painter  or  sculptor  imagined. 
It  was  his  rooted  belief  that  to  bring  beauty  into  life  was  the  artist's 
supreme  task.  He  was  never  tired  of  proclaiming  that  the  grime 
and  squalor  and  dull  horror  of  the  modern  city  were  the  results 
above  all  of  ignorance  and  greed  and  lack  of  truth,  and  of  declar- 
ing that  it  needed  only  the  self-sacrifice  and  effort  of  those  who 
really  loved  higher  things,  if  they  would  but  band  together  against 
the  evil  that  encompassed  them,  to  bring  about  the  Great  Conver- 
sion and  make  the  work-a-day  world  we  live  in  a  place  fit  for  human 
beings  and  happy  living  things  instead  of  allowing  it  to  remain  the 
inferno  that  it  is  now  to  far  too  many  of  our  fellow  creatures  in 
this  England  of  to-day. 

Of  all  the  Englishmen  of  this  century,  both  rich  and  gifted, 
surely  this  man  put  his  talents  to  the  best  account.  His  great 
wealth  he  spent  wisely  and  generously,  he  sought  for  no  base  returns, 
he  did  not  require  or  look  for  gratitude,  he  merely  desired  to  see 
what  he  had  bestowed  was  put  to  the  best  use.      His  frugal  child- 
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hood,  his  solitary  youth,  his  sad  manhood,  his  old  age  darkened  by 
the  knowledge  that  though  his  teaching  was  a  real  force  for  good, 
it  could  scarcely  be  accepted  before  some  sudden  calamity,  searching, 
and  significant,  should  force  his  countrymen  to  pause  in  their  blind 
race  for  wealth  and  to  steadfastly  consider  other  aims.  But  his  own 
sorrows  never  soured  him,  he  continued  pitiful  for  others,  grateful 
to  his  friends,  steadfast  in  the  path  he  had  chosen  to  pursue. 

Such  a  character  is  surely  worthy  of  honour,  above  all,  of  the 
honour  of  patient  attention.  Faults,  short-comings,  errors  and 
prejudices  he  had,  of  course — are  they  not  set  forth  in  his  writings  ? 
But  in  what  man  of  his  intellectual  rank  are  these  faults  so  little 
hurtful,  so  easily  recognised,  so  simply  avoided,  for  sure  as  he  was 
of  the  business  he  had  to  do,  he  lets  us  see  everywhere  in  his  work 
that  these  dust-specks  on  the  mirror  are  but  momentary  blurs  in  its 
clear  reflections.  Ruskin  was  right  where  most  thinking  men  held 
him  wrong,  and  only  wrong  where  most  thinking  men,  of  his  time 
and  ours,  have  been  right.  If  he  was  one  that  never  faltered  in  his 
arraignment  of  sins  and  sinners,  of  fools  and  foolishness,  he  was 
not  eager  to  quench  the  smoking  flax,  nor  slow  to  acknowledge  his 
own  mistakes.  When  he  saw  the  multitude  he  pitied  them,  so  that 
he  has  left  many  behind  him  that  bless  his  memory,  and  there  are 
not  a  few  to-day  that  have  cause  to  deplore,  full  of  years  and  full 
of  achievement  as  his  life  has  been,  the  death  of  a  righteous  man. 

I  cannot  sit  down  to-night,  with  this  man's  memory  in  all  our 
minds,  without  trying  to  put  once  more  before  you  in  the  briefest 
way  the  central  thoughts  that  John  Ruskin,  and  every  one  of  our 
English  prophets  before  him  have  desired  to  impress  upon  us  as 
a  nation.  They  have  not  told  us  to  tire  ourselves  out  in  saving 
our  own  miserable  souls,  or  even  the  miserable  souls  of  other 
people,  they  have  set  small  store  by  dogma,  they  have  not  tried 
to  bind  us  down  to  rigid  rules  of  ritual  observance,  they  have 
uniformly  insisted  upon  deeds  rather  than  words,  upon  the  necessity 
of  taking  the  trouble  to  think,  and  upon  the  dutv  of  every  English- 
man wholly  abjuring  for  himself  the  crying  national  sins  of  cant, 
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pharisaism,  snobbishness,  love  of  money  and  stupidity,  and  of  every 
Englishman  cherishing  at  all  costs  the  national  virtues  of  fair-play, 
patience,  courage  and  perseverance.  They  have  all  seen  that  the 
people  that  possesses  the  greatest  number  of  healthy,  honourable, 
cheerful  and  wise  men  and  women  is,  and  must  be,  the  greatest 
nation  on  earth. 

It  behoves  all  of  us  to  pay  heed  to  John  Ruskin's  message,  and 
especially  at  this  hour  when  the  outlook  is  by  no  means  unclouded. 
If  we  mean  to  secure  for  our  race  the  high  and  worthy  future 
we  have  dreamed  of,  nay,  if  we  would  secure  the  useful  and  hon- 
ourable position  we  now  hold  in  the  world,  we  must  set  our  house 
in  order  while  there  is  yet  time  to  do  so.  We  must  forthwith 
determine,  as  we  can,  if  we  will,  that  we  at  least  will  be,  at  any 
material  cost,  a  people  of  truth-lovers  and  lie-haters,  of  healthy 
bodies  and  clear  minds.  Luck  that  has  so  long  favoured  us  we 
cannot  command ;  riches  are  deceitful,  bravery  without  brains  has 
never  saved  an  animal,  much  less  a  nation,  from  extinction.  As  a 
nation,  or  as  individuals,  we  can  only  depend,  as  Ruskin  has  warned 
us  that  we  must  depend,  on  hard-bought  wisdom,  and  self-control, 
and  the  power  that  lies  in  strong  muscles  and  wisely-trained  brains. 
We  are,  every  English  soul  of  us  (and  we  ought  to  feel  that  we 
are)  in  the  position  of  the  Roman  of  old  whose  paramount  and 
perpetual  duty  it  was  to  take  care  that  his  commonwealth  came  to 
no  hurt.  There  are  few  of  us  that  do  not  wish  to  hand  on  this 
goodly  heritage  our  forefathers'  blood  has  bought  for  us  unimpaired 
to  our  children,  proud  in  the  faith  that  they  will  not  misuse  it  or 
waste  it,  but  till  it  to  the  general  advantage  of  all  that  is  good  and 
beautiful  on  earth.  It  is  not  that  the  path  of  duty,  the  way  of  the 
right  life,  is  unknown  to  us,  it  is  merely  that  it  is  difficult  to  walk  in. 

But  it  is  only  by  the  effort,  strenuous,  if  small,  of  individuals  each 
in  his  own  sphere,  that  we  can  so  forward  matters  that  a  man  may 
come  to  look  forward,  as  the  man  in  whose  honour  we  have  come 
together  here  was  able  to  do,  in  a  full  and,  as  he  believed,  a  well- 
founded  confidence,  to  times  that  we  can  never  see,  but  that  our 
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efforts  (feeble  as  they  must  often  be)  may  possibly  bring  nearer 
to  our  children's  children,  when  for  Earth's  severed  multitudes 
of  the  Wicked  and  the  Weary,  there  shall  be  holier  reconciliation 
than  that  of  the  narrow  home,  and  calm  economy,  where  the  Wicked 
cease — uot  from  trouble,  but  from  troubling — and  the  Weary  are  at 
rest. 
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By  Sir  Wyke  Bayliss. 

F  I  venture  to  say  a  few  words  in  commemoration  of  the 
Master  of  the  Society  of  the  Rose — is  he  not  himself  the 
Rose  ? — it  is  because  I  can  speak  neither  as  a  disciple  nor 
as  a  critic,  but  as  a  witness.  I  have  seen  a  flame  lit  in 
'England  which  I  trust  by  God's  grace  never  shall  die  out — 
the  flame  of  a  true  and  generous  love  of  Art,  and  through  Art  of 
all  things  beautiful.  I  believe  that  the  torch  kindled  by  Mr.  Ruskin, 
the  undergraduate  of  Oxford,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  is  as  lu- 
minous, as  enduring,  and  within  certain  limits  as  beneficent  as  that 
kindled  by  Ridley,  the  divine,  in  the  sixteenth. 

I  say  within  certain  limits  because  I  recognise  the  difference  be- 
tween the  evangel  of  the  two  men  :  I  name  them  together  because 
I  claim  that  their  evangel — the  light  they  carried — comes  from  the 
same  source.  If  we  compare  the  Creed  of  the  Guild  of  St.  George, 
for  which  Mr.  Ruskin  lived,  with  the  Creed  of  the  Church,  for 
which  Ridley  died,  we  shall  perceive  how  incomplete  is  each  without 
the  other — incomplete,  that  is,  if  they  are  intended  to  be  a  rule  of 
human  life  and  action.  In  the  Creed  of  St.  George  there  is  no 
recognition  of  dogmatic  theology :  in  the  Creed  of  the  Reformer 
there  is  no  recognition  of  aesthetic  emotion.  Ruskin's  formulary 
might  have  been  written  if  Christ  had  not  been  a  ransomer,  and  we 
had  all  begun  life  with  a  clean  slate.  Ridley's  might  have  been 
written  if  Christ  had  not  been  a  creator,  rejoicing  in  the  loveliness 
of  the  things  He  had  made.  The  two  formularies  together — not 
in  opposition  but  together — seem  to  express  very  nearly  all  that 
can  be  known  or  conceived  of  the  Divine  Being. 

Very  nearly — but  not  quite  all.     We  have  still  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  revelation  of  Science.     It  is  the  glory  of  Mr.  Ruskin 
that  he  has  marked  out  for  us  one  of  the  paths  by  which  we  may 
have  access  ;  but  there  are  three  paths.      Mr.  Ruskin  acknowledges 
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this  when  he  says :  "  I  trust  in  the  Living  God,  Father  Almighty, 
Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  of  all  things  and  creatures  visi- 
ble and  invisible — and  I  will  strive  to  love  Him,  and  keep  His  law, 
and  see  His  work,  while  I  live." 

Let  us  look  a  little  closer  at  this  tripartite  division  of  our  facul- 
ties, thus  set  forth  by  Mr.  Ruskin.  To  love  Him — that  is  Religion. 
To  observe  His  law — that  is  Science.  To  see  His  work — that  is 
Art.  The  avenues  of  access  to  the  Divine  Life,  then,  are  not  so 
very  complex  after  all.  When  we  think  out  a  curriculum  of  study 
— Music,  Language,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Chemistry,  Mechanics, 
Theology,  Law,  History,  and  the  rest — we  find  that  these  are  not 
independent  of  each  other,  each  complete  in  itself.  They  are  frac- 
tions, rather  than  integers — and  we  at  once  begin  to  classify  them. 
Then  we  discover  that  there  are  only  three  things  the  human  soul 
can  learn.  The  first  is  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil — the  dif- 
ference between  right  and  wrong.  We  may  call  it  duty,  or  honour, 
or  religion,  but  the  end  is  the  same,  the  perfecting  of  our  moral 
nature,  the  learning  to  love  Him. 

The  second  thing  we  can  learn  is  the  distinction  between  truth 
and  error.  We  may  learn  it  by  deduction  or  by  induction ;  we 
may  call  it  philosophy  or  science,  but  again  the  end  is  the  same,  the 
perfecting  of  our  intellectual  faculties  by  observing  His  law. 

There  is  only  one  thing  more  we  can  learn,  and  that  is  to  dis- 
criminate between  beauty  and  ugliness.  This  comes  to  us  through 
Art.  So  that  this  little  word  of  three  letters,  Art,  takes  in  one 
third  of  the  whole  round  of  human  life.  And  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  Creed,  except  only  in  the  Creed  of  St.  George,  where 
Mr.  Ruskin  defines  it  as  "  the  seeing  of  His  work." 

It  is  in  this  aspect  that  I  regard  Mr.  Ruskin  as  one  of  the  great 
prophets  of  the  world.  I  do  not  under-estimate  the  value  of  his 
ethical  teaching,  or  his  speculative  philosophy,  or  his  incursions  into 
political  science,  but  I  feel  that  these  exist  for  other  men — not  for 
myself  as  an  artist.  When  Mr.  Ruskin  first  turned  his  attention 
to  these  things  he  wrote  to  me  :  "  I  am  quite  unable  now  to  under- 
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take  any  duty  diverting  me  from  my  immediate  work — for  which 
I  have  too  little  strength."  He  was  already  living  a  new  life  of 
effort — of  effort  to  set  right  things  which  seemed  to  him  more  evil 
and  to  call  more  urgently  for  redress  than  even  the  ugliness  of 
the  gods  of  the  studio,  which  he  had  shattered  just  as  Bell  and 
the  Dragon  had  been  shattered  by  another  Seer  long  before. 
I  knew  his  heroism  and  purity  of  heart,  and  was  sure  that  he 
would  use  whatever  strength  God  might  give  him  for  a  generous 
and  noble  purpose.  But  when  the  Author  of  "  Modern  Painters" 
turned  from  Art  to  political  economy  it  was  to  me  as  though  the 
Author  of  the  "  Idyls  of  the  King"  had  ceased  to  write  poetry  for 
the  sake  of  editing  the  financial  columns  of  a  morning  newspaper. 

Vivos  voco,  Morluos  plango,  Fulgura  frango — runs  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  great  bell  of  the  Minster  of  Schaffhausen.  There  is 
no  work  of  Art  upon  which  might  not  be  written  the  same  words. 
Art  is  a  perpetual  call  to  the  living,  a  mourning  for  the  dead,  a 
drawing  down  from  heaven  of  the  Promethean  spark,  revivifying 
the  world  with  spiritual  life.  But  before  Art  can  ring  out  the 
changes  of  our  lives,  like  the  bell  in  Schiller's  Lay,  it  must  be 
subjected  to  two  forces — the  fire  to  fuse,  the  mould  to  shape. 
Which  of  these  forces  is  the  greater  or  nobler  I  will  not  now  en- 
quire. It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  draw  attention  to  the 
essential  difference  of  the  two,  and  to  point  out  that  we  have  the 
first  of  these  forces  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Ruskin. 

But  the  fire  which  is  so  strong  to  fuse  is  powerless  to  shape.  I 
do  not  mean  that  Mr.  Ruskin's  teaching  is  shapeless,  but  that  like 
the  flame  which  it  resembles  it  is  always  changing.  Mr.  Ruskin 
has  softened  our  hearts,  he  has  melted  us,  he  has  subdued  us,  but 
the  Bell  is  not  yet  cast — 

Fast  in  its  prison-wall  of  earth, 

Awaits  the  mould  of  baked  clay; 
Up,  comrades,  up,  and  aid  the  birth — 

The  Bell  that  shall  be  born  to-dav  ! 
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Dare  we  complete  the  simile?  Dare  we  speak  of  the  Art  that 
shall  be  born  to-day  ?  If  we  would  have  it  so  we  must  look  for 
it  in  the  perfect  correlation  of  these  forces — the  fire  to  fuse,  the 
mould  to  shape :  the  first  to  burn  out  the  dross  of  spurious  con- 
ventionalism, the  second  to  strengthen  the  instruction  in  our 
Schools  of  Art,  and  to  establish  the  teaching  of  Art  in  its  highest 
form  as  an  essential  part  of  our  system  of  national  education. 

How  then  can  the  Nation  utilize  to  the  best  advantage  the  genius 
of  this  man — one  of  the  dearest  of  her  sons.  We  have  lost  Mr. 
Ruskin,  but  we  have  not  lost  his  works.  Let  them  be  made  the 
heritage  of  the  People.  He  never  intended  them  for  a  few  wealthy 
or  highly  cultured  connoisseurs  alone :  but  for  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  toil.  The  Paradise  of  Art  is  not  a  preserve  for 
princes,  nor  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  successful  speculators. 
It  is  the  old  home  of  humanity,  from  which  we  have  been  cast 
out,  but  which  has  never  been  destroyed.  Heaven  suffereth  vio- 
lence, and  is  taken  by  force.  Claude,  the  pastry-cook — Turner, 
the  hairdresser — David  Cox,  the  blacksmith,  stormed  this  Paradise 
for  themselves.  But  Ruskin  has  thrown  open  its  gates  for  us  all. 
Let  his  works  be  made  known  in  all  our  Colleges  and  Schools,  and 
Schools  of  Art.  Let  classes  be  formed  for  the  study  of  his  works, 
and  prizes  and  scholarships  be  awarded  to  the  students  who  prove 
to  be  his  truest  disciples.  Think  what  it  would  be  to  a  boy  or 
girl  born  and  nurtured  in  a  crowded  city — where  there  are  picture 
galleries,  but  no  fields  or  forests,  or  mountain  streams — to  range 
through  nature  with  such  a  master.  He  would  never  again  shake 
a  tree  thinking  the  birds  would  fall  from  its  branches  into  his  hat. 
Think  again,  what  it  would  be  to  a  country  lad,  who  knew  some- 
thing of  Nature  but  nothing  of  Art,  to  read  about  Venice  and 
Florence,  and  the  Bible  of  Amiens,  or  to  study  Mr.  Ruskin's 
Chapter  on  Sheepfolds.  For  I  take  it  that  if  these  things  were 
taught,  everything  else  would  have  to  be  taught  that  would  be 
necessary  to  make  them  intelligible.  Such  a  system  of  teaching 
would  be  a  better  memorial  of  Mr.  Ruskin  than  could  be  built  of 
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marble   or  brass,  in   Coniston   Churchyard,  or  in  Westminister 
Abbey. 

But  the  test  of  the  teaching  would  have  to  be  very  carefully 
considered.  It  would  not  be  conformity  to  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Ruskin,  but  to  the  measure  of  the  fulness  of  the  spirit  of  him  who 
made  it  his  creed  and  the  rule  of  his  life  to  see  God's  work.  The 
value  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  fine  influence  does  not  rest  on  the  propaga- 
tion of  his  opinions  at  all.  I  suppose  there  are  few  writers  on  Art, 
or  for  the  matter  of  that  on  political  economy,  who  have  not  found 
occasion  to  controvert  his  views.  I  have  myself  done  this  with 
great  freedom  of  speech.  How  otherwise  than  with  freedom  of 
speech  could  I  express  my  sense  of  the  reverence  and  gratitude  and 
love  due  to  one  who  was  always  a  king  of  men,  though  sometimes 
he  spoke  as  if  he  had  gone  mad  upon  his  throne.  But  Mr.  Ruskin 
was  no  "  Lear,"  neither  need  any  one  fear  to  touch  him  lest  he 
should  be  hurt.  And  then,  the  grace  and  versatility  of  the  man. 
Is  it  not  Launcelot?  If  it  was  said  of  Dante  that  he  had  seen 
Hell,  it  may  be  said  of  Ruskin  that  he  had  seen  Nature — seen  her 
even  to — 

"The  mole,  cinque  spotted,  like  the  crimson  drops 
I'  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip." 

How  shall  we  gain  the  like  vision?  Not,  I  say  again,  by  blindly 
following  his  opinions.  The  true  hope  of  such  a  system  of  study 
as  I  propose  is  not  to  make  A  think  with  B,  or  C  with  D,  but  to 
make  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  think.  And  this  Mr.  Ruskin 
does.  He  makes  us  think,  and  whether  we  think  with  him  or  not, 
the  thoughts  with  which  he  fills  our  minds  are  noble  and  good. 
He  is  not  one  who  has  only  reported  to  us  that  in  some  far  away 
land  there  are  fine  flowers  and  sweet  fruits,  of  which  he  prefers 
this  blossom  or  that  apple.  He  has  brought  to  us  the  fruit  itself 
in  its  sweetness,  the  flowers  in  their  beauty.  He  has  planted  them 
in  our  gardens  and  orchards,  that  we  may  gather  them  ourselves 
and  taste  and  see.     That  our  taste  may  differ  from  his  is  to  be  ex- 
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pected,  but  the  difference  does  not  affect  the  value  of  his  gift. 
When  we  have  read  all  that  he  has  said  in  disparagement  of  Raphael 
we  may  still  regard  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto  as  the  loveliest 
painting  in  the  world,  and  trace  much  of  our  delight  in  it  to  the 
sense  of  vision  he  has  awakened  in  us.  When  we  have  considered 
his  argument  from  Simon  Memmi's  picture,  that  only  one  girl  out 
of  every  two  or  three  ought  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  we 
may  still  send  our  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  to  school,  if  only 
that  they  may  learn  to  read  his  books.  We  may  even  crown  our- 
selves with  wild  olive  while  we  scamper  through  the  country  to  see 
the  wonders  of  nature  which  he  loved,  drawn  by  steam  engines 
which  he  denounced.  We  may  do  all  this  with  a  clear  conscience 
as  Members  of  the  Society  of  the  Rose.  But  when  we  come  to 
realize  fully  what  Mr.  Ruskin  has  done  for  Art  we  cannot  say  less 
than  this.  He  has  lifted  her  out  of  the  stagnant  pools  of  dilet- 
tanteism,  and  the  shallow  pools  of  commercialism  :  he  has  stripped 
from  her  the  foul  rags  of  superstition  and  sensualism.  He  has 
made  her  to  sit  once  more  in  her  own  beautiful  garments,  as  the 
handmaid,  not  of  religion,  but  of  God  Himself. 
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THREE  POEMS. 
By  the  Rev.  Canon  H.  D.  Rawnsley. 

I. 

THE  MASTER  AT  REST. 

Brantwood,  Sunday,  January  21st,  1900. 

THE  Rose  of  morning  fades,  and  ghostly  pale 
The  mountains  seem  to  move  into  the  rain ; 
The  leafless  hedges  sigh,  the  water-plain 

Sobs,  and  a  sound  of  tears  is  in  the  Vale ; 

For  he  whose  spirit-voice  shall  never  fail, 

Whose  soul's  arm  ne'er  shall  lifted  be  in  vain 

— God's  Knight,  at  rest  beyond  the  touch  of  pain, 

Lies  clad  in  Death's  impenetrable  mail. 

And  all  the  men  whose  helmets  ever  wore 

The  wild  red-rose  St.  George  for  sign  has  given, 

Stand  round,  and  bow  the  head  and  feel  their  swords, 
And  swear  by  him  who  taught  them  deeds  not  words, 
To  fight  for  Love,  till,  as  in  days  of  yore 

Labour  have  joy,  and  earth  be  filled  with  Heaven. 
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II. 

AT  RUSKIN'S  GRAVE. 

On  his  birthday,  February  8  th,  1900. 

FOR  this  his  natal  day  the  heavens  had  lent 
Unto  his  rest  their  fitting  garniture, 
The  snow-fall  lay  so  innocently  pure 

O'er  him  whose  life  was  pure  and  innocent ; 

One  way  it  seemed  the  foot-marks  all  were  bent, 
As  if  the  mounded  earth  had  magic  lure, 
And  forth  the  grave  to  cheer  and  reassure 

A  spirit  voice  continually  was  sent. 

The  silver  mountains  called  from  bluest  air, 
But  he  had  entered  to  his  prophet's  cell 

New  thought  in  deeper  quietude  to  take, 
While  from  an  unassailable  citadel 

In  holy  ground  beside  the  tranquil  lake 
Came  forth  his  mind  to  make  the  world  more  fair. 
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III. 

AT  RUSKIN'S  FUNERAL. 

MEN  cry,  "  There  is  no  open  vision  now ; 
From  out  the  land  the  prophets  cease  and  fail ; 
The  last  great  gladiator  falls  and  dies." 
The  hollow  winds  from  off  the  mountain's  brow 
Moan,  lamentation  fills  the  darkened  vale, 
And  the  pale  lake  is  loud  with  sobs  and  cries. 

Beloved  presence  of  the  field  and  grove, 

Thou  heart  and  guardian  spirit  of  the  scene, 
Dost  thou  at  last  forsake  thy  fell  and  shore. 
Blue  eyes  so  full  of  tenderness  and  love, 

So  swift  with  scornful  hate  of  all  things  mean. 
Ah,  must  ye  flash  your  fire,  your  love,  no  more  ? 

There  is  no  yeoman  ranging  on  the  hill, 
There  is  no  patient  fisher  by  the  lake, 

No  child  from  school  in  yonder  village  near, 
But  knew  of  old  thy  graciousness  of  will, 
But  loved  his  home  the  better  for  thy  sake, 
And  felt  a  single  word  and  look  was  cheer. 

Weep  then !   ye  simple  shepherds  of  the  fell ! 
Yours  is  a  cause  of  grieving  for  the  world ! 

The  earth  weeps  with  you, — rocks,  and  trees,  and  flowers ! 
In  fair  Savoy  I  hear  the  funeral  knell, 

Half-mast  the  flags  in  Venice  are  unfurled, 

Bright  Florence  mourns  from  all  her  purple  towers. 
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Lo !  with  the  shepherd  sons,  are  mourners  here — 
The  man  who  caught  the  spirit  of  the  sky, 
And  made  his  canvas  speak  to  heart  and  soul, 
Grave  Wordsworth,  he  who  saw  thy  promise  clear, 
Grim  Carlyle,  one  in  arms  and  chivalry, 

And  that  young  Prince  who  sooner  reached  his  goal. 

*One  spirit  comes  from  far  across  the  main, 
Leaving  the  shy,  sequestered  Harvard  cell, 
Who  gave  his  friend  new  heart  in  days  of  old 
To  dare  the  perilous  paths  of  right  again ; 

With  that  young  Oxford  scholar  loved  so  well.f 
Who  laid  down  life  for  poor  men  of  Christ's  fold. 


JHe  too  from  Oxford — fine  locks  flowing  grey, 
Who  walked  the  halls  of  learning  and  of  youth, 
Close  at  his  side,  a  dear  familiar  friend. 
§And  one  who  high  above  the  Barmouth  bay 
Gave  to  the  master  for  St.  George's  truth 

The  fisher  homes  her  love  and  care  could  tend. 


One  seemed  to  stand  in  sadness,  still  unbent 
By  weight  of  years,  and  still  undimmed  of  eye, 
||  The  poet-painter,  he  whose  heart  had  come 
With  that  green  crown  of  fadeless  laurel,  sent 
For  his  last  friend, — frail  child  of  Italy, 

Nursed  for  such  service  in  his  Surrey  home. 

*  Charles  E.  Norton. 

+  Arnold  Toynbee. 

%  Sir  H.  Acland. 

§  Mrs.  Talbot. 

||  G.  F.  Watts. 
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These  mingle  with  us,  but  one  household  guest 

Moves  shaggy-browed,  hawk-eyed,  to  join  the  throng — 
An  honest  merchant,  with  the  wife  who  bore 
Her  son  to  honour ;  these  have  left  their  rest — 
The  Shirley  grave — where  they  have  waited  long 
To  give  sweet  welcome  to  that  further  shore. 


And  I  might  see  her  face  our  sorrow  share, 
Who  told  by  pencilled  line  and  printed  page 
The  peasant  joys  and  pain  of  Tuscan  wilds;* 
And  they  whose  gentle  tutelary  care 

Were  long  the  solace  of  his  faltering  age, 

Whose  children  kept  the  sage's  heart  a  child's. f 


Ah !   yes,  but  other  guests  to-day  have  come, 

And  in  their  hands  St.  George's  rose  they  bring — 
Men  sworn  by  all  their  master  taught  and  wrought 
To  bring  back  honour  to  her  ancient  home, 
To  make  earth  once  again  for  gladness  sing 
And  build  for  nobler  life  with  nobler  thought. 


There  is  no  eye  but  seems  a  moment  dim, 
No  heart  but  feels  as  if  it,  too,  must  break, 
The  spell  of  all  the  poet-preacher  knew 
Has  so  possessed  the  souls  that  yearn  for  him, 
For  he  it  was  who  came  hard  hearts  to  make 
Tender,  and  win  by  sympathy  the  true. 

*     Miss  Alexander. 

+    The  Arthur  Severns. 


AT  RU SKIN'S  FUNERAL. 

But  as  we  stand  beneath  the  mountain  lawn 

That  filled  his  morn  so  oft  with  praise  and  prayer, 
From  out  the  grave  there  comes  a  solemn  voice 
"  Quit  you  like  men !  for  in  whatever  dawn 

He  lives  and  moves  who  found  earth's  dawn  so  fair, 
His  soul  has  rest," — and  hearing,  we  rejoice. 
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NOTE  UPON  THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN  RUSKIN. 

By  John  C.  Kenworthy. 

lO  sense  of  loss,  but  of  greater  nearness,  came  to  me 
when  I  heard  that  John  Ruskin  had  passed  over.  The 
bondage  of  an  age-dimmed  body  fell  from  him,  his 
youth  became  renewed  among  the  dwellers  in  eternity, 
and  every  emotion  of  love  and  gratitude  he  has  awak- 
ened in  me  was  cause  for  joy  in  the  deliverance  that  had  come  to 
him.  For  death,  to  those  who  believed  as  he  believed,  is  the 
entrance  to  life. 

How  shall  we  remember  him?  Not,  surely,  by  insincere  dilet- 
tante discussion  of  questions  of  current  art  and  culture,  into  which 
the  cult  of  his  writings  may  so  easily  descend !  But  by  taking,  as 
he  did,  first  things  first ;  by  understanding  that  Unto  this  Last  and 
Sesame  and  Lilies  are  substructural,  fundamental,  to  all  there  is 
of  worth  in  Modern  Painters  and  Stones  of  Venice ;  and  by  living 
and  labouring,  as  he  did,  to  clear  some  space  of  free,  well-turned 
ground  of  honest  and  healthy  social  life,  out  of  which  it  shall  be 
possible  for  an  Art  worth  possessing  to  grow. 

To  throw  oneself  with  whole  soul  into  this  labour :  that  is,  not 
to  "  follow,"  but  to  join  with  Ruskin.  It  is  labour  not  merely  of 
Art,  but  of  Religion.  So  labouring,  we  shape  noble  Soul  out  of 
the  whole  material  of  Life.  For  some  of  us  who  may  have  the 
artist's  gift,  part  of  that  labour  may  be  to  express  the  truth  we 
see,  in  words,  or  colours,  or  stones.  But  to  all  is  committed  the 
supreme,  life-and-death  business  of  living  rightly,  in  our  own  inner 
souls,  and  in  our  relations  with  others.  Let  us  honour  Ruskin  in 
his  place  among  the  prophets,  by  hearing  and  doing  the  truth  he 
has  told  us. 
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JOHN  RUSKIN. 
By  S.  D.  Paoletti. 

[This  article  originally  appeared  in  "  V  Alto  Adige"  We  print 
it  with  great  pleasure  as  an  interesting  expression  of  an  advanced 
Italian  view  of  Mr,  Ruskin  coming,  as  it  does,  from  the  brilliant 
pen  of  his  distinguished  Venetian  disciple.  We  are  indebted  for  the 
translation  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Dale,  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. — Editor, 
"  Saint  George. ."] 

[E  was  called  the  "  The  Apostle  of  Beauty."  But  it 
was  not  beauty  in  any  narrow  sense  that  was  his  re- 
ligion. He  was  as  much  the  apostle  of  truth  and  of 
love  as  he  was  of  beauty.  And  more  than  the  apostle 
of  either,  he  was  a  spirit  righteous,  single-eyed,  clear- 
sighted. And  perhaps  his  desire  was  not  so  much  to  lift  the  veil 
that  hid  the  truth  from  others'  eyes,  not  so  much  to  impress  upon 
others  the  love  of  justice,  not  so  much  to  build  up  in  others  a 
simple  and  serene  habit  of  the  soul.  His  desire  before  all  things 
was  to  tell  out  and  make  clear  by  word  and  deed  all  the  depth  of 
that  contemplation  in  which  he  lived  his  life,  all  the  wonder  which 
welled  up  from  the  inmost  springs  of  his  being ;  he  longed  to  tell 
all  the  glory  of  his  visions.  And  so  he  was  more  than  an  aesthete, 
more  than  a  philosopher,  more  than  a  social  scientist.  He  was  a 
true  and  consummate  artist.  Any  of  his  drawings,  any  of  his  pages 
are  fruits  of  a  true  and  finished  art.  His  professorial  chair  seemed 
in  some  sort  a  pulpit  from  which  he  as  priest  diffused  the  new 
message  to  his  host  of  disciples.  And  this  is  not  far  from  the 
truth.  None  had,  as  he  had,  a  countless  and  universal  following 
of  devout  and  faithful  listeners,  of  blind  believers,  of  disciples 
whose  humility  was  one  of  religious  service.  That  chair,  often 
enough,  was  nothing  but  the  channel  of  communication  necessary 
for  the  delivery  of  his  message.  What  clay  and  paint  are  for  some 
men,  language  was  for  him :  the  inspiration  which  some  find  in 
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the  silence  of  the  study,  had  to  come  to  him  in  the  meeting-place 
under  the  stimulus  of  concourse.  In  speech  or  writing  he  needed 
his  audience.  Rapt  in  his  subject,  in  memories,  inspired  by  his 
sense  of  the  interrelations  of  things,  in  that  exultation  in  response 
to  which  his  whole  thought  vibrated,  he  talked,  talked  on  and  for- 
got maybe  the  listening  audience,  or  else  he  wrote  and  forgot  for 
whom  he  was  writing.  But  he  unveiled  the  vision  that  was  in 
him,  and  laid  bare  the  stirrings  of  his  spirit. 

Mazzini  called  him  "  the  most  powerful  analytic  genius  alive!  " 
Leo  Tolstoi  called  him  "  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age." 
And  Ruskin  said  of  Tolstoi,  "  he  will  be  my  successor."  The 
courtesies  of  the  giants ! 

With  Carlyle,  the  austere  philosopher  whose  figure  towered  above 
his  time,  who  though  dead  twenty  years  seems  yet  to  live  on  men's 
lips,  Ruskin  stood  to  cast  the  most  searching  light  upon  the  dying 
century,  and  with  him  carried  on  the  intellectual  triumph  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  Perhaps  to  him  more  than  to  any  other  is  due 
that  wonderful  efflorescence  of  intellectual  power  which  set  Great 
Britain  in  the  van  of  civilisation.  And,  in  fact,  his  deep  and  clear 
intelligence  united  in  an  unequalled  degree  the  progressive  thought 
and  positive  power  of  the  underlying  spirit  of  his  race. 

Some  of  his  ideas — Utopian  to  us — in  his  country  alone  could 
find  development  and  application.  Some  of  his  lauded  judgments 
fail  to  inspire  our  confidence.  Some  of  his  modes  of  expression 
seem  to  us  over-emphasised  and  grotesque.  It  may  be  that  the 
ambitious  vision  of  being  the  prophet  of  a  new  religion,  guiding 
his  country  to  victory,  made  him  say  that  he  spoke  and  wrote  only 
for  his  own  people,  and  led  him  to  forbid  his  works  to  be  put  into 
any  language  but  his  own.  But  the  keen  thirst  of  love  and  justice 
and  beauty,  that  thirst  for  the  ideal  which  lives  in  every  heart, 
brought  him  readers  from  all  the  world  over.  In  all  the  world 
where  his  own  words  could  not,  echo  repeated  manifold  the  message 
of  that  gospel  which  promulgated  its  laws  from  the  chair  at  Oxford 
or  the  retreat  at  Coniston.    Now,  perhaps  we  shall  see  a  permission 
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to  translate  his  works,  and  every  civilized  nation  will  assuredly 
have  its  version.     But  how  many  would  attack  the  reading  of  these 
dozens  of  volumes  which  contain,  if  we  may  so  say,  the  whole  sum 
of  the  intellectual  heritage  of  a  people?     Not  a  thought,  not  a 
maxim,  not  a  phrase  of  this  new  gospel  ought  to  go  forgotten : 
not  one  is  vain.     But  if  all  his  works  cannot  be  known,  at  least 
their  trend,  the  radical  essence  of  his  thought  ought  to  be  known. 
Upon  those  who  do  not  find  it  easy  to  read  the  two  volumes  of 
Collingwood,  his  favourite  disciple,  who  always  lived  near  the 
master,  and  was  his  staunch  interpreter,  it  ought  to  be  incumbent 
to  read  the  volume  which  my  illustrious  friend,  Robert  de  la 
Sizeranne,  published  three  years  ago,  Ruskin  and  the  Religion  of 
Beauty.     I  would  that  this  lucid  book  at  least,  (a  book  in  which 
an  acute  student  of  Ruskin's  works  has,  with  his  marvellous  syn- 
thetic  power,  presented  as  it  were   in   the  clearest   mirror,  the 
features  of  him  whom  he  calls  the  Apostle  of  Beauty)  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  very  many,  of  poor  and  rich,  of  artist  and  artisan, 
of  labourers  and  teachers  and  women — of  women  and  teachers 
above  all.     In  these  times  of  artificiality,  of  egoism,  of  vulgarity, 
I  would  that  the  echo  of  his  voice  with  its  message  of  simplicity, 
art,  love,  and  beauty,  this  voice  which  has  heralded  the  truth  in 
every  field,  in  nature,  life,  art,  should  reach  the  ears  and  sink  deep 
into  the  mind  of  those  above  all  who  have  any  educational  mission 
however  slight.    Thus  will  be  finally  suppressed  the  preconception 
that  Ruskin  was  no  more  than  an  aesthete  and  an  original  writer 
on  art  subjects.     Most  emphatically  that  does  not  define  him : 
he  was  no  mere  doctrinaire.    His  sentiment  of  beauty  springs  from 
a  contemplation  of  the  inwardness  of  nature,  and  goes  far  beyond 
the  poor  limits  of  picture  or  statue.     His  outstanding  powers  of 
observation  and  exceptional  critical  spirit,  passed  in  review  all  the 
phases  and  degrees  of  social  life :  and  the  process  is  completed  by 
synthesis  into  an  ideal,  sane,  noble,  fruitful ;  an  ideal  in  which  art 
and  life  are  wedded  together,  interpenetrate  each  other,  and  unite 
themselves  in  strong  alliance. 
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Thus  Ruskin  can  be  considered  under  many  and  various  aspects. 
He  was  dowered  with  the  analytic  precision  of  the  scholar,  the 
wisdom  and  broad  outlook  of  the  philosopher  and  social  scientist, 
the  vivacity  and  enthusiasm  of  the  artist.  In  the  practice  of  life 
he  was  author,  lecturer,  manufacturer,  professor  of  philosophy,  art 
teacher.  To  emphasise  by  example  the  truth  which  he  preached, 
he  lavished  his  large  patrimony,  sacrificed  in  moments  of  necessity 
a  precious  collection  of  works  of  art,  laboured  with  the  assiduity 
of  one  who  is  forced  to  take  thought  for  his  livelihood,  built  up 
again  a  large  fortune.  Then  at  last  after  strenuous  strife,  after 
unequalled  sacrifice,  after  a  long  succession  of  gladness  and  bitter- 
ness, when  the  hour  of  victory  had  come  and  the  good  seed  sown 
in  good  soil  had  taken  root  and  was  coming  to  fruition,  he  retired 
into  the  silence  of  Brantwood,  near  Coniston  Water.  There  he 
lived  an  example  of  patriarchal  life,  majestic  in  his  white  old  age, 
venerable  and  deeply  revered.  Thus  he  shut  himself  off  in  silence 
from  the  world,  among  those  companions  who  were  more  than 
disciples,  who  like  the  apostles,  had  given  up  everything  in  life 
except  to  live  near  the  Master,  to  spread  abroad  his  teaching,  to 
treasure  up  his  latest  words. 

Indeed  it  was  a  lofty  work,  delicate  and  glorious,  to  which  his 
disciples  devoted  themselves.  Because,  if  anyone  in  this  century 
can  rejoice  in  the  inebriating  triumph  of  his  own  work,  none 
probably  can  aspire  (unless,  perhaps,  Wagner)  to  such  a  long  and 
full  influx  of  his  own  thought  into  modern  life.  With  him  began 
our  new  epoch  ;  in  him  is  expressed  the  victory  of  truth ;  at  his 
side  and  in  his  train  there  wake  the  newborn  energies  of  the  Ger- 
manic and  Romance  races,  freeing  themselves  from  the  soothing 
and  enervating  bonds  of  frigid  and  empty  Classicism  or  of  pompous 
and  vain  Renascence.  He  is  the  one  ensign  of  the  triumph  of 
the  modern  spirit,  in  the  return  to  nature,  simple,  sacred,  lovely, 
young  for  evermore.  He  is  the  guide  to  lead  us  to  this  nature, 
he  is  the  interpreter  who  reveals  for  us  her  most  recondite  mys- 
teries, her  most  dimly-hinted  meanings.     He  is  in  revolt  against 
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the  vain,  the  false,  the  artificial :  and  goes,  perhaps,  even  to  im- 
possible lengths  in  combatting  all  that  seems  to  him  unprofitable, 
all  for  which  man  disquiets  himself,  blinded  by  the  overweening 
and  sterile  ambition  of  a  false  idea  of  progress.  So  he  attacked 
industries  in  which  he  wished  to  see  manual  labour  substituted  for 
mechanical.  Thus  side  by  side  with  the  huge  machine-factories, 
one  sees  growing  up,  thanks  to  his  words  and  his  example,  work- 
shops where  woven  materials  are  worked  by  hand ;  the  spinning- 
wheels  and  frames  being  constructed  on  ancient  models.  Thus 
the  paper  industries  are  reviving ;  thus  we  are  seeing  issued  from 
his  press  (and  from  those  set  up  under  his  influence)  those  won- 
derful hand-printed  editions  which  rival  the  most  beautiful  ancient 
examples.  At  his  suggestion,  we  see  William  Morris  devoting 
himself  to  weaving,  the  finest  artists  becoming  artizans  and  giving 
the  impress  of  their  genius  to  the  humblest  material,  putting  their 
living  selves  in  the  place  of  lifeless  machinery. 

The  good  work,  whether  humanitarian  or  aesthetic,  does  not 
cease  with  the  disappearance  of  the  master  personality,  the  old  man 
with  the  great  white  beard  like  a  god's.  The  young  man  who 
burst  into  enthusiastic  exclamations  before  the  snowy  Alps  gave 
place  to  the  mature  man  who  fought  with  all  the  ardour  of  battle 
against  his  English  critics,  vanquished  them,  and  gave  assurance  of 
victory  to  the  new  glory  of  the  Pre-RafTaellite  Brotherhood.  The 
mature  man  who  took  his  rest  and  renewed  his  strength  for  battle 
in  our  own  Venice,  which  he  loved  as  a  second  fatherland,  whence 
he  drew  such  inspiration,  and  to  which  he  devoted  undying  pages, 
gave  place  to  the  splendid  old  man  who  took  his  rest,  waiting  for 
death  with  perfect  serenity,  in  the  peaceful  English  Lake-country 
he  loved  so  well.  And  now  the  figure  of  the  old  man  is  gone. 
But  his  life  lives  in  his  words  :  everywhere  they  penetrate,  fascinate, 
move,  constrain,  and  convince.  His  thoughts  grow  into  men's 
minds,  his  ideas  work  out  their  fulfilment,  his  quickening  spirit  is 
ever  manifesting  itself,  giving  life  and  guidance.  When  his  mighty 
voice  had  stayed  the  dissolution  of  thought  and  sentiment  to  which 
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man  was  tending,  he  was  taking  thought  how  he  might  continue 
the  battle  against  vulgarity,  insatiable  speculation,  indifference. 
His  hands  still  hold  aloft  the  shining  torch  of  living  fire  which 
lights  up  the  path,  which  is  both  guide  and  ensign,  which  proffers 
to  the  future  the  assurance  of  the  triumph  of  beauty,  of  truth,  and 
of  love. 
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PROPOSED   MEMORIAL  TO  JOHN   RUSKIN 
AT  FRIARS  CRAG,  DERWENTWATER. 

»Y  the  kindness  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Cautbrigg 

and  Derwentwater,  I  am  enabled,  if  friends  care  to  help 

me,  to  place  some  simple  memorial  to  the  last  great 

writer  connected  with  the  English  lakes,  at  Friars  Crag. 

It  is  a  fair  spot.     Ruskin  once  said  that  to  his  mind, 

the  view  from  it  was  one  of  the  three  finest  views  in  Europe. 

It  is  consecrated  to  his  memory  because  it  is  the  place  that  made 
the  first  deep  impression  of  the  beauty  of  nature  upon  his  mind. 
"The  first  thing,"  he  writes,  "which  I  remember  as  an  event  in 
life,  was  being  taken  by  my  nurse  to  the  brow  of  Friars  Crag,  on 
Derwentwater.  The  intense  joy,  mingled  with  awe,  that  I  had  in 
looking  through  the  hollows  in  the  mossy  roots  over  the  crag  into 
the  dark  lake,  has  associated  itself  more  or  less  with  all  twining 
roots  of  trees  ever  since." 

The  form  of  the  memorial  has  not  yet  been  decided  upon,  but 
it  is  proposed,  that  as  Ruskin  was  a  religious  teacher,  and  as  this 
is  Cymri-land,  the  memorial  had  better  take  the  form  of  an  early 
British  Cross,  of  native  stone,  so  placed  that  it  would  not  be  a  note 
of  discord  in  the  landscape,  some  simple  inscription  upon  one 
side,  and  on  the  other,  a  short  passage  from  his  writings  might  be 
inscribed.  Possibly  the  wild  rose  will  be  introduced  in  the  deco- 
ration, and  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  bronze  medallion  portrait 
should  be  inserted,  encircled  by  a  crown  of  olive. 

All  we  wish  for  is  some  simple  and  durable  memorial  which 
shall  recall  the  tourists  who  wander  here  in  the  summer  to  the 
memory  of  the  man  of  our  century  who  more  than  others  has 
striven  to  make  the  love  of  nature  a  possession  of  the  English 
speaking  race. 

Any  friends  who  care  to  contribute  are  asked  to  do  so. 

H.  D.  Rawnsley. 
Crosthwaite  Vicarage,  Keswick. 


MR.  RUSKIN  ON  HIS  BIRTHDAYS. 

HE  following  letter,  which  has  a  peculiar  interest  at 
the  present  time,  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Ruskin  to  the 
late  President  of  the  Liverpool  Ruskin  Society,  Mr. 
Edmund  J.  Baillie,  of  Chester,  and  was  in  acknow- 
ledgement of  a  box  of  flowers,  which  it  was  Mr. 
Baillie's  custom  to  forward  on  Mr.  Ruskin's  birthday.  We  are 
enabled  to  reproduce  the  letter  here  through  the  kindness  of  Mrs. 
Baillie. 

Brantwood,  Coniston, 

Sunday,  7th  February,  1887. 
Dear  Baillie, 

Many  thanks  for  your  good  remembrances,  but  please 
remember  also  that  birthdays  are  no  pleasure  to  me  any  more  than 
milestones  on  the  road  to  one's  country.  Every  day  is  a  birthday 
to  me  that  rises  with  sunshine,  every  end  of  day,  a  part  of  death. 

But  I  shall  be  very  thankful  if  you  send  me  anything  that  you 
write,  or  grow,  that  are  pretty,  at  any  time,  and  especially  to-day 
I  thank  you  for  that  purple  milkwort,  wholly  new  to  me,  and 
which  I  should  be  further  grateful  if  you  would  tell  me  how  to 
get  my  gardener  to  grow. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 


Mr.  Baillie  (the  memory  of  whose  beautiful  character  will 
never  fade  from  the  minds  of  those  who  were  privileged  to  know 
him)  was  the  author  of  a  little  book  on  Ruskin's  teaching,  and 
the  following  letter  is  in  reference  to  that  book. 
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Brantwood,  Coniston, 

2nd  January,  1883. 

Dear  Mr.  Baillie, 

I've  just  got  home,  and  seen  your  abstract,  which  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for.  It  leans  a  little  too  much  on  the  religious 
element,  not  quite  enough  on  the  prosaic  utilities  in  me;  but  it 
really  does  me  good  to  read  of  myself  as  you  tell  me  what  you 
make  of  me.  It  is  all  right,  only  too  much  distillation,  but  I  hope 
the  book  will  be  extremely  useful  to  all  affectionate  readers — and 
they're  the  only  ones  worth  having. 

The  curious  little  opening  misprint  of  Telfer  for  Telford  should 
be  corrected  in  future  editions. 

Ever  most  gratefully  and  affectionately  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 
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[Facsimile  of  unpublished  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Ruskin  on  the 
i$th  Aprils  1878,  to  his  -publisher \  Mr.  George  Allen.  See  note  on 
page  119.] 
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IE  imagine  that  there  is  much  vagueness  of  thought  on 
the  part  of  many  who  sympathise  with  the  economic 
teachings  of  the  late  Mr.  Ruskin,  as  there  is  also  no 
little  ignorance  of  what  he  really  meant  on  the  part  of 
those  who  opposed  him.  We  can  hardly  hold  Ruskin 
himself  responsible  for  this,  since  very  few  writers  have  ever  used 
clearer  language,  and  since  his  mind,  fortified  by  an  immense  store- 
house of  facts,  was,  as  he  was  proud  to  think,  of  high  analytic  power. 
There  is  one  point  on  which  his  economic  gospel  was  attacked,  first 
by  political  economists,  and  then,  when  their  opposition  had  slack- 
ened, by  a  kind  of  combination  of  Podsnap  and  Gradgrind, — it 
had  no  relation  to  the  facts  of  the  business  situation,  and  could  not 
be  adjusted  to  the  demands  of  British  commerce.  Seeing  that  the 
essence  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  gospel,  as  distinct  from  its  vagaries,  was  a 
simple  demand  for  honesty  in  the  first  place,  and  for  the  relation 
of  economic  production  to  the  wider  aims  of  human  life,  these  ob- 
jections seemed  to  reflect  on  British  commerce  and  the  business 
situation,  as  implying  that  they  could  not  quite  be  conformed  to 
honest  dealing,  or  that  buying  and  selling  were  things  by  themselves, 
having  no  relation  to  all  the  other  aspects  of  human  life.  Now,  if 
Ruskin  had  merely  evolved  some  new  scheme  of  industry  or  trad- 
ing out  of  his  moral  consciousness  and  without  reference  to  human 
nature  as  we  know  it,  we  might  be  tempted  for  once  to  agree  with 
Podsnap  and  Gradgrind  and  waive  the  vague  theory  aside  as  unfit 
for  this  world,  however  it  might  suit  a  New  Atlantis  or  a  City  of 
the  Sun.  But,  as  we  shall  show  immediately,  Mr.  Ruskin's  work 
in  economics,  while  recognised  (as  the  new  Dictionary  of  Political 
Economy  shows)  by  professed  economic  thinkers,  has  been  taken  up 
by  eager  and  intelligent  business  men  with  the  happiest  results. 
Ruskin,  with  a  modesty  which  he  did  not  always  exhibit,  derived 
his  ideas  on  social  questions  from  Carlyle.  Now,  in  economics 
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Carlyle's  great  remedy  for  the  evils  of  society  was  to  get  the  great 
"  captains  of  industry  "  to  be  really  captains,  to  lead  their  battalions 
of  workers,  to  sympathise  with  them,  to  care  for  them,  while  com- 
manding them  in  their  conflict  with  the  forces  of  Nature.  From 
that  simple  germinal  idea  Ruskin  deduced  a  kind  of  "  whole  duty 
of  man  "  in  regard  to  economics,  and  so  evolved  a  new  system  of 
industry  based  not,  as  is  ignorantly  supposed,  on  the  abolition  of 
machinery,  but  on  the  two-fold  principle  of  complete  honesty  and 
veracity  in  production  and  exchange,  and  in  a  due  subordination  of 
the  production  of  wealth  to  the  wider  aims  of  man.  The  question 
is  whether  this  is  feasible? 

That  question  has  been  answered  by  the  report,  balance  sheets, 
and  statement  of  accounts,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  William  Thomson 
and  Sons  Limited,  of  Huddersfield,  which  lie  before  us.  This  is 
a  woollen  firm  employing  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  and  re- 
organised on  what  may  broadly  be  called  Ruskinian  principles.  The 
prime  agent  in  the  conversion  of  the  firm,  Mr.  George  Thomson, 
is  both  a  sincere  and  intelligent  disciple  of  Ruskin,  his  moral  nature 
grasping  Ruskin's  essential  ideas,  and  his  business  instinct  knowing 
what  to  reject  as  impracticable  or  unimportant.  We  must  premise, 
however,  that  this  method  is  not  one  for  realising  a  big  fortune, — 
that,  indeed,  is  its  merit.  The  heads  of  the  business  can  live,  and 
live  well,  but  they  cannot  be,  as  they  do  not  wish  to  be,  millionaires. 
In  this,  as  in  everything  else,  "ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon." 
Those  who  think  that  the  adoption  of  Ruskin's  ideas  means  a  more 
subtle  way  of  making  one's  pile  may  pass  on ;  this  is  not  for  them. 
The  essence  of  the  scheme  is  co-partnership,  every  person  conscious- 
ly and  willingly  co-operating  to  a  worthy  end,  viz.,  the  production 
of  the  best  and  most  honest  article  that  can  be  produced  in  the 
trade.  When  the  business  changed  over  it  was  registered  under 
the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  and  there  was  a  public  inaugural  cere- 
mony. A  storm  was  raised  by  customers,  but  Mr.  Thomson  stood 
to  his  guns,  and  the  opposition  has  now  largely  died  away.  During 
the  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  indus- 
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trial  partnership  was  established,  the  firm  has  sold  high-class  goods 
(all  wool — no  shoddy)  worth  ^354,931,  and  has  always  paid  five 
per  cent,  interest  on  capital.  On  two  occasions  the  profits  did  not 
really  allow  of  this,  but  it  was  paid  all  the  same  by  the  workers  in 
the  first  instance,  quite  spontaneously,  while  in  the  second  instance 
half  was  paid  by  the  workers  and  half  was  taken  from  the  reserve 
fund.  Even  the  most  blear-eyed  disciple  of  Podsnappery  must 
admit  that  this  is  as  superior  to,  as  it  is  different  from,  the  normal 
jealousy  of  the  average  capitalist  and  workman,  each  ready  for  lock- 
out or  strike,  and  each  only  too  eager  to  make  as  much  out  of  the 
other  while  giving  as  little  in  return.  Now,  in  addition  to  the  total 
sales  that  have  been  effected,  it  may  be  said  that  the  original  cost 
of  the  plant  has  been  written  off,  a  reserve  fund  provided  for,  and 
a  sick  pay  and  pension  fund  introduced,  from  which  workers  are 
paid  half  their  wages  until  convalescent,  and  aged  people  who 
have  retired  about  the  same.  So  the  old-age  pension  scheme  is 
solved  there, — as  it  might  be  in  many  another  place  if  only  the 
basic  principles  of  honesty  and  humane  consideration  obtained. 

But  this  Huddersfield  concern  has  gone  further  still  in  Ruskinian 
economics,  adopting  not  only  the  eight-hour  day,  but  the  principle 
of  fixed  wages  for  all,  so  that  it  is  really  a  working  or  industrial 
partnership  ;  and  this  is  so  successful  that  it  is  no  longer  an  experi- 
ment, but  a  finally  established  fact.  The  piece-workers  were  aver- 
aged for  two  previous  years,  and  all  were  fixed  at  the  average.  As 
regards  the  profits,  shares  are  credited  to  the  workers  at  five  per 
cent.,  and  Mr.  Thomson's  own  proportion  of  the  profit  is  upon  his 
salary  or  wage.  If  is.  6d.  in  the  £  is  declared  on  wages,  each 
takes  in  proportion,  whether  he  is  receiving  £  10  per  week  or  10s.; 
the  former  15s.,  the  latter  yd.  The  result  of  the  adoption  of  the 
eight-hour  day  has  been  to  give  this  firm  some  of  the  healthiest  and 
best  workers  of  any  place  in  England.  In  a  word,  all  the  workers 
are  satisfied  and  none  would  go  back  to  the  precarious  and  non- 
ethical  conditions  which  obtain  generally  in  industrial  life.  Some 
of  Ruskin's  business  methods,  at  any  rate,  pay  in  the  truest  sense 
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of  the  word,  even  if  you  cannot  turn  yourself  into  a  millionaire  by 
their  adoption,  and  it  is  well  that  this  should  be  proved. 

For,  if  we  had  to  admit  that  Ruskin's  ethical  principles  (which 
are  but  the  partial  application  of  the  teaching  of  a  greater  than 
Ruskin)  were  useless  in  the  business  of  life,  we  should  have  to  ad- 
mit that  the  tremendous  problem  of  capital  and  labour  can  never 
be  solved,  but  that  society  must  look  forward  to  more  and  more 
frightful  convulsions  until  its  very  foundations  are  well-nigh  wreck- 
ed. If  the  Haves  and  the  Have-nots  are  to  scramble  between  them 
for  an  unallotted  surplus  with  threats  and  blows,  or  by  the  cajolery 
of  politicians  who  will  take  this  or  that  side,  according  as  the  cat 
seems  about  to  jump,  then  the  outlook  is  black  indeed ;  for  all 
that  implies  mere  force  and  the  absence  of  the  determining  moral 
factor.  In  a  sense,  Ruskin  was  certainly  a  great  revolutionary 
thinker ;  but  his  revolution  was  to  be  accomplished  by  moral  evo- 
lution; by  living  and  doing  the  right.     If  that  does  not  succeed — 

"  The  pillar'd  firmament  is  rottenness, 
And  Earth's  base  built  on  stubble." 
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\}Ve  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  printing  the  foregoing 
article,  which  originally  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  "  Spectator" 
as  it  is  in  some  measure  an  answer  to  the  assertion  so  frequently  made 
that  Ruskin  s  social  and  economic  teaching  is  fallacious.  The  follow- 
ing letter,  written  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Thomson  s 
experiment,  will  be  read  with  interest.  We  also  reproduce  a  second 
letter  to  Mr.  Thomson  written  in  connection  with  the  foundation  of  St. 
George's  Guild,  of  which  the  Trustees  are  Mr.  Alderman  Geo.  Baker, 
and  Mr.  George  Thomson. — Editor,  "  Saint  George."'] 
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Brantwood,  Coniston,  Lanes,  5th  November,  1886. 

Dear  Mr.  Thomson, 

I  cannot  enough  thank  you,  or  express  the  depth  of  my 
pleasure  in  the  announcement  made  in  your  letter  to  Mrs.  Severn, 
of  the  momentous  and  absolutely  foundational  step  taken  by  you 
in  all  that  is  just  and  wise,  in  the  establishment  of  these  relations 
with  your  workmen. 

I  may  perhaps  live  yet  to  see  "  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  prosper 
in  your  hand" — for  though  making  no  sign,  I  have  been  steadily 
advancing  in  strength — hope — and  lately  even — in  youthful  enjoy- 
ments of  former  work — and  continuance  of  it  on  the  old  terms. 

"  Prasterita"  is  advancing  fast  towards  the  part  in  which  I  shall 
resume  the  course  of  thought  which  led  to  writing  "  Unto  this 
Last," — and  to  throw  what  I  was  able  to  say  confusedly  into  more 
intelligent  and  open  form. 

But  without  your  practical  power  and  faith — nothing  could 
have  been  yet  done. 

Ever  your  grateful 

John  Ruskin. 

Brantwood,  Coniston,  Lancashire, 

22nd  Jan.,  84. 
Dear  Mr.  Thomson, 

I've  been  dreadfully  overworked  this  Xmas  and  New 
Year,  and  have  put  off  day  to  day  answering  your  kind  letter,  and 
yet  more,  the  writing  a  begging  one  myself,  to  the  effect  that  you 
would  act  as  Trustee  for  the  Guild  with  Mr.  Baker,  in  lieu  of  our 
lost  Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  can  assure  you  it  won't  be  a  labourious 
or  a  dangerous  position.  I  trust  it  will  be  thought,  in  future — a 
very  honourable  one  :  in  the  meantime  it  will  be  to  the  Guild  and 
to  me,  an  extremely  kind  and  helpful  one. 

Ever  believe  me,  (though  thus  trespassing  on  your  kindness, — 
yet  already,  very  heartily — your  grateful  and  obliged 

J.  Ruskin. 
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IN  WHAT  SENSE  OUGHT  SCHOOLS  TO  PREPARE 
BOYS  AND  GIRLS  FOR  LIFE?* 

By  Michael  E.  Sadler,  M.A. 

OME  questions  are  much  more  easily  asked  than  an- 
swered, and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  is  one  of  them. 
It  is  not  because  I  am  presumptuous  enough  to  think 
that  I  know  the  right  answer  to  the  question  that  I  have 
proposed  it  for  our  consideration  to-night,  but  because 
the  issues  which  are  raised  by  it  are  of  great  and  growing  urgency, 
and  of  direct  and  necessary  concern  to  all  citizens  and  especially 
to  parents.  All  that  in  this  short  paper  I  can  hope  to  do,  is  to 
prepare  the  ground  for  discussion  and  to  suggest  a  point  of  view 
from  which  to  approach  the  debate.  And  I  know  full  well  how 
many  there  are  present  to-night  who  can  bring  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  subject  of  my  essay  an  experience  far  longer  and  a  judgement 
far  riper  than  mine.  My  object  will  be  fully  served  if  this  paper 
of  mine  succeeds  in  drawing  from  them  expressions  of  opinion  which 
will  lead  us  to  a  right  conclusion.  And  it  is  sometimes  a  gain  to 
look  a  big  question  straight  in  the  face,  even  if  we  are  forced  to 
admit  that  for  the  present  no  final  answer  is  possible.  Like  life, 
education  (which  is  an  aspect  of  life)  is  full  of  open  questions,  and 
in  educational  discussions  dogmatism  (though  not  unknown)  is 
sadly  out  of  place. 

Is  not  education,  in  its  highest  sense,  a  much  longer  and  more 
intricate  business  than  can  be  carried  on  by  the  school  or  college 
alone  ?  The  best  education  is  the  outcome  of  many  influences 
which  happen  to  converge  on  the  individual  life  and  will.  What 
Mr.  Ruskin  said  of  the  best  women  is  true  of  the  best  kinds  of 
education — they  are  the  most  difficult  to  know  ;  they  are  recognised 
much  less  by  the  publicity  of  their  operations  than  by  the  noble- 
ness of  the  characters  they  produce  ;  "  they  are  only  to  be  divined, 

*  A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Ruskin  Society  of  Birmingham,  December  13th,  1899. 
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not  discerned,  by  the  stranger."     You  have  to  know  a  country  very 
well  before  you  can  pretend  to  measure  the  force  of  its  real  edu- 
cation.     How  many  elements  there  are  which  go  toward  it  here  in 
our  own  time !     The  love  and  example  of  fathers  and  mothers,  the 
tradition  and  the  moral  atmosphere  of  home,  the  drift  of  its  praise 
and  blame,  its  avowed  ambitions  and  expected  rebuke,  its  faith  or 
unfaith,  its  opinions  implied  rather  than  expressed — (dogmatically 
violent  opinions  often  produce  reaction  in  the  young  who  are  sub- 
jected to  them :  it  is  what  Dr.  Martineau  calls  the  "  suppressed 
premises  "  that  seem  to  gain  such  strong  and  secret  hold  on  grow- 
ing minds).     Then  there  is  the  penetrating  influence  of  the  news- 
paper press,  ubiquitous,  seductive,  absorbent :    the  tone  of  your 
contemporaries  at  school  or  college — how  self-contained  that  often 
is,  the  tired  waves  of  the  teachers'  influence  seeming  sometimes  to 
break  against  it  in  vain  ;  all  that  is  learnt  in  the  discharge  of  the 
plain  duties  of  life  and  from  faithful  bearing  of  drudgery ;  what 
is  expected  of  you — not  only  by  your  employers  but  by  your  col- 
leagues— in  office  or  workshop  :  what  is  thought  good  form  by 
those  amongst  whom  you  spend  your  leisure  or  find  your  recreation  ; 
the  point  of  view  taken  at  the  church  or  chapel  which  you  attend 
and  in  connection  with  which  part  of  your  work  may  lie ;    the 
things  which  your  party  believes  or  does  not  believe,  or  prefers  not 
to  talk  about ;  the  bias  of  your  profession  ;   the  moral  standard  of 
your  trade ;   the  public  opinion  of  your  social  circle ;  the  range  of 
your  reading  ;  the  great  changes  which  are  going  on  in  the  philo- 
sophical and  scientific  thought  of  the  time ;  the  impression  made 
on  the  imagination  by  realizing  the  idea  and  possibilities  of  Empire  ; 
the  suggestions,   the   criticisms,   the   impulses  which  come  from 
abroad — all  these  are  elements  in  the  welter  of  influences  which 
affect  the  will  and  the  sympathies,  and  which,  whether  they  issue 
in  action  or  in  hesitancy,  in  either  case  colour  conduct. 

"  The  great  end  of  life,"  wrote  William  Law,  "  is  not  left  to 
be  discovered  by  fine  reasoning  and  deep  reflections — but  is 
pressed  upon  us,  in  the  plainest  manner,  by  the  experience  of  all 
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our  senses,  by  everything  that  we  meet  with  in  life," — By  that 
"  wisdom  ....  that  standeth  at  all  our  doors,  .... 
teaching  us  in  everything  and  everywhere,  by  all  that  we  see  and 
all  that  we  hear,  by  births  and  burials,  by  sickness  and  health,  by 
life  and  death,  by  pains  and  poverty,  by  misery  and  vanity,  and 
by  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  life."  Nor  is  this  clinging 
atmosphere  of  educational  influence  the  same,  at  any  given  time, 
all  over  England.  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Oxford, 
Bristol,  Cambridge,  Leeds — how  different  are  all  these  to  those 
who  know  each  from  the  inside,  and  how  different  from  all  alike 
are  various  parts  of  London.  Nor  are  the  influences,  at  one 
moment,  the  same  for  all  in  one  town — different  ranges  of  in- 
fluences operate  on  different  types  of  mind,  and  on  different 
stations  in  life,  and  on  different  generations  even  in  one  house. 
The  deepest  and  saddest  gulfs  are  often  those  we  speak  least  about. 
Nor  are  all  the  influences  which  operate  on  us,  and  which  in  the 
aggregate  make  up  education,  of  recent  origin  or  contemporary 
with  ourselves.  Ancient  influences  retain  unsuspected  powers  of 
attraction  and  linger  on  among  the  effective  forces  of  the  world 
centuries  after  their  supposed  disappearance.  And  this  is  espec- 
ially true  of  a  country  which  likes  to  keep  its  old  furniture  and 
values  family  associations,  being  exceptionally  unwilling  to  break 
that  continuous  connection  which  links  the  present  to  the  past. 

If  this  tissue  of  subtle  influences  be  rightly  called  education — 
and  that  word  when  used  in  its  wider  sense  implies  nothing  less  than 
this — then  how  small  a  part  can  the  work  of  school  or  college  play 
in  the  education  which  influences  the  whole  of  a  man  or  of  a  woman's 
life.  School  or  college  play  a  small  part,  it  is  true,  yet  often  a 
determinatively  important  one.  To  some,  though  not  to  all,  there 
is  a  short  time  in  life  when  educational  influences  (except  in  holidays) 
seem  almost  co-extensive  with  the  school.  But  that  is  true  of 
boarding  schools  rather  than  of  day  schools :  and  only  of  some 
boarding  schools ;  and  of  boarding  schools  in  the  old  days,  before 
cheap  trains  and  penny  postage  and  long  and  frequent  holidays, 
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rather  than  of  most  boarding  schools  to-day.  Powerful  for  good 
as  the  day  school  may  be  (and  here  in  Birmingham  that  fact  will 
always  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance),  its  influence  is  only  a  part 
of  the  educational  power  of  the  community,  as  George  Dawson  and 
Dr.  Dale  and  others  conceived  it ;  and,  behind  and  enveloping  the 
influence  of  the  community,  lies  the  larger  influence  of  the  nation 
and  the  Empire  :  and,  behind  and  beyond  that,  the  influence  of  the 
spiritual,  the  scientific  and  the  economic  movements  of  our  time. 
When  therefore  we  ask  in  what  sense  schools  should  prepare  boys 
and  girls  for  life,  it  is  with  the  conviction  that  schools  can  provide 
but  a  small  part  of  the  true  education  of  a  nation.  We  cannot 
rely  on  schools  alone  to  train  our  young  people  for  life.  Yet,  for 
all  that,  schools  can  do  much  to  fit  or  unfit  them  to  learn  to  make 
good  use  of  life. 

II. 

But,  first  of  all,  we  must  decide  what  we  mean  by  "  life."  When 
we  speak  of  schools  fitting  boys  or  girls  for  life,  do  we  mean  by 
the  word  "  life,"  their  future  trade  or  calling  or  profession?  When 
we  begin  to  look  into  the  matter  with  care,  I  think  that  we  all  agree 
in  meaning  by  "  life  "  something  larger  and  more  many-sided  than 
the  actual  means  of  gaining  livelihood.  Sometimes,  it  is  true, 
we  may  be  betrayed  into  using  hasty  expressions  which  imply  a 
narrower  outlook,  but  there  are  few,  if  any,  among  us  who  would 
deliberately  regard  school  life  as  a  time  which  ought  to  be  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  sharpening  the  intellectual  edge,  or  enhancing  the 
technical  aptitude,  of  a  living  tool.  We  are  all  parts  of  a  great 
organization,  and  there  is  an  upholding  sense  which  comes  to  us 
from  the  knowledge  of  our  being  needed  to  bear  part  in  a  common 
task — a  task  that  is  wider  and  more  far-reaching  in  its  significance 
than  we  can  even  know.  But  we  can  none  of  us  surrender  our  sense 
of  individual  responsibility,  and  of  individual  relation  to  the  Un- 
seen— that  conviction  of  personal  identity  which  supports  character 
and  is  the  germ-truth  behind  all  those  historic  claims  of  natural 
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right  which  have  been  advanced  from  time  to  time  on  behalf  of 
individuals  as  against  the  community  or  the  nation  or  the  Empire 
or  the  cosmopolitan  pressure  of  aggregate  capital. 

And,  on  a  lower  ground  than  that,  how  few  professions  or 
callings  are  there  in  which  a  man  or  woman  does  not  need,  as  one 
condition  for  useful  service,  the  power  of  seeing  things  from  other 
people's  stand-point;  sympathy,  tact,  imagination.  Hence  it  is 
that  we  need  to  prepare  a  boy  or  a  girl,  not  simply  for  the  actual 
practice  of  a  chosen  calling,  but  for  the  social  conditions  in  which 
they  are  expected  to  have  to  work.  A  few  days  ago  I  heard  read 
a  letter  from  an  English  lady  with  much  experience  of  life  in 
Natal.  She  pleaded  that  there  should  be  more  opportunities  pro- 
vided in  England  for  girls  to  learn,  before  going  out  to  join  their 
brothers  in  up-country  districts  in  the  Colonies,  more  of  the  handy 
devices  in  house-keeping  and  cookery,  which  so  greatly  add  to  the 
comfort  and  lessen  the  expenses  of  living  on  small  incomes  under 
conditions  so  unlike  those  known  to  them  at  home.  But  there  is 
need  too  for  young  people  who  do  not  expect  to  emigrate,  to  be 
educated  in  view  of  their  future  responsiblities  in  England.  We 
probably  all  know  cases  in  which  we  have  a  shrewd  suspicion 
that  the  person  has  been  educated  for  a  station  in  life  which  he  has 
not  the  natural  ability,  or  it  may  be  the  means,  or  it  may  be  the 
social  tastes  and  connections,  comfortably  to  maintain.  And  there 
is  always  much  besides  actual  schooling  that  goes  to  prepare  boys 
and  girls  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  conditions  of  life  as  lived  in 
their  own  country  in  their  own  time.  A  child,  brought  up  from 
infancy  entirely  among  foreigners  abroad,  would  find  himself  at  a 
loss  to  understand  much  that  goes  without  saying  in  our  national 
life.  A  social  atmosphere  is  a  very  subtle  thing  and  a  system  of 
education  instinctively  tries  to  adapt  itself  to  it.  In  fact  in  most 
countries  there  are  several  social  atmospheres,  and  more  than  one 
type  of  education  accordingly. 

But  technical  skill  and  sociability  of  temperament  are  not 
enough  for  life.     We  need  principle  also  and  the  power  of  rising, 
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when  need  be,  above  the  preconceptions  of  the  society  in  which 
we  live ;  of  discriminating  between  what  is  worthless  and  what  is 
true ;  and  force  of  character,  when  needful,  to  dissent  or  protest. 
Therefore  the  highest  function  of  education,  the  necessary  note  of 
all  education  worthy  of  a  free  people,  is  the  training  of  the  judg- 
ment and  the  strengthening  of  the  moral  will.  "  See  that  your 
mind  be  free,  universal,  impartial "  said  a  great  writer.  Great 
knowledge  is  of  very  little  avail  in  itself.  What  matters  most  is 
faith,  the  power  of  self-surrender  to  great  ideas  and  to  great  causes; 
supreme  concentration  of  purpose  in  the  light  of  the  convergent 
rays  of  necessary  knowledge  ;  veracity  of  perception,  of  judgment 
and  of  speech  ;  and  the  whole  character  harmonised  and  subdued  by 
a  continuous  sense  of  the  Presence  of  unseen  Powers,  and  moved 
through  all  its  parts  in  swift  and  cheerful  obedience  to  the  dictates 
of  the  moral  will. 

Thus,  in  all  true  education,  there  must  be  found  together,  in 
due  proportion  for  the  task  in  view,  intellectual  elements  and  ethi- 
cal. The  two  are  inseparable  and  we  may  think  of  them  as  Dr. 
Donne  thought  of  himself  and  his  wife. 

"If  we  be  two  ?  we  arc  two  so 

As  stiff* twin  compasses  are  two; 
Thy  soul,  the  fix'd  foot  makes  no  show 

To  move,  but  docs  if  th'  other  do. 

And  though  thine  in  the  centre  sit 

Yet,  when  my  other  far  does  roam, 
Thine  leans  and  hearkens  after  it, 

And  grows  erect  as  mine  comes  home. 

Such  will  thou  be  to  me  who  must, 

Like  the  other  foot,  obliquely  run  : 
Thy  firmness  makes  my  circle  just, 

And  me  to  end  where  I  begun." 

Thus,  the  more  we  reflect  over  it,  the  clearer  does  it  become 
that  the  "  life  "  for  which  schools  ought  to  prepare  boys  and  girls 
is  a  complex  thing  :  that  self-ends  in  education  are  unworthy  ends  : 
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that  the  aim  of  fitting  children  merely  to  win  pecuniary  profit  for 
themselves  or  for  other  people,  is  worse  than  incomplete  ;  that 
during  school  days  we  learn  more  from  our  contemporaries  than 
from  our  teachers,  and  more  from  the  example  and  personality  of 
our  teachers  than  from  their  set  lessons;  that  moral  isolation  is 
as  perilous,  as  a  sense  of  individual  moral  responsibility  is  indis- 
pensable, in  all  true  education ;  and  that  it  is  not  with  the  Present 
only  but  with  the  heritage  of  the  Past  that  schools  and  teachers 
have  to  do.  At  all  times  of  grave  moral  and  intellectual  transition 
in  the  world's  history,  it  has  been  found  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
tasks  of  the  higher  schools  to  hold  fast  to  what  was  good  in  the 
old,  and  slowly  interweave  with  it  what  was  of  proved  excellence 
in  the  new.  And  a  necessary  characteristic  of  any  living  and 
fruitful  system  of  higher  education  is  the  combination  of  intellec- 
tual alertness  and  curiosity  with  reverence  for  tradition  and  ten- 
acity of  corporate  life.  Every  good  school  has  a  personality  of 
its  own.  It  is  not  a  book  stall.  And  yet  all  its  individual 
characteristics  must  be  rooted  in  a  deep  sense  of  common  service 
and  fellowship. 

In  Mr.  Henry  Newbolt's  noble  words, 

"To  set  the  cause  above  renown, 

To  love  the  game  beyond  the  prize, 
To  honour  while  you  strike  him  down, 

The  foe  that  comes  with  fearless  eyes : 
To  count  the  life  of  battle  good 

And  dear  the  land  that  gave  you  birth, 
And  dearer  yet  the  brotherhood 

That  binds  the  brave  of  all  the  earth. 

My  son,  the  oath  is  yours  :  the  end 

Is  His,  who  built  the  world  for  strife, 
Who  gave  his  children  Pain  for  friend, 

And  Death  for  surest  hope  of  life. 
To-day  and  here  the  fight's  begun, 

Of  the  great  fellowship  you're  free  : 
Henceforth  the  school  and  you  are  one, 

And  what  you  are,  the  race  shall  be." 
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III. 

Nevertheless,  all  the  world  over  there  are  signs  of  dissatisfaction, 
I  think  I  may  say  of  growing  restlessness,  at  certain  sides  of  edu- 
cation as  generally  known.     It  is  well  not  to  pay  too  much  heed 
to  casual  complaints.     Food  and  schools  are  staple  subjects  on 
which  the  conversationalist  whets  the  edge  of  his  knife.     And 
whichever  Government  is  in  power  there  is  bound  to  be  an  Oppo- 
sition.    Moreover  there  are  periods  in  history  when,  to  use  some 
words  of  Isaak  Walton's,  the  world  is  sick  of  being  well.     And  that 
shrewd  observer  might  have  called  this,  as  he  called  his  own,  "  an 
eloquent  and  captious  age,"     But  the  symptoms  of  unrest  are  too 
general  and  too  persistent  for  it  to  be  prudent  for  us  to  ignore 
them.     In  America  and  in  Germany,  in  Russia  and  in  France,  there 
have  been  within  the  last  year  or  two  significant  outbursts  of  criti- 
cism against  the  schools  as  being  too  bookish,  too  remote  from  the 
concerns  and  problems  of  modern  life.     No  grade  of  education 
has  been  exempt  from  this  rather  indefinite,  and  yet  damaging, 
charge.     In  one  country  it  is  the  University  that  becomes  the  tar- 
get for  criticism,  as  being  too  "  donnish,"  too  literary,  too  theo- 
retical, too  detached  from  the  foot-hold  of  facts,  as  having  become 
the    nursing    mother    of    an    academic    proletariat.      In    another 
country  it  is  on  the  secondary  schools  that  the  jet  of  criticism  is 
turned.     They  are  accused  of  being  drowsy  with  routine,  dusty 
with  classic  lore,  or  worshippers  of  that  idol  called  "  general  cul- 
ture," devotees  of  the  theory  that  it  is  worth  while  to  risk  health, 
eyesight,  variety  of  interest,  athletic  and  aesthetic  training  and  all 
"  original  brightness "   of   the  unsullied  and  untried   powers,  in 
order  to  achieve  a  faultless  measure  of  all-round  culture  by  the  age 
of  19  or  20,  with  the  reward  of  a  secure  government  appointment 
a  few  years  afterwards.     In  a  third  country,  it  may  be  the  elemen- 
tary schools  that  become  the  subject  of  criticism,  and  dissatisfaction 
is  expressed  with  the  curriculum  of  rural  schools  as  doing  too 
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little  to  fit  lads  for  agriculture  or  to  attach  them  to  the  interests  or 
pleasures  of  country  life. 

To  some  extent  this  is  part  of  the  world-wide  conviction  that 
for  every  calling  a  specific  technical  preparation  has  become  indis- 
pensable owing  to  the  development  of  science  and  its  application 
to  nearly  all  the  departments  of  life.  This  almost  universal  belief 
in  the  necessity  of  some  technical  preparation  for  each  and  every 
calling  has  become  a  fixed  point  in  our  outlook  on  the  future.  As 
to  details,  we  are  far  from  clear.  As  to  how  far  such  preparation 
can  be  given  in  schools  or  institutions,  and  how  far  it  must  be  im- 
parted, under  conditions  more  or  less  resembling  an  apprenticeship, 
in  a  workshop  or  office  conducted  under  the  rigorous  conditions 
imposed  by  the  necessity  of  making  a  profit,  these  are  matters 
which,  in  some  branches  of  the  subject,  are  still  sub  judice.  But, 
broadly  speaking,  everyone  is  agreed  that,  in  some  form  or  other, 
every  man  and  every  woman  ought  to  have  a  general  education, 
capped  and  pointed  by  some  form  of  technical  education,  just  as 
one's  finger  is  sharpened  and  protected  by  the  nail,  and  just  as  one's 
pencil  has,  for  practical  use,  to  be  sharpened  to  a  point.  And  I 
would  add  that  there  is  a  strong  undercurrent  of  opinion  that 
technical  education  itself,  while  it  cannot  be  too  precisely  adapted 
to  the  actual  needs  and  practice  of  the  life  for  which  it  prepares, 
ought  nevertheless  to  be  toned  and  tempered  by  other  and  more 
disinterested  educational  disciplines,  lest  the  student,  at  any  period 
of  his  training,  should  be  led  to  forget  the  fact  that,  in  life,  skill 
and  conscience  ought  never  to  be  far  apart,  and  that  private  gain 
and  individual  energy  enjoy  opportunities  which  are  strictly  sub- 
ordinate in  the  last  resort  to  the  moral  claims  of  the  common- 
wealth as  a  whole.  The  world's  problem  in  technical,  as  in  other 
types  of  education,  is  to  raise  three  things,  viz.,  intellectual 
thoroughness,  practical  efficiency,  and  moral  vigour,  concurrently 
to  a  higher  power. 

But  this  feeling  of  unrest,  to  which  I  have  invited  your  attention 
as  one  of  the  most  significant  symptoms  in  the  state  of  opinion  in 
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regard  to  educational  matters  in  all  progressive  countries  at  the 
present  time,  is  not  solely  an  outcome  of  the  movement  for  tech- 
nical education.  It  proceeds  from  other  causes  as  well.  It  in- 
dicates a  desire  to  change  in  some  respects  the  subject  matter  of 
liberal  education.  There  is  a  feeling  that,  however  good  are  the 
results  of  our  best  education,  the  process  is  often  an  unnecessary- 
wasteful  one.  Why,  it  is  asked,  use,  as  the  instruments  of  your 
intellectual  gymnastic,  studies  so  remote  from  modern  practical 
life  ?  With  your  leave,  I  will  examine  this  question  a  little  more 
closely. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  let  me  make  a  number  of  concessions. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  argument  which  I  have  tried  to  state,  the 
plea,  that  is,  for  making  more  practically  useful  studies  the  subject 
matter  of  higher  liberal  education,  is  often  urged  by  persons  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  real  bearings  of  the  question.  It  looks  much 
easier  than  it  actually  is  to  contrive  that  one  subject  should  do 
double  duty  in  education,  i.e.  that  it  should  provide  severe  but 
disinterested  intellectual  gymnastic  and  at  the  same  time  yield, 
during  the  process,  an  amount  of  knowledge  which  will  in  itself 
be  immediately  marketable  in  practical  life.  The  real  difference 
between  technical  and  liberal  education  is  a  difference  of  motive  ; 
and  in  education  as  in  other  things  it  is  not  easy  to  serve  two  mas- 
ters at  the  same  time.  Educational  short  cuts  are  often  a  long 
way  round. 

Further  I  would  concede  that  the  demand  for  a  more  practical 
subject-matter  in  liberal  education  is  sometimes  based  on  an  undue 
depreciation  of  the  value  of  a  disinterested  intellectual  training  as 
a  preliminary  to  specialized  technical  education,  and  that  it  is 
sometimes  urged  in  ignorance  of  the  positive  value  in  life  of 
having  a  wide  basis  of  general  knowledge. 

But  there  is  something  in  the  new  movement  behind  all  these 
errors,  and  it  is  at  this  that  I  want  to  get.  First,  ought  we  not  to 
pay  careful  regard  to  the  fact  that  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the 
studies,  which  seem  most  remote  from  much  of  our  modern  life 
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but  which  are  retained  in  our  curricula  for  their  proved  educational 
value,  were  at  the  time  of  their  introduction  taught  because  they 
were  practically  useful  in  themselves?  It  looks  as  if  dead  kinds 
of  technical  or  professional  training  were  gradually  polished  up  into 
instruments  of  liberal  education,  just  as  the  tusks  of  dead  elephants 
provide  the  ivory  handles  for  the  instruments  of  a  civilization  not 
contemplated  by  their  original  possessors. 

Next,  though  the  distinction  between  "words  "  and  "  things  "  is 
often  pressed  to  the  point  of  fallacy  (just  as  there  have  been  econo- 
mists who  have  exaggerated  the  separateness  of  material  from  other 
forms  of  wealth),  nevertheless  it  must  be  admitted  that  literary 
people  are  sometimes  tempted  to  overvalue  the  arts  of  verbal  or 
literary  expression.  There  are  many  other  kinds  of  expression 
which  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  And  action  is  often  nearer  to 
truth  than  any  form  of  words  attempting  to  formulate  the  truth. 
Be  the  cause  what  it  may — traditional  prestige  or  human  vanity  or 
what  not — it  is  always  necessary  in  a  literary  occupation  to  guard 
against  the  insidious  temptation  to  regard  literary  skill  and  know- 
ledge of  books  as  on  a  higher  plane  than  other  kinds  of  skill  and 
other  kinds  of  knowledge.  Montaigne  draws  attention  to  another 
danger  of  the  same  kind.  "  Some  there  are,"  he  says,  "  who  are 
so  foolish  that  they  will  go  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  the  way  to 
hunt  after  a  quaint  new  word  if  they  once  get  in  chase ;  and  who 
are  allured  by  the  grace  of  some  pleasing  word  to  write  something 
they  intended  not  to  write."  I  would  not  say  one  word  to  disparage 
the  austere  discipline  of  humane  letters.  It  remains,  for  many 
minds,  the  noblest  and  surest  of  all  education  though  I  do  not  go 
so  far  as  to  say  of  it  that  "  the  gleaning  of  the  grapes  of  Ephraim 
is  better  than  the  vintage  of  Abiezer."  Different  minds  need 
different  disciplines,  and  no  liberal  education  is  complete  in  which 
physical  science  and  humane  letters  have  not  each  a  place.  But 
against  the  baseless  claims  of  second-rate  bookishness  there  is  a 
vigorous  and  healthy  reaction.  At  the  same  time  I  would  venture 
to  add  that  literary  knowledge  is  not  the  only  kind  of  knowledge 
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that  puffeth  up — and  things  may  right  themselves  after  a  time. 
In  the  meanwhile,  however,  there  is  a  drift  in  the  direction  of  things 
which  seems  more  practical.  And  no  one  who  has  closely  watched 
the  skilful  training  of  little  children  at  the  present  time  can  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  manual  exercises — (modelling,  painting,  carpen- 
try, knitting,  netting,  basket  work)  may  all,  in  wise  hands  and  in 
wise  measure,  be  made  not  only  delightful  in  themselves,  but  really 
helpful  in  intellectual  and  moral  development.  Furthermore,  many 
kinds  of  business  are  becoming  more  intellectual — less  mechanical 
— than  they  were.  And  we  want  our  young  people  to  be  so  trained 
at  school  as  to  enter  from  the  first  into  an  intellectual  interest  in 
their  practical  calling.  It  is  a  pity  when  there  is  an  impassable 
gulf  between  the  intellectual  interests  gained  (or  suggested)  at 
school,  and  the  intellectual  interest  in  the  profession  or  trade.  Is 
it  impossible  that  the  one  should  shade  off  into  the  other,  without 
prejudice  to  the  claims  of  disinterested  preliminary  education  ?  The 
disinterested  part  of  the  education  must  in  no  way  be  compromised 
or  impaired.  We  need  it  more  and  more.  Modern  business  may 
be  an  intellectual  thing  but  it  will  be  perilous  to  civilization  if  it 
does  not  remain  a  moral  thing  too. 

IV. 

There  are,  however,  great  and  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
any  rapid  change. 

In  a  book  on  education,  recently  issued,  there  occur  the  follow- 
ing words.  "  Education  is  not  mere  development — it  is  training  : 
and  training  implies  an  end  clearly  conceived  by  the  trainer,  and 
means  carefully  organised  to  attain  that  end.  .  .  .  The  kind 
of  aim,  and  walk  in  life  of  the  pupils  of  each  school  must  be 
recognised  by  that  school." 

This  looks  fairly  simple  on  paper.  But  think  of  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  practical  organization.  In  a  large  school  for  boys, 
how  many  different  kinds  of  life-aim  are  there  not  intermixed  ? 
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Then  in  the  case  of  girls,  what  a  clash  of  ideals  there  is  in  many 
parents'  minds  as  to  their  daughters'  future  and  training,  a  clash 
between  what  I  may  call  the  ideal  of  domestication,  and  the  ideal 
of  economic  or  professional  independence.  Then,  in  all  day  schools, 
and  to  some  extent  in  boarding  schools,  there  is  the  conflict  of  claims 
of  home  and  school,  the  difficulty  of  the  double  focus,  the  dislo- 
cation of  interest,  the  tension,  caused  by  the  double  claim  not 
always  harmonised  or  in  full  sympathy  the  one  with  the  other. 
Again,  what  demands  you  already  make  on  the  teachers — what  fur- 
ther do  you  not  contemplate  making  if  you  expect  them  to  be  ready 
to  effect  the  transition  between  school  studies  and  the  later  interests 
of  every  different  type  of  practical  life  ?  How  can  we  so  organise 
school  work  as  to  attain  an  end  which  often  the  parents  themselves 
cannot  foresee  for  their  children  ?  And  how  early  in  life  will  it  be 
necessary  to  fix  on  the  child's  career — at  how  tender  an  age  must 
this  technical  tinge  in  education  appear — and,  in  the  case  of  the 
children  of  poor  parents,  what  bearing  would  such  a  scheme,  logi- 
cally carried  out,  have  on  the  transference  of  promising  but  poor 
children  from  one  type  of  school  to  another? 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  we  are  living  in  a  difficult  period  of 
social  transition,  of  which  we  cannot  yet  foresee  the  issue.  Extreme 
and  far-seeing  precision  in  practical  aim  could  only  be  required  of 
all  schools  under  far  more  fixed  or  stable  social  conditions  than 
are  those  under  which  we  western  peoples  find  it  our  lot  to  live. 

And,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  and  William  Morris  faithfully  warned  their 
generation,  we  live  in  a  time  of  economic  transition  too.  Do  those 
who  would  commercialise  liberal  education  regard  the  existing 
economic  order  as  ideal  or  permanent?  I  can  conceive  heated 
controversy  arising  as  to  the  ethical  aims  to  be  inculcated,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  a  course  of  commercial  education.  At  present, 
such  commercial  education  as  we  have  in  England  is  overshadowed 
by  kinds  of  training  which  ha\e  been  founded  on  quite  other  than 
commercial  ideals  of  life.  Suppose,  however,  the  position  reversed, 
Suppose  that  the  most  influential  part  of  our  national  education 
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were  to  pass  under  the  control  of  persons  to  whom,  as  to  Negotius 
in  the  Serious  Call,  "  the  general  good  of  trade  seems  to  be  the 
general  good  of  life,"  and  who,  like  him,  admire,  commend  or 
condemn  everybody  and  everything  with  some  regard  to  trade. 
Under  such  control,  our  higher  schools  would,  sooner  or  later, 
necessarily  tend  to  encourage,  by  hint,  precept  or  example,  those 
qualities  of  character  which  are  found  most  generally  to  command 
commercial  success.  Are  we  certain  that  we  desire  to  see  those 
qualities  held  up  to  the  picked  youth  of  the  nation  as  the  chief 
ideals  of  manly  effort?  How  long  would  it  be  before  the  su- 
premacy of  the  commercial  ideal  provoked  deep  and  deadly 
resentment,  and  so  endangered  the  orderly  development  of  what 
is  good  in  modern  trade  and  industry  ?  "Away  from  the  market 
happeneth  everything  that  is  great,"  wrote  Nietzsche,  in  bitter 
rage  against  some  of  the  idols  of  modern  life.  Ought  we  not  to 
discourage  in  education  these  false  extremes  which  end  only  in  the 
rebound  from  Mr.  Gradgrind  to  Zarathustra,  and  back  again? 

Again,  in  the  sphere  of  rural  education  we  must  pay  special  regard 
to  the  difficulties  inseparable  from  the  social  and  economic  changes 
which  are  profoundly  affecting  agricultural  occupations,  and  conse- 
quently many  other  forms  of  country  life.  No  merely  mechanical 
remedy  is  adequate  to  the  troubles  caused  by  so  complex  a  change. 
Let  us  remember  that  schools  of  the  same  grade,  though  to  an  out- 
side observer  they  may  look  very  like  one  another,  do  as  a  matter 
of  fact  differ  widely  in  point  of  intellectual  and  ethical  influence. 
In  all  education,  and  certainly  not  least  in  rural  elementary  educa- 
tion, very  much  depends  on  the  teacher's  attitude  of  mind  towards 
life  and  nature.  A  love  for  nature  and  an  interest  in  country  life  are 
infectious  things.  Much  more  turns  on  the  teachers,  and  on  the 
atmosphere  in  which  they  have  been  trained  for  their  duties,  than 
on  the  actual  subjects  put  down  in  the  school  time  table.  And 
have  any  other  children  a  stronger  claim  than  country  children  on 
the  consideration  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  responsible 
task  of  guiding  the  studies  of  our  elementary  schools?      It  would 
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be  inconsistent  with  Christian  principles,  and,  in  my  judgement, 
with  the  true  welfare  of  the  State,  to  attempt,  by  means  of  the 
curriculum  of  village  schools,  to  stunt  or  to  warp  the  life-aims  of 
country  children  in  the  supposed  interest  of  this  or  that  section  of 
the  community.  But  similarly  it  would  be  a  cruel  wrong  to  deprive 
country  children  of  that  keen  and  observant  interest  in  country 
life  and  country  duties,  which  well-directed  and  intelligent  school 
teaching  can  stimulate  and  train. 

V. 

At  the  outcome  of  these  considerations  I  would  venture  to 
indicate  the  following  answer  to  the  question  proposed  for  our 
discussion  to-day. 

The  matter  is  a  very  serious  and  complicated  one.  We  cannot 
hope,  at  this  time  of  transition,  to  reach  a  final  or  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  it.  But  the  whole  question  calls  for  temperate  and  dis- 
passionate inquiry,  and  for  skilfully  ordered  and  closely  watched 
experiments.  It  is  an  economic  and  social  problem,  not  only  a 
pedagogical  one.  Above  all  let  us  hold  fast  to  what  is  of  known 
excellence  in  our  education.  And  let  us  not,  in  building  up  great 
plans,  forget  to  consider  what  our  plans  will  require  of  the  teachers. 
It  looks  as  if  future  educational  progress  would  necessarily  involve 
much  smaller  classes,  knit  together  in  schools  of  sufficient  size  to 
secure  esprit  de  corps.  And  much,  very  much,  will  depend  on  our 
securing  for  all  teachers,  men  and  women  (and  not  least  for  assistant 
master  and  mistress  in  our  secondary  schools)  those  financial  and 
other  conditions  of  work  which  permit  the  highest  efficiency  alike 
in  their  preparation  for  their  profession  and  in  the  discharge  of 
their  professional  duties.  We  shall  need  to  keep  all  schools  in 
closer  touch  with  life.  And,  as  we  profoundly  differ  from  one 
another  in  our  ideals  of  life,  this  will  surely  mean  variety  of  types 
of  schools  and  real  freedom  for  different  kinds  of  educational 
development  even  in  directions  which  may  be  at  the  time  unpopular. 
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Englishmen  will  never  brook  a  new  Act  of  Uniformity  under  the 
guise  of  some  administrative  monopoly  of  national  education. 
But,  in  the  case  of  all  schools,  there  must  be  access  for  all,  how- 
ever humbly  born,  who  can  fully  profit  by  the  training  which  the 
school  can  give.  And  personally,  I  believe  that  all  true  education 
involves  sacrifice,  and  is  the  better  for  sacrifice.  It  is  a  cruel 
kindness  to  make  the  higher  grades  of  education  too  easy  of  access 
for  the  intellectually  unfit.  Gradually  we  shall  feel  our  way  to 
wise  reforms  in  methods  and  in  subject-matter,  but  let  us  not 
recklessly  cast  aside  anything  which  we  know  to  be  valuable. 
Shorter  hours  and  intenser  work  are  likely  to  prevail  in  schools 
and  in  workshops.  In  order  to  keep  the  schools  in  touch  with 
life  and  with  new  needs,  our  teachers  must  have  leisure  and  means 
for  further  study,  for  wider  travel,  and  for  social  intercourse. 
Over-driven  and  worried  teachers  cannot  be  expected  to  welcome, 
or  to  work  out,  new  ideas.  And  the  doctors  and  the  parents  will 
have  much  to  say  both  on  methods  of  instruction,  and  on  the 
standard  of  intellectual  requirements.  Let  us  also  cherish  the 
hope  that  the  future  may  see  some  limits  set  to  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  certificates,  and  to  the  tyranny  of  examinations.  The 
real  test  of  the  value  of  any  education  is  to  be  found  not  in 
examinations  but  in  life.  He  was  a  wise  man  and  a  great  teacher 
who  said  that  "  there  is  no  excellence  in  any  knowledge  in  us,  till 
we  exercise  our  judgement,  and  judge  well  of  the  value  and  worth 
of  things." 

In  fact,  may  it  not  be  said  that  one  chief  cause  of  the  present 
unrest  is  that  the  importance  of  education  is  being  more  and  more 
realised,  and  that  people  of  all  kinds  are  beginning  to  look  into 
educational  questions  for  themselves.  Every  year,  the  schools 
are  being  less  left  to  go  their  own  way.  People  are  becoming 
more  interested  in  them,  and,  because  they  are  interested,  they 
talk — not  always  wisely  perhaps — but  the  growth  of  public  and 
parental  interest  is  an  immense  gain  and  full  of  promise  for  the 
future. 
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And  when  the  earlier  stages  of  the  new  movement  are  over,  I 
expect  that  we  shall  anchor  ourselves  more  firmly  than  ever  on 
some  of  the  old  principles.  English  education  at  its  best  stands  for 
the  training  and  discipline  of  the  moral  will.  But  the  play  of  the 
will  must  be  informed  by  necessary  knowledge,  or  strength  of  will 
becomes  perilous  obstinacy.  The  problem  is  how  to  select  the 
right  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  to  prevent  mere  intellectual  attain- 
ment from  encroaching  unduly  on  the  duties,  the  leisure  and  the 
recreations  necessary  for  the  true  discipline  of  the  will.  No  purely 
intellectual  test  is  a  just  criterion  of  educational  excellence.  The 
highest  intellectual  outcome  of  educational  discipline  must  have  a 
moral  side  as  well.  Take  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  description  of 
his  learned  friend  Dr.  Sanderson.  "There  was  in  him  no  sourness, 
no  distraction  of  thoughts,  but  a  quiet  mind,  a  patient  care,  free 
access,  mild  and  moderate  answers."  "  To  this,"  he  says,  "  I 
must  add,  a  solid  judgement,  a  sober  plainness,  and  a  most  indu- 
bitable character  of  fidelity  in  his  very  face." 

And  if  we  aim  at  producing  in  our  boys  and  girls,  as  the  outcome 
of  their  schooling,  veracity  of  judgment,  does  not  this  too  imply, 
as  a  condition  of  its  highest  excellence,  that  they  should  possess  the 
sweetness  of  temper  and  good  manners  of  the  mind  and  heart 
which  alone  enable  men  and  women  to  speak  the  truth  in  love, 
that  love  which  alone  abounds  in  deeper  knowledge  and  in  sensi- 
tive perception  of  truth  ? 
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To  the  Editor  of  Saint  George. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  not  sure  if  I  am  justified  in  asking  you  to  devote 
any  more  of  your  space  to  a  subject  so  immaterial.  But  the  admir- 
able review  of  Mr.  Saintsbury's  Arnold 'in  your  last  number  suggests 
that  it  might  not  be  useless  to  add  a  postscript  to  my  article  in  the 
September  number,  although  I  am  no  lover  of  postscripts.  The 
subject  is  open  to  much  verbal  misunderstanding,  and  any  con- 
troversy is  sure  to  be  rather  futile ;  but  your  reviewer's  point  of 
view  seems  so  different  from  that  of  the  article  in  question,  that 
perhaps  some  words  of  comment  might  afford  an  instructive  illus- 
tration. 

i.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  article  expressed  dissent 
from  the  doctrine  of  Arnold's  Essay  on  Poetry.  Your  reviewer 
singles  out  for  refutation  a  sentence  which  seems  to  be  part  of  an 
attack  on  the  same  doctrine.  He  "half-suspects"  Mr.  Saintsbury 
"of  being  only  partially  in  earnest."  Whether  Mr.  Saintsbury 
was  guilty  of  this  rather  pointless  flippancy,  I  cannot  of  course 
say,  especially  as  I  know  nothing  of  his  book,  but  for  myself, 
I  certainly  meant  what  I  said.  Is  the  argument  "specious"? 
The  point  under  discussion  is  "  the  source  of  poetic  pleasure ;  "  if 
you  arrive  at  any  definition  of  poetry,  it  must  apply  to  all  poetry, 
as  such,  and  to  nothing  else.  That  is  why  Arnold's  is  not  logi- 
cally a  definition  at  all,  not  even  when  emended  to  the  satisfaction 
of  your  reviewer.  Nor  is  Mr.  Ruskin's,  even  after  he  had  in  later 
life  altered  it,  as  I  pointed  out :  your  reviewer  is  content  with 
the  earlier  form  which  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  discovered  to  be  faulty. 
Poetry  has  its  special  pleasure,  different  in  some  way  from  that  of 
anything  else :  that  difference  is  what  the  critic  has  to  discover 
and  define.  No  doubt  "great"  poetry  must  do  more  than  barely 
satisfy  any  definition  of  poetry  as  such.    Poetry  at  its  best  must 
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have  the  qualities  eloquently  described  by  your  reviewer.  But  so 
must  everything  which  appeals  to  our  deepest  and  truest  selves. 
Nothing  to  our  minds  can  be  truly  great  which  does  not  "thrill 
the  heart  with  one  of  the  many  impulses  and  passions  which  makes 
humanity  what  it  is."  For  that  is  just  what  we  mean  by  greatness 
in  whatever  specific  form  it  may  appeal  to  our  emotions.  Your 
reviewer  has  indeed  put  with  force  and  truth  the  highest  function 
to  which  poetry  (or  any  other  mode  of  expression)  can  attain. 
But  he  has  not  found  a  definition  of  poetry,  which  is  what  Mr. 
Saintsbury  is  discussing.  The  confusion  is  analagous  to  that 
against  which  Sir  Wyke  Bayliss  warned  us  in  his  Presidential 
Address  when  he  reminded  us  that,  while  as  disciples  of  Ruskin  we 
are  safe  from  imagining  a  fatal  separation  between  them,  we  must 
yet  remember  that  the  spiritual  and  the  aesthetic  are  two  forces, 
converging  indeed,  but  different,  and  moving  under  different 
sanctions. 

2.  To  support  his  case  your  reviewer  appeals  to  Wordsworth. 
He  says  "no  poet  when  he  was  dealing  with  commonplace  subjects 
could  be  more  bald  and  tedious  than  Wordsworth ;  but  few  can 
surpass  him  in  greatness  or  in  beauty  when  his  subject  is  a  worthy 
one,"  But  by  nature  and  design  he  did  choose  "commonplace 
subjects."  It  was  his  deliberate  aim  as  well  as  his  great  genius : 
he  never  quite  lost  the  temper  of  the  ideal  childhood  of  the  great 
Ode — the  world  never  quite  faded  into  the  light  of  common  day. 
It  could  not  be  better  put  than  in  the  unforgettable  words  of 
Coleridge  :  Wordsworth  had  "  above  all  the  original  gift  of  spread- 
ing the  tone,  the  atmosphere,  and  with  it  the  depth  and  height  of 
the  ideal  world  round  forms,  incidents  and  situations,  of  which  for 
the  common  view,  custom  had  dimmed  all  the  lustre,  had  dried  up 
all  the  sparkle  and  the  dew-drops.  .  .  .  To  carry  on  the  feel- 
ings of  childhood  into  the  powers  of  manhood — to  combine  the 
child's  sense  of  wonder  and  novelty  with  the  appearances  which 
every  day  for  perhaps  forty  years  has  rendered  familiar,  this  is  the 
character  and  privilege  of  genius."     Your  reviewer's  estimate  of 
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Arnold  does  not  concern  my  point.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  with  his  great  admiration  for  Wordsworth  it  is  unfortunate 
he  should  condemn  Arnold's  ideal,  "to  see  life  steadily  and  see  it 
whole."  For  one  of  Wordsworth's  greatest  lessons  was  the  need 
of  a  "wise  passiveness,"  a  lesson  so  much  needed  in  his  time  and 
ours.  "The  office  of  the  poet"  says  Mr.  Pater,  "is  not  that  of  the 
moralist ;  but  one  lesson  (if  men  must  have  lessons)  Wordsworth 
conveys  more  clearly  than  all,  the  supreme  importance  of  contem- 
plation— impassioned  contemplation — in  the  conduct  of  life."  This 
habit  of  comprehensive  insight  is  called  by  Mr.  Hobson  "the  first 
requirement  of  all  valid  ethical  teaching,"  the  source  of  Ruskin's 
real  greatness  {John  Ruskin :  Social  Reformer,  p.  47).  But  what- 
ever be  the  truth  of  Arnold's  line  and  its  lesson,  it  is  beyond  ques- 
tion most  apt  as  an  appreciation  of  "our  Sophocles  the  royal"  (for 
it  is  by  a  slip  that  your  reviewer  ascribes  it  to  Epictetus).  If  it  is 
not  all  the  poets  believe  it  to  be  as  an  ideal  of  life,  it  is  at  least  a 
luminous  summary  of  his  kingly  prerogative. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  A.  Dale. 
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the  master's  I  suppose  that  when  we  heard  that  the  offer  of  a 
grave  in  Westminster  Abbey  had  been  made  to  the 
family  at  Brantwood,  we  thought  of  it  with  mingled,  and,  in  some 
measure,  conflicting  feelings.  On  the  one  hand  we  all  sympathized 
with  the  feeling  that  the  great  prophet  should  be  laid  to  his  rest, 
amidst  every  token  of  national  respect  and  love,  in  the  noble  build- 
ing where  sleep  so  many  of  our  illustrious  ones,  but  against  this 
natural  feeling  we  had  to  set  the  fact  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  own  wishes. 
It  is  true  that  he  loved  the  Abbey  with  a  great  love,  but  he  hated 
big  cities,  and  the  thought  of  his  bones  being  conveyed  by  railway 
from  the  mountains  and  moors  he  loved  so  well  to  the  great  Me- 
tropolis, would  have  been  very  sorrowful  to  him.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  most  of  us,  I  think,  learnt  with  a  sense  of  relief  that 
Mr.  Ruskin's  friends  had  decided  to  bury  him  in  his  beloved  lakeland. 

It  is  a  fair  spot.  The  little  churchyard  is  encircled  by  the  moun- 
tains, and  one  feels  that  a  fitter  resting  place  could  scarce  be  found, 
unless  it  were  in  the  solitudes  of  the  Alps  which  he  held  in  such 
reverence,  and  where  he  wished  his  body  to  be  left  if  he  should  lose 
his  life  when  climbing  amongst  them. 

The  Master  died  on  Saturday,  20th  January,  and  the  funeral  took 
place  on  the  following  Thursday,  25th  January.  On  the  day  pre- 
vious the  coffin  was  conveyed  from  the  study  at  Brantwood  to 
Coniston  Church,  where  the  remains  lay  in  state  until  noon  of  the  fol- 
lowing day.  During  the  time  the  body  lay  in  state  there  was  a  constant 
flow  of  visitors  through  the  Church.  It  was  strangely  interesting 
to  watch  these  as  they  filed  past  the  coffin.  There  were  disciples 
from  long  distances,  old  students  from  Oxford  and  London,  poor 
peasant  women  with  their  children,  tottering  old  men  from  hillside 
farms  near  and  distant ;  all  moved  by  one  common  feeling  of  love 
for  he  whom  they  had  lost.  The  floral  tributes  were  very  numerous, 
and  of  extraordinary  beauty.     Many  of  these  bore  inscriptions  of 
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great  interest.  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts  sent  a  Greek  laurel  wreath  "for 
the  last  of  his  friends,"  cut  from  a  tree  which  had  previously  sup- 
plied three  similar  wreaths  for  Tennyson,  Burne  Jones,  and  Leighton 
respectively.  Many  flowers  were  sent  by  little  children  and  re- 
minded us  of  the  intense  love  the  Master  had  for  such.  For  a 
portion  of  the  Wednesday  afternoon  the  lid  of  the  outer  coffin 
was  raised  and  Mr.  Ruskin's  face  was  visible  through  a  small  pane 
of  glass.     This,  however,  was  only  for  a  very  short  time. 

In  connection  with  the  laying  in  state,  there  was  one  matter  which 
seriously  jarred  upon  the  feelings  of  those  who  mourned  their  lost 
leader.  In  the  front  pews  there  was  a  formidable  row  of  cameras 
on  their  tripods,  the  operators  of  which  continually  requested  visi- 
tors to  the  church  to  keep  moving  on  account  of  the  photographs 
which  were  being  taken.  Such  an  unseemly  feature  ought  not  to 
have  been  allowed. 

At  noon  on  Thursday  the  Church  was  closed,  and  re-opened 
for  the  Funeral  Service  at  2-30.  The  little  church  was  all  too 
small  for  the  number  who  sought  admission.  The  nature  of  this 
final  service  was  very  simple  and  accorded  with  all  the  other 
arrangements.  The  congregation  united  in  singing  the  follow- 
ing hymn  composed  by  Canon  Rawnsley  "  in  loving  memory  of 
John  Ruskin." 

The  prophets  cease  from  out  the  land, 

The  couscllors  are  gone, 
The  lips  to  kindle  and  command 

Arc  silent  one  by  one. 

Our  master  taken  from  our  head, 

In  sorrow,  here  we  pray — 
Lord,  teach  us  in  his  steps  to  tread  ; 

Be  thou  our  guide  and  stay, 

Till  all  the  righteousness  he  loved, 

The  sympathy  he  sought, 
The  truth  by  deed  and  word  he  proved, 

Be  made  our  daily  thought. 
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He  gave  us  eyes  for  we  were  blind ; 

He  bade  us  know  and  hear ; 
By  him  the  wonder  of  the  mind 

Of  God,  on  earth  was  clear. 

We  knew  the  travail  of  his  soul, 

We  thank  thee  for  his  rest; 
Lord,  lead  us  upward  to  his  goal — 

The  pure,  the  true,  the  best. 

Another  most  impressive  feature  of  the  service  was  the  singing 
by  Miss  Wakefield  of  the  Rev.  Gregory  Smith's  hymn  "  Evening 
and  Morning"  which  deeply  moved  the  congregation.  The  ser- 
vice was  mainly  conducted  by  the  Rev.  W.  Chapman,  assisted  by 
Canons  Rawnsley  and  Richmond,  and  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Oak.  The 
pall  bearers  were  Mr.  George  Baker  and  Mr.  George  Thomson, 
as  trustees  of  St.  George's  Guild,  Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood,  Mr. 
George  Allen,  Mr.  Walter  Severn,  and  Mr.  J.  Bolding.  The  Pall 
itself  was  of  plain  unbleached,  hand-spun  and  hand-woven  linen, 
and  was  the  work  of  the  Ruskin  Linen  Industry  at  Keswick.  In 
the  centre  of  a  wreath  of  wild  roses  were  embroidered  the  words 
"  Unto  this  last." 

At  the  graveside  the  proceedings  were  very  brief,  the  prayers 
usually  read  here  having  been  previously  offered  in  Church.  The 
scene  will  ever  be  remembered  by  those  who  witnessed  it.  We 
were  burying  a  great  Teacher  of  Righteousness,  and  though  child- 
ren and  old  men  alike  grieved  for  their  personal  loss,  yet  all  felt 
that  he  whom  they  mourned  had  passed  from  them,  not  prema- 
turely, but  with  his  work  done,  to  enter  into  eternal  rest. 


mr.  george        On  another  page  we  print  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
allen.  Alkn  by  Mr>  Ruskin  on  ^th  April?  l878<     We 

are  indebted  to  Mr.  Allen  for  his  kindness  in  acceding  to  our  wish 
to  reproduce  this  letter.     He  does  so  because  it  was  written  after 
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Mr.  Ruskin's  recovery  from  a  serious  illness,  and  its  interest  as 
a  literary  production,  and  also  as  characteristic  of  the  writer, 
renders  it  most  appropriate  for  this  memorial  number,  especially 
also  as  the  time  of  the  year  it  is  dated  approximates. 

The  letter  is  facsimiled  in  order  to  show  how  spontaneously  it 
was  written,  none  of  the  words  being  deleted  and  only  one  inter- 
polated. 

Mr.  George  Allen  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures  at 
the  Funeral.  We  suppose  that  no  other  living  man  has  had  closer 
connection  with  the  dead  prophet.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Allen  will 
one  day  issue  his  reminiscences  of  the  Master.  They  would  be  of 
rare  interest,  and  ought  not  to  be  lost  to  the  world.  We  know  no 
man  better  qualified  to  tell  the  story  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  personal 
life.  It  is  a  story  which  has  never  yet  been  told,  and  we  submit 
that  it  is  a  story  which  should  now  be  told  fully. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  we  print  below  the  wording 
of  Mr.  Ruskin's  letter  to  Mr,  Allen,  which  is  facsimiled  on  page  90. 

Brantwood,  Coniston, 
Lancashire, 

15th  April,  1878. 
Dear  Allen, 

How  good  and  kind  you  are,  and  have  always  been.  I 
trust,  whatever  happens  to  me,  that  your  position  with  the  copy- 
right of  my  books,  if  anybody  cares  for  them,  and  with  the  friends 
gained  by  your  honesty  and  industry,  is  secure  on  your  little 
piece  of  Kentish  home  territory.  I  write  this  letter  to  release  you 
from  all  debt  to  me  of  any  kind,  and  to  leave  you,  with  my  sol- 
emn thanks  for  all  the  energy  and  faith  of  your  life,  given  to  me 
so  loyally,  in  all  that  I  ever  tried  to  do  for  good,  to  do  now  what 
is  best  for  your  family  and  yourself. 

As  I  look  back  on  my  life  in  this  closing  time  I  find  myself  in 
debt  to  every  friend  that  loved  me,  for  what  a  score  of  lives  could 
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not  repay,  and  would  fain  say  to  them  all,  as  to  you,  words  of 
humiliation  which  I  check  only  because  they  are  so  vain. 

Ever  (Nay — in  such  a  time  as  this  what  "ever"  is  there  except 
"  to-day  " — once  more — )  your  thankful  and  sorrowful  friend — 
Master,  no  more — 

J.  Ruskin. 


the  ruskin  On  8th  February  last,  a  public  meeting  was  con- 
vened in  London,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison,  at  which  an  address  was  delivered  upon  Ruskin's  Life 
and  Work  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Booth,  M.A.,  and  a  resolution  was 
adopted  founding  a  Ruskin  Union  "  to  promote  the  study  of  the 
works  of  John  Ruskin,  recognising  them,  without  indiscriminate 
approval,  as  the  outcome  of  a  genius  at  once  profound,  sympathetic, 
and  generous,  and  nobly  used  for  the  benefit  of  mankind."  An 
influential  Council  has  been  elected  and  is  now  considering  a  scheme 
of  work.  We  trust  that  all  success  will  attend  the  operations  of 
this  new  Union,  and  that  it  has  a  wide  field  of  work  before  it. 
We  especially  congratulate  the  Union  upon  having  secured  a 
deputy  chairman  in  the  person  of  Mr.  J.  Lewis  Paton,  M.A., 
the  justly  esteemed  head-master  of  University  College  School. 

As  we  write  the  first  number  of  the  Ruskin  Union  Journal 
reaches  us.  It  is  printed  in  an  artistic  manner  and  the  cover  bears 
a  simple  but  very  beautiful  design  by  Mr.  Walter  Severn.  The 
contents  include  a  record  of  the  proceedings  in  connection  with 
the  foundation  of  the  Union,  and  the  interesting  address  given  by 
Mr.  Booth  on  that  occasion  is  also  printed.  Not  the  least  inter- 
esting feature  of  this  number  is  the  appearance  therein  of  three 
hitherto  unpublished  letters  addressed  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  1874,  to 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  which  in  that  year  had 
conferred  the  Gold  Medal  upon  him. 
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Owing  to  the  demand  upon  our  space  we  are  compelled  to  hold 
over  until  our  next  issue  a  number  of  important  reviews  and  other 
matter.  In  our  July  number  we  shall  also  print  a  special  article 
entitled  "  Blackwood  v.  Ruskin." 
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The  Journal  of  the  Ruskin  Society  of  Birmingham. 

(The  Society  of  the  Rose.) 

No.  ii.     Vol.  III.  July,  1900. 


JOHN  RUSKIN. 

HE  held  the  torch  aloft  of  noble  aim, 

In  Art,  in  Life,  when  Art  and  Life  lay  bound, 

And  coal,  and  iron,  and  steam  ruled  English  ground, 

And  Labour  blind  beneath  the  smoke  and  flame 

Of  greed  was  driven — Beauty  but  a  name. 

Hope  from  the  mountains  brought  he,  hope  new  found, 
New  birth  in  Art  he  heralded  and  crowned, 

And  laid  at  Nature's  shrine  truth's  utmost  claim. 

He  from  the  storied  past,  as  from  a  well, 
Drew  water  bright,  to  sparkle  in  the  sun 
Of  living  hopes  and  fears,  or  in  the  glass 
Of  Art  saw  beauty's  face,  and  with  her  shell 
Close  to  his  ear  held  sweet  discourse  and  won 
World-listeners,  grieving  now  that  voice  should  pass. 

Walter  Crane. 
January  22nd, 1900. 
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RUSKIN'S  NATURE  OF  GOTHIC  AND  ITS  RELATION 
TO  MODERN  HANDICRAFTS.* 

By  Chas.  Holme.     Editor  of  The  Studio. 

FTER  detailing,  in  The  Stones  of  Venice,  the  character- 
istics of  Byzantine  architecture,  Mr.  Ruskin  as  a  pre- 
amble to  the  consideration  of  the  Venetian  style  intro- 
duces his  readers  to  Gothic  architecture  in  a  chapter, 
which,  especially  in  its  relation  to  modern  work,  is  of 
vital  and  universal  interest.      In  this  chapter  the  author  formulates 
certain  principles  which  he  conceives  to  be  those  which  especially 
distinguish  Gothic  from  the  styles  preceding  it.     His  remarks  are 
not  restricted  to  any  one  variety  of  Gothic,  but  are  of  a  general 
nature    and    apply    to    all    varieties.      The    main    portion    of  his 
observations  is  devoted  to  what  he  calls  the  Mental  Expression  of 
Gothic,  his  definition  of  the  Material  Form  being  confined  to  com- 
paratively small  limits.      It  is  to  the  earlier  and  more  important 
section  of  the  chapter  that  I  shall  now  limit  my  remarks,  and,  more 
especially,  to  its  consideration  in  relation  to  Modern  Art,  to  the 
Art  which  most  concerns  those  whose  work  it  is  to  render  their 
craftsmanship  acceptable,  not  only  in  its  fulfilment  of  modern  neces- 
sities, but  also  as  expressive  of  advanced  civilization  and  of  high 
ethical  thought.     We  are,  at  the  present  time,  slowly  emerging  from 
a  condition  of  mind  in  relation  to  certain  artistic  matters  which  is 
distressingly  immature  if  not  absolutely  false.     The  faculties  ot  our 
craftsmen   newly  awakened,  it  may  be,  to  the  external  beauty  of 
ancient   Art  have,  without  consideration  of  its  true  significance, 
hastened  to  copy  and  to  alter  it  without  regard  to  the  great  quality 
of  Fitness;   and  the  result  has  been  a  distortion  and  misplacement 
of  ideas  often  bordering  upon  the  grotesque.     The  great  question, 
W'iu!  is  Art?    has  again  and  again  been  considered  by  critics,  and 
much  has  been  written  thereon  of  more  or  less  questionable  value. 
That  Art  is,  as  it  were,  a  varied  species  of  Language  by  which  the 

•    A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Ruskin  Society  of  Birmingham,  29th  November,  1899. 
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thoughts  and  aspirations  of  mankind  may  find  outward  expression 
is  too  often  ignored.  The  putting  on  of  paint  with  a  brush,  the 
chipping  of  stone,  the  fashioning  of  clay  and  the  carving  of  wood 
are  not  in  themselves  Arts  any  more  than  speech  is  Elocution, 
sound,  Music,  or  writing,  Literature ;  they  are  Arts  only  when 
they  exhibit  a  power  of  intellectual  expression,  when  they  become 
the  skilful  exponents  of  great  thoughts  and  great  principles.  This 
is  so  evident  that  it  would  seem  almost  unnecessary  to  refer 
to  it ;  but  when  we  think  about  Art,  our  thoughts  are  so  elusive, 
and  stray  away  so  constantly,  that  it  is  important  to  keep  this 
essential  fact  ever  before  us.  It  is  because  of  our  indifference  or  for- 
getfulness  that  we  are  constantly  inclined  to  praise  certain  paintings, 
buildings,  decorations  and  objects  in  which  Art  is  supposed  to  have 
found  a  place,  when  in  reality  we  ought  unreservedly  to  condemn 
them.  It  is  also  because  of  this  indifference  or  forgetfulness  that 
much  has  been  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  Art  in  this  nineteenth 
century  that  must  ever  somewhat  detract  from  its  fair  fame. 
Architecture  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  Arts  and  it  is  capable  of 
expressing  the  highest  thoughts  and  the  truest  morality ;  but 
when  we  examine  the  buildings  around  us  how  often  do  we  find 
them  failing  not  only  in  the  commonest  necessities  of  their  ex- 
istence but  absolutely  flaunting  deceitful  artifice  and  pretentious 
sham  ?  Such  buildings  speak  a  language  too — a  language  -which, 
if  verbally  expressed,  would  condemn  those  who  utter  it  to  the 
contempt  of  all  right-minded  people. 

Where  can  we  find  keys  to  unlock  the  mysteries  of  Art  ?  Where 
must  we  seek  for  the  true  path  that  will  lead  us  to  the  goal  of  our 
aspirations?  Our  greatest  help  to  that  end  will  be  found  in 
the  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  enquiry,  in  which  we  shall  not  permit 
ourselves  to  accept  matters  as  they  are  without  a  rigorous  investi- 
gation of  their  merits  and  demerits.  It  is  by  constant  analysis 
that  good  judgment  can  finally  be  formed.  But  aid  to  a  right 
understanding  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  careful  perusal  of  the 
thoughts  of  others ;  and,  of  all  writers,  John  Ruskin  will  probably 
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help  us  the  most.  It  may  be  that  sometimes  we  are  not  able  to 
agree  with  his  premises ;  it  may  be  that  his  arguments  fail  occa- 
sionally to  convince  us,  and  that  his  conclusions  are  not  always  in 
accordance  with  our  own — but  in  spite  of  this,  much,  very  much, 
that  he  has  written  will  appeal  to  our  judgment  and  will  find  a 
resting  place  in  our  minds.  And,  above  all,  he  will  teach  us  how 
to  think,  how  to  analyze  the  questions  of  Art,  and  will  generally 
enable  us  to  differentiate  between  the  true  and  the  false.  This,  it 
always  seems  to  me,  is  one  of  Ruskin's  greatest  virtues.  And 
another  one  is  that  he,  more  than  any  other  writer,  has  endowed 
Art  with  a  Humanism  which  is  one  of  its  chief  characteristics,  and 
to  which  a  great  importance  ought  always  to  be  attached. 

In  The  Nature  of  Gothic,  this  essential  habit  of  analysis  and  this 
sense  of  Humanism  in  Art  are  both  fully  expressed.  Thus,  the 
moral  elements  of  Gothic  are  methodically  stated  by  the  author  to 
consist  of  Savageness,  Changefulness,  Naturalism,  Grotesqueness, 
Rigidity  and  Redundance.  Upon  each  one  of  these  qualities  an 
essay  is  compiled  which,  whatever  may  be  thought  about  its  merits 
as  an  exposition  of  the  principles  of  Gothic,  is  calculated  to  do 
more  for  the  making  of  good  Art  to-day  and  for  the  advance  of  a 
right  understanding  as  to  true  principles  than  the  whole  life-work 
of  many  another  art-teacher.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  consider 
his  six  moral  elements  in  detail.  I  prefer,  considering  the  limita- 
tions of  this  paper,  to  select  a  few  of  the  tacts  referred  to  by  him 
in  order  that  I  may  endeavour  to  show  how  intimately  they  may 
be  applied  to  the  betterment  of  our  modern  craftsmanship. 

And,  first  of  all,  we  will  speak  of  Servile  Ornament.  Servile 
Ornament,  Mr.  Ruskin  defines  to  be  that  "in  which  the  execution 
or  power  of  the  inferior  workman  is  entirely  subjected  to  the 
intellect  of  the  higher."  It  is  to  be  found  essentially  in  Greek, 
Ninevite  and  Egyptian  work.  "The  Greek  master-workman 
was  far  advanced  in  knowledge  and  power  above  the  Assyrian 
or  Egyptian.  Neither  he  nor  those  for  whom  he  worked  could 
endure  the  appearance  of  imperfection  in  anything  ;  and,  therefore, 
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what  ornament  he  appointed  to  be  done  by  those  beneath  him  was 
composed  of  mere  geometrical  forms — balls,  ridges,  and  perfectly 
symmetrical  foliage — which  could  be  executed  with  absolute  pre- 
cision by  line  and  rule,  and  were  as  perfect  in  their  way,  when 
completed,  as  his  own  figure  sculpture.  The  Assyrian  and  Egypt- 
ian, on  the  contrary,  less  cognisant  of  accurate  form  in  anything, 
were  content  to  allow  their  figure  sculpture  to  be  executed  by 
inferior  workmen,  but  lowered  the  method  of  its  treatment  to  a 
standard  which  every  workman  could  reach,  and  then  trained  him 
by  discipline  so  rigid  that  there  was  no  chance  of  his  falling  beneath 
the  standard  appointed.  The  Greek  gave  to  the  lower  workman 
no  subject  which  he  could  not  perfectly  execute.  The  Assyrian 
gave  him  subjects  which  he  could  only  execute  imperfectly  but 
fixed  a  legal  standard  for  his  imperfection.  The  workman  ,was, 
in  both  systems,  a  slave." 

Did  it  ever  strike  you  to  what  a  great  extent  slavery  exists  in 
the  Ornament  of  to-day?  Why,  we  are  still  living  in  some 
measure  under  the  control  of  the  Greek  master-workman,  and 
to  even  a  larger  degree  under  the  debased  sway  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  French  and  Italian  Renaissance.  What  is  the  character  of  the 
studies  of  Ornament  placed  before  pupils  in  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  art  schools  in  this  country?  Whether  they  be 
Elementary  Freehand,  Second-Grade  Freehand  or  Casts  for  light 
and  shade  drawing  they  are  all  alike  copies  from  the  Antique  or 
the  Renaissance.  The  first  elements  in  freehand  work  should  be 
matters  connected  with  the  control  of  the  pencil  and  brush,  purely 
technical  matters,  which  should  enable  the  student  to  understand 
the  management  cf  his  tools  in  order  to  get  from  them  the 
greatest  possible  results  they  are  capable  of  producing.  And  yet, 
there  is  probably  not  one  per  cent,  of  the  students  who,  when 
they  leave  their  Art  Schools,  know  how  to  handle  their  brushes 
so  as  to  obtain  from  them  even  a  fairly  satisfactory  record.  What 
the  Japanese  call  "the  power  of  the  brush"  is  an  unknown 
quantity   with   them.      In   fact,   they   are   not   taught   to   use  the 
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brush  until  they  have  dulled  the  delicacy  of  their  sense  of  touch 
with  a  series  of  hard-point  studies — studies  by  which  they  are 
fallaciously  supposed  to  learn  the  principles  of  Ornament !  What 
true  Ornament  is,  and  how  it  can  legitimately  be  employed,  is 
much  too  extensive  a  subject  to  engage  our  attention  here.  But 
I  want  to  say,  and  to  say  it  with  all  the  emphasis  I  can,  that  the 
patterns  from  the  Antique  and  the  Renaissance  which  our  students 
are  taught  to  copy  are,  in  the  effect  they  have  upon  the  training 
of  the  mind,  not  only  useless  for  inculcating  true  principles,  they 
are  absolute  evils  which  tend  to  retard  and  stultify  all  true  progress. 

No  wonder  that  when  the  young  craftsman  comes  to  apply  the 
lessons  he  has  learned  in  the  Government  School  to  his  own  trade, 
he  confines  his  attention  to  repeating  the  same  old  forms  upon 
cornice,  or  panel,  or  wall-surface.  He  has  been  taught  that  such 
details  of  decoration  are  the  only  true  Art,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
decorative  refinement ;  and  that  the  greatest  craftsman  is  he  who  can 
most  perfectly  imitate  them  in  mechanical  perfection  of  outline  and 
proportion.  Of  the  great  principles  of  Ornament  and  Decoration 
he  has  been  taught  next  to  nothing.  The  comparison  of  styles  and 
the  lessons  to  be  derived  therefrom  are  ignored  by  him.  Instead 
of  great  principles  to  guide  him  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession  he 
has  been  shown  only  one  or  two  little  tricks  which  seem  to  stick 
to  him  and  remain  with  him  throughout  his  career.  The  faculty 
of  designing  has  been  killed  within  him,  if  it  ever  existed.  As 
Ruskin  says :  "  You  can  teach  a  man  to  draw  a  straight  line,  and 
to  cut  one;  to  strike  a  curved  line,  and  to  carve  it ;  and  to  copy 
and  carve  any  number  of  given  lines  or  forms,  with  admirable 
speed  and  perfect  precision  ;  and  you  find  his  work  perfect  of  its 
kind  :  but  if  you  ask  him  to  think  about  any  of  those  forms,  to 
consider  if  he  cannot  find  any  better  in  his  own  head,  he  stops." 
And  again,  "  You  must  either  make  a  tool  of  the  creature  or  a 
man  of  him.  You  cannot  make  both.  Men  were  not  intended 
to  work  with  the  accuracy  of  tools,  to  be  precise  and  perfect  in 
all  their  actions.     If  you  will  have  that  precision  out  of  them,  and 
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make  their  fingers  measure  degrees  like  cog-wheels,  and  their  arms 
strike  curves  like  compasses,  you  must  unhumanize  them.  All  the 
energy  of  their  spirits  must  be  given  to  make  cogs  and  compasses 
of  themselves."  .  .  .  .  "On  the  other  hand  if  you  will  make 
a  man  of  the  working  creature,  you  cannot  make  a  tool.  Let  him 
but  begin  to  imagine,  to  think,  to  try  to  do  anything  worth  doing; 
and  the  engine-turned  precision  is  lost  at  once.  Out  come  all  his 
roughness,  all  his  dulness,  all  his  incapability ;  shame  upon  shame, 
failure  upon  failure,  pause  after  pause ;  but  out  comes  the  whole 
majesty  of  him  also ;  and  we  know  the  height  of  it  only  when  we 
see  the  clouds  settling  upon  him." 

One  of  the  great  lessons  we  may  learn  from  the  study  of  Gothic 
architecture  is  the  freedom  which  the  mason  enjoyed  in  determining 
the  character  of  the  details  intrusted  to  his  care.  In  gargoyles, 
capitols,  corbels,  and  finials,  the  servility  of  Grecian  detail  does 
not  enter — the  craftsman  determined  in  his  own  savage  way,  within 
certain  limitations,  the  form  of  expression  he  should  give  to  his 
ornament ;  and  variety  and  freedom  of  workmanship  were  in  his 
eyes  a  greater  merit  than  a  purely  mechanical  perfection  of  finish. 

The  mission  of  Art  is  to  elevate  the  intelligence  and  gratify  its 
longings.  Machine-made  Art,  however  mechanically  perfect  it 
may  be,  can  never  do  this  in  any  important  degree.  Better  the 
design  be  savage  in  idea  and  execution  so  long  as  it  expresses  the 
humanity  of  the  worker  than  microscopically  perfect  in  finish  and 
soulless  in  its  conception. 

What  can  be  done  by  us  to  further  the  cause  of  true  Art? 
Ruskin  answers  the  question  in  asking  us  to  observe  three  broad 
and  simple  rules : 

i.  Never  encourage  the  manufacture  of  any  article  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  the  production  of  which  Invention  has  no  share. 

2.  Never  demand  an  exact  finish  for  its  own  sake,  but  only  for 
some  practical  or  noble  end. 

3.  Never  encourage  imitation,  or  copying  of  any  kind,  except 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  records  of  great  works. 
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We  will  endeavour  to  apply  these  rules  to  familiar  instances. 
One  of  the  most  striking  examples  to  come  under  rule  I  is  the 
character  and  nature  of  modern  gem-jewellery — the  diamond  stars 
and  crescents,  pins  and  brooches  of  modern  fashion.  They  cry 
aloud  to  all  beholders  "  There  is  nothing  of  Art  about  us.  We 
represent  only  so  much  wealth,  so  much  love  of  display,  so  much 
mechanical  labour  of  the  diamond  seeker  and  the  diamond  cutter 
— riches  without  refinement,  showiness  without  artistic  merit." 
Compare  with  such  objects  the  masterpieces  of  the  best  periods  of 
Florentine  goldsmiths'  work,  the  early  Spanish  gold  and  enamelled 
ornaments  or  even  the  silver  and  diamond  jewellery  of  Denmark 
and  Norway,  The  atrocious  vulgarity  of  the  modern  work  is  at 
once  apparent.  There  is  no  human  quality  about  it.  Who  cares 
to  know  the  names  of  the  Kaffirs  who  found  the  stones,  the  Dutch- 
men who  cut  them,  or  the  Englishman  who  set  them  in  their 
commonplace  mounts  ?  And  yet,  these  are,  par  excellence,  articles 
"  not  absolutely  necessary  " — articles  which  should  not  be  produced 
unless  "  invention  " — the  spirit  of  Art,  the  highest  quality  of  the 
craftsman — be  bestowed  upon  them.  Here,  in  this  great  city  of 
Birmingham,  one  of  the  most  advanced  and  cultured  centres  of 
the  Empire,  is  the  home  of  the  jewellery  trade  and  therefore  the 
locality  in  which  should  be  gathered  together  all  those  designers 
and  craftsmen  whose  busy  brains  and  deft  fingers  would  enable 
them  to  produce  the  most  artistic  outcome  of  the  working  of  gold 
and  silver  and  precious  stones — the  Ghilbertis,  the  Donatellos,  the 
Cellinis  of  England.  And  yet  when  we  visit  the  Art  Exhibitions 
of  the  Continent,  where,  more  frequently  than  in  England, jewel- 
lery and  other  decorative  objects  are  displayed,  we  look  in  vain  for 
any  beautiful  goldsmiths'  work  by  English  hands.  There  French 
and  the  Belgian  craftsmen  exhibit  works  in  jewellery,  and  their 
productions  are  sought  after  and  purchased  in  every  capital  in 
Europe.  Yet,  a  certain  movement  is  visible  in  this  country.  A 
few  of  our  artists  are  endeavouring  to  infuse  a  new  and  better 
spirit  into  the  jeweller's  Art,  and  may  all  honour  and  success  attend 
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them  in  their  worthy  efforts.  But  the  effort  is  at  present  a  ten- 
tative rather  than  a  serious  one,  and  more,  much  more,  spirit  must 
be  infused  into  the  work  if  it  is  to  be  of  national  and  material 
benefit. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  application  of  Rule  2,  the  silversmith's 
and  metal-worker's  crafts  may  be  cited.  Ruskin  advises  us  never 
to  "  demand  an  exact  finish  for  its  own  sake,  but  only  for  some 
practical  or  noble  end."  Now  it  would  almost  appear  that  the  first 
essential  in  the  eyes  of  the  manufacturer  of  silver-plate,  and  of  the 
public  who  buy  his  wares,  is  that  his  productions  should  possess  a 
mechanically  perfect  finish.  Is  the  salver  an  object  that  has  been 
carefully  and  laboriously  hammered  into  shape  and  the  pattern 
chased  upon  it  by  hand?  or  is  it  moulded  into  form  and  decorated 
by  a  press  and  a  steel  die  ?  No  matter  how  the  work  be  executed, 
the  completed  objects  are  burnished  and  finished  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  it  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  Every 
mark  of  the  hammer,  every  trace  of  human  handicraft  is  obliterated 
in  the  vain  effort  to  obtain  what  is  thought  to  be  perfection  in 
finish.  How  much  more  artistic  in  general  aspect  is  the  rough 
repousse  or  chased  brass  tray  of  the  Damascus  or  Tangier  work- 
man, with  all  its  limitation  of  design  and  imperfection  of  finish,  to 
the  mechanically  perfect  product  of  an  ordinary  Birmingham  work- 
shop !  Or,  to  take  an  example  from  another  trade,  how  infinitely 
more  satisfactory  to  the  eye  is  the  coarse  earthenware  of  Rhodes 
with  its  decoration  in  blues  and  greens  and  reds,  running  into  each 
other  and  not  always  confining  themselves  within  the  strict  outlines 
of  the  pattern,  to  the  Hungarian  or  British  imitation  with  its 
mechanical  perfection  of  shape  and  its  correctly  drawn  and 
coloured  pattern.  Why  is  it  that  the  Eastern  objects  should  appeal 
so  to  our  artistic  sense?  Simply  because  the  traces  of  handiwork 
are  apparent  in  them  ;  they  speak  to  us  of  humanity  and  not  of 
the  machine-shop.  Their  very  imperfections,  being  natural  and 
not  sought  after,  become  actual  virtues.  Let  the  machine-made 
object  be  finished  with  the  neatness  and  perfection  which  the  best 
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machinery  process  that  can  be  applied  to  it  is  capable  of.  It  ,is 
right  and  fitting  that  it  should  be.  And  by  no  means  allow  it  to 
imitate  the  imperfections  of  hand-work.  The  imitation  Tangier 
tray,  stamped  and  cut  by  machinery,  would  be  an  object  fearful  to 
contemplate,  as  are  the  imitation  hammer-marked  objects  one  sees 
now  in  the  shop  windows.  Machine-made  objects  and  hand-made 
objects  have  each  a  manner  of  presentment  exactly  fitted  and  suited 
to  themselves,  and  it  is  not  meet  that  they  should  strive  to  imitate 
each  other  in  any  respect.  Some  efforts  are  being  made  by  a  few 
enthusiastic  craftsmen  in  this  country  to  give  to  silver  and  other 
metal  work  a  design  and  finish  which  shall  appeal  to  the  cultivated 
taste,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  the  greatest  success  has  attended 
their  efforts,  not  only  in  the  ready  patronage  they  have  obtained, 
but  also  in  the  successful  production  of  objects,  some,  at  least,  of 
which  may  rank  in  artistic  quality  with  the  best  modern  painted 
canvases. 

It  may  fairly  be  presumed,  from  the  evidences  before  us,  that  in 
the  near  future  many  would-be  artists  instead  of  joining  the  ranks 
of  painters  and  illustrators,  will  seek  new  fields  in  the  various  crafts 
in  which  to  exercise  their  talents  anil  build  up  their  reputations. 
There  are  great  chances  tor  them  if  they  will  endeavour  to  master 
their  metier  in  the  same  thorough  manner  as  did  the  artists  and 
great  master-workers  of  old. 

The  third  rule  we  are  asked  to  observe  is  "Never  to  encourage 
imitation  or  copying  of  any  kind,  except  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
records  of  great  works."  To  copy  or  to  imitate  is  the  refuge  ot 
the  feeble,  and  it  is  the  bane  of  our  schools  ot  art.  That  some 
form  of  copying  is  necessary  in  the  earlier  stages  ot  drawing  is  of 
course  evident,  but  the  objects  we  may  copy  are  not  limited  to 
the  ordinary  curriculum  of  the  art  master,  The  Japanese  and 
Chinese  Learn  how  to  draw  in  learning  how  to  write.  The  forma- 
tion of  their  elaborate  characters  is  looked  upon  in  itself,  as  a  fine 
art.  The  sense  of  form,  proportion  and  balance  of  parts  is  culti- 
vated, and  the  boy  who  knows  how  to  write  well  has  already  mas- 
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tered  the  first  elements  of  drawing.  I  remember  an  old  school- 
master of  mine  who  held  very  strong  views  on  this  question.  He 
used  to  laugh  at  the  freehand  studies  of  the  common  copy-book, 
and  instead  of  placing  work  of  that  nature  before  his  pupils  made 
them  draw  letters  and  illuminate  texts.  Such  studies  he  considered 
far  more  useful,  and  equally  effective,  in  teaching  them  how  to 
draw.  And  this  much  may  be  said  for  his  views ;  if  a  student 
is  able  to  copy  with  ease  and  form  in  correct  proportions,  say  an 
elaborate  Gothic  foliated  capital  letter,  he  knows  as  much  as  any 
ordinary  "freehand"  copy  is  likely  to  teach  him  ;  and  when  he  has 
mastered  the  forms  of  a  dozen  different  alphabets,  or  indeed  a 
single  one  only,  he  has  acquired  that  which  will  be  of  use  to  him  in 
all  sorts  of  unexpected  ways  throughout  his  life.  This,  moreover, 
is  a  sort  of  copying  that  is  permissable  and  will  aid  him  to  get  over 
the  early  drudgery  of  more  serious  work,  without  poisoning  his 
mind  in  favour  of  any  one  particular  style  of  design.  For,  in 
order  that  he  may  take  advantage  of  all  that  is  known  upon  the 
question  when  he  comes  to  carry  out  and  express  the  forms  and 
subjects  that  he  finds  most  fitting  for  the  work  he  has  in  hand,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  student  should  instruct  himself,  above  all,  in 
the  principles  of  design. 

The  student  who  has  only  been  taught  design  by  means  of  a 
certain  number  of  stereotyped  examples,  fails  to  grasp  the  great 
morality  of  his  subject  and  allows  his  soul  to  sink  into  the  slavery 
of  imitation.  The  cry  is  ever  Imitation  !  Imitation  !  Imitation  ! 
Have  you,  a  landscape  painter,  studied  Nature  and  tried  to  depict 
on  canvas  the  impressions  which  she  has  made  on  your  own 
impressionable  mind  ?  Have  you,  a  writer,  been  able  to  show 
vividly  to  the  world  the  visions  and  aspirations  of  your  own  true 
self?  If  so,  the  discriminating  critic  may  have  applauded  your 
work  and  drawn  the  attention  of  others  who  have  joined  in  a  chorus 
of  praise.  Then  has  come  along,  warily,  the  imitator.  He  has 
copied  from  you  a  little  trick  here,  a  little  touch  there,  which  he 
esteems  to  be  the  vital  part  of  your  talent.     You  know  well  enough 
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how  much  he  has  failed  to  realize  the  true  spirit,  and  how  lacking 
his  imitation  has  been  in  those  qualities  which  have  given  whatever 
value  to  your  productions  they  may  possess.  But  the  budding 
young  Impressionist  painter  or  Naturalistic  writer  who  has  been 
attracted  towards  Whistler  or  Kipling  and  endeavoured  to  imitate 
their  mannerisms,  will,  unfortunately,  find  an  undiscriminating 
public  to  applaud,  for  a  time  at  least,  his  weak  plagiarisms.  Imita- 
tion is  but  another  form  of  slavery.  It  is  not  possible  nor,  perhaps, 
advisable  that  we  should  be  altogether  independent  of  it,  but 
we  must  not  allow  it  to  take  too  great  a  hold  upon  us.  We 
should  remember  this,  that  no  great  painter,  or  writer,  or  deco- 
rator, or  craftsman,  whose  name  is  known  to  the  world  and  whose 
work  stands  in  the  highest  repute,  was  ever  a  mere  imitator.  A 
master  must  lead  and  not  follow.  Your  plagiarists,  or  imitators, 
or  pirates — call  them  what  you  will — must  always  be  regarded  as 
slaves,  and  their  work,  in  so  far  as  it  may  pretend  to  be  artistic,  of 
no  merit. 

But  in  this  chapter  on  The  Nature  of  Gothic  there  are  many 
other  lessons  to  be  learned  by  us  of  value  to  our  own  work.  Mr. 
Ruskin  tells  us  a  good  deal  about  the  advantage  of  Changetulness 
or  Variety  in  design,  of  the  futility  of  limiting  the  orders  of 
.Architecture  to  five,  or  to  any  other  number,  and  of  the  spirit 
which  should  underlie  all  work  with  pretentions  to  the  artistic,  so 
that  we  may  be  able  to  find  in  its  contemplation  a  new  delight  and 
a  new  pleasure,  and  that  we  may  have  the  power  to  read  the 
"stones"  with  the  same  kind  of  gratification  that  we  might  read  the 
"stanzas"  of  Milton  or  Dante.  "  It  is  that  strange  disquietude 
of  the  Gothic  spirit  that  is  its  greatness;  that  restlessness  of  the 
dreaming  mind,  that  wanders  hither  and  thither  among  the  niches, 
and  flickers  feverishly  around  the  pinnacles,  and  frets  and  fades  in 
labyrinthine  knots  and  shadows  along  wall  and  root,  and  yet  is  not 
satisfied  nor  shall  be  satisfied.  The  Greek  could  stay  in  his  triglvph 
furrow,  and  be  at  peace  ;  but  the  work  of  the  Gothic  Art  is  fret- 
work still,  and  it  can  neither  rest  in  nor  from  its  labour,  but  must 
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pass  on,  sleeplessly,  until  its  love  of  change  shall  be  pacified  for 
ever  in  the  change  that  must  come  alike  on  them  that  wake  and 
them  that  sleep." 

Ruskin  also  tells  us  about  the  love  of  Naturalism  displayed  in 
Gothic  work — not  the  vulgar  Naturalism  that  sees  only  the  out- 
side of  things,  but  something  also  of  the  underlying  spirit — a 
Naturalism  that  will  discover  and  try  to  express  the  beauty  of 
growth  in  the  plant  as  well  as  of  form  in  its  individual  parts. 

It  is  this  higher  form  of  Naturalism  that  is  the  very  essence  of 
all  great  Art.  The  teacher  who  shall  be  content  to  instruct  his 
pupils  how  to  flatten  out  the  flowers  and  leaves  and  copy  their  out- 
lines, and  who  shall  fail  to  point  out  to  him  the  "  habits  "  of  the 
plant,  the  nature  of  its  growth,  the  pose  of  its  young  leaves  and 
buds,  the  contour  of  its  winding  tendrils  or  branching  stems,  is 
dealing  only  with  the  "  dry  bones  "  of  nature. 

We  realize  how  important  it  is  in  the  painting  of  a  portrait  that 
something  of  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  subject  should  be  dis- 
played in  the  expression  and  pose  of  the  individual.  We  know  in 
the  making  of  a  landscape  picture  how  much  greater  it  is  to  express 
the  freshness  of  the  dewy  morning,  the  mystery  of  the  night,  the 
dankness  of  the  rainy  day,  or  the  wildness  of  the  south-westerly 
gale,  than  it  is  to  paint  all  the  tiles  on  the  cottage  roof  or  all  the 
bricks  in  the  farm-yard  wall.  But  it  has  not  generally  come  home 
to  us  that  when  we  go  to  Nature  for  ideas  to  enable  us  to  ornament 
our  buildings  and  furniture,  there  are  qualities  higher  than  those 
of  common  form  to  be  studied,  and  beauties  to  be  discovered  and 
applied,  that,  when  expressed  with  power  and  discrimination,  will 
go  far  towards  the  improvement  of  modern  decorative  Art.  It  is 
to  the  application  of  such  higher  expressions  that  some  of  the  quite 
modern  departures  in  ornament  owe  their  chief  charm,  although 
it  may  be  they  are  at  times  misunderstood  and  misjudged  by  those 
who  take  no  thought  of  the  meaning  of  the  things  they  attempt  to 
criticise. 

Many  other  pertinent  suggestions  strike  us  in  reading  through 
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The  Nature  of  Gothic,  some  of  which  are  of  too  technical  a  char- 
acter to  call  for  attention  here ;  but  enough  has  perhaps  been 
said  to  show  the  value  and  suggestiveness  of  this  remarkable 
chapter.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  to  which  I  should  now  like 
to  refer,  which  appears  to  me  to  run  through  all  Mr.  Ruskin's 
writings :  It  is  to  the  seriousness  of  Art.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
imagine  that  Art  is  a  mere  luxury  to  be  indulged  in  alone  by 
the  wealthy  and  leisured  classes.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  state  that  Art 
is  not  for  the  poor,  that  it  is  outside  the  pale  of  the  common  life 
of  man  ;  or  that  it  is  a  mere  plaything  with  which  to  pass  an  idle 
hour. 

Art  is  a  language  which  may  be  expressed  in  all  that  we  turn  our 
hands  to  do  ;  and,  oftentimes,  it  is  apparent  where  we  fail  to  recog- 
nize it,  and  where  we  would  least  expect  it  to  be. 

I  remember  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  following  a  paper  read 
some  years  ago  before  a  Society  in  London,  the  question  turned  upon 
the  artistic  quality  of  certain  Japanese  coins.  A  Japanese  gentle- 
man, son  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Japanese 
government,  made  a  few  observations.  He  said  that  he  had  lis- 
tened with  the  greatest  attention  to  the  remarks  made  by  the  pre- 
vious speakers,  and  was  delighted  to  hear  that  they  considered  the 
coins  referred  to  were  so  excellent  as  works  of  Art,  and  he  felt 
quite  sure  that  the  designer  would  be  surprised  and  gratified  at  the 
compliments  which  had  been  paid  him.  Objects  of  this  kind  were 
produced  in  Japan  without  a  thought  of  their  being  artistic  and 
they  were  certainly  produced  without  any  conscious  effort  after 
effect.  It  seemed  perfectly  natural  that  they  should  be  designed 
as  they  were  and  no  one  regarded  them  in  any  sense  as  efforts  of 
genius.  Now,  it  often  seems  to  me  that  Art  is  most  welcome 
when  it  is  most  natural,  and  when  it  is  produced  without  apparent 
effort;  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  especially  pleasing  when  found  in 
the  simple  articles  of  every  day  use  that  custom  may  have  made 
familiar  to  all.  There  is  more  Art  in  a  common  Devonshire 
earthenware  jug,  with  its  coarse  running-down  glazes,  than  there  is 
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in  the  bedizened  and  begilt  ewer  of  a  china  chamber  service.  There 
is  more  Art  in  an  old  brass  candlestick  than  there  is  in  many  a  highly 
ornate  modern  lamp.  There  is  more  Art  in  an  old  oak  clothes-chest 
than  there  usually  is  in  the  carved  and  polished  mahogany  side-board. 
And,  finally,  there  is  infinitely  more  Art  in  the  thatched  Sussex 
cottage,  or  the  half-timbered  Shropshire  one,  than  in  the  stone 
porticoed  and  balustraded  suburban  villa.  Art  is  not  ornament, 
although  ornament  may  be  Art.  Art  is  not  a  question  of  material ; 
of  stone  versus  wood,  of  gold  versus  clay.  The  commonest  things 
may  be  artistic  in  a  certain  degree,  while  the  most  elaborate  may 
lack  Art  in  every  degree  whatsover. 

The  pursuit  of  Art  is  a  serious  one — so  serious  indeed  that 
few  seem  to  fathom  its  mysteries.  Yet  it  is  a  glorious  pursuit 
nevertheless,  and  one  that  is  indispensable  to  the  higher  civilization. 
It  is  based  essentially  upon  Truth  and  to  a  large  extent  upon  com- 
mon-sense. It  is  the  hand-maid  of  Religion ;  indeed  it  is  often 
an  expression  of  Religion  in  itself,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  greatest 
of  mental  and  even  moral  attributes  are  closely  attendant  upon  it. 

We  ought  to  cultivate  the  love  of  Art  as  a  duty,  and  we  ought 
to  endeavour  not  to  sin  against  its  precepts  any  more  than  against 
the  laws  of  common  social  morality.  If  we  love  it  in  the  right 
way  we  shall  find  it  a  continual  delight  and  solace.  If  all  our 
surroundings  are  wisely  chosen,  they  will  speak  to  us  a  language 
of  truth  and  beauty.  Even  the  lowly  cottage,  furnished  only  with 
the  simple  necessities  of  life,  may,  if  Art  be  allowed  to  come  into 
it,  be  a  source  of  joy  and  pleasure  to  its  inmates.  Art  is  for  all, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  us  all  to  try  to  understand  its  true  meaning 
and  its  true  mission.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  are 
too  many  artists  in  the  world.  There  ought  to  be  artists  prac- 
tising every  handicraft ;  and  the  principles  of  Art  ought  to  be 
taught  in  our  schools  along  with  grammar  and  arithmetic ;  for  it 
is  in  its  right  understanding  that  we  shall  be  able  to  perfect  our 
work  and  render  glorious  the  labour  of  our  lives. 
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I  DREAMT  :   and  dreaming,  saw  Humanity 

Gathered  in  a  great  hall  wide  as  the  world, 

The  roof  whereto,  of  blue  and  sparkling  gold, 

Was  pillared  up  with  shafts  huge  as  the  hills. 

All  men  I  ever  saw  or  heard  about, 

And  more,  were  there,  a  maze  of  motley  life ; 

Kings'  crowns  and  purple  robes  on  some,  and  rags 

On  mobs  that  followed  them.     Great  ones  1  saw, 

In  various  curious  garb  that  signified 

Justice,  authority  ;  and  those  to  whom 

These  ministered  wore  prisoners'  weeds,  or  slaves'. 

Others  showed  forth  a  boasted  call  from  God 

In  black  broadcloth  and  snowy  linen  bands; 

By  whom  the  ragged,  prisoners,  and  slaves 

Were  awed  and  pacified.     All  these  strange  things 

I  saw  expressed  in  thousand  different  ways 

By  folk  of  every  race,  and  clime,  and  creed  : 

Christians  and  Jews,  Turks,  Hindoos  and  Chinese, 

Pagans  and  savages  not  civilized  ; 

And  from  these  mouths  ascended  to  my  ears 

The  speech  of  Babel.      At  which  sights  and  sounds 

My  wits  deserted  me,  and  scattered  like 

A  broken  army,  fleeing  every  way. 

Beside  me,  presently,  I  heard  as  though 
The  air  itself  were  sighing;   looking  round 
I  saw  the  folding  of  an  angel's  wings, 
Come  newly  out  of  the  no-world  of  dreams. 
To  him  I  cried,  "  I  am  all  lost,  confused, 
These  countless  folk  with  endless  change  and  speech 
Have  left  my  reason.     Give  me  now  to  know 
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The  workings,  and  the  end,  of  this  vast  whirl." 
The  angel  answering,  said,  "  Be  wise,  and  watch!  " 

Slowly  before  my  wondering  eyes  the  crowns, 
Robes,  rags  and  vestments  fell  from  every  man, 
And  the  great  host  stood  habited  in  red, 
Pale  red  with  some,  with  others,  like  fierce  flames. 
(But  here  and  there  I  marked  a  scattered  few , 
PVhite-robed,  from  whom  there  stole  a  lovely  light.) 
Then  said  the  angel,  "  Thou  art  taught  by  this, 
That  men,  unhusked,  are  one  in  lust  and  pride. 
Yet  more  the  wise  may  learn.     Watch  patiently !  " 

Slowly  the  faint  and  fierce  red  faded  out, 

And  the  great  host  took  on  a  livery 

Of  yellow,  pale  with  some,  but  jaundiced,  deep, 

Close-fitting  as  their  skins,  with  multitudes. 

{But  the  white-robed  ones  changed  not,  shining  still.) 

Then  said  the  angel,  "  Thou  are  taught  by  this, 

That  men  are  one  in  envy,  avarice. 

Yet  more  the  wise  may  learn.     Watch  hopefully. !  " 

In  yet  a  little  while,  and  that  great  host 

Stood  naked  and  ashamed.     Gazing  about, 

Seeing  their  misery,  they  gnashed  their  teeth, 

And  wailed,  and  wrung  their  hands.     Then  a  strong  wind 

Swept  down  on  them,  and  bore  them,  like  dry  chaff", 

Beyond  the  pillars  into  outer  night. 

(But  the  white-robed  ones  moved  not,  shining  still.) 

Then  said  the  angel,  "  Thou  art  taught  by  this, 

That  those  who  follow  after  world liness 

Are  lighter  in  the  scales  than  vanity." 
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"And  who  are  these  white-shining  ones?"   I  asked. 
He  answered,  "  These  are  they  whose  souls  are  clothed 
In  love  and  truth  ;   God  has  appointed  these 
To  shine  like  stars  in  heaven  for  evermore." 

John  C.  Kenworthy. 
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Three  unpublished  letters  from  Mr.  Ruskin. 

(These  letters  were  addressed  to  Alderman  George  Baker,  Joint 
Trustee  of  St.  George's  Guild,  through  whose  courtesy  we  are 
enabled  to  reprint  them  here.) 
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Brantwood, 

Coniston,  Lancashire, 

Wednesday, 

[July  18,1877]. 
Dear  Mr.  Baker, 

I  arrived  at  home  in  all  comfort  (and  my  good  little 
Joan  with  her  children  the  day  after)  and  now  I  must  thank  you 
once  more,  in  deliberation,  for  all  your  kindness  to  me,  and  express 
more  distinctly  than  I  could  in  the  nervousness  of  leaving,  the  most 
true  pleasure  I  had  in  meeting  all  the  friends  you  brought  to  me, 
— no  less  than  in  the  sympathy  and  help  which  you  gave  me  on  all 
subjects  in  which  I  was  interested. 

Perhaps  you  may  like  to  keep  the  first  scratch  of  the  beginning 
of  next  Fors,  written  in  your  house  at  my  bedroom  window,  before 
breakfast  on  the  morning  I  left.  I  have  copied  it — so  that  in  case 
people  ever  ask  you  whether  I  write  '  easily '  you  will  be  able  at 
once  to  shew  them — very  much  the  contrary. 

I  am  terribly  pushed  with  all  arrears  of  home  work — and  cannot 
tell  you  half  of  what  I  should  like  to  (besides  what  little  these 
scraps  may  say) — in  the  meantime  accept  again  my  truest  thanks, 
and  believe  me  with  hearty  regards  to  all  your  family. 

Respectfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

J.  Ruskin. 
Geo.  Baker,  Esq. 
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II. 


Brantwood, 

Coniston,  Lancashire, 

29th  Augt.,  '78. 

Dear  Mr.  Baker, 

I  am  most  grateful  to  you  for  all  things ;  most  chiefly 
of  late  for  employing  Creswick,  who  has  the  truest  genius,  though 
it  will  take  time  to  develop  in  the  direction  of  beauty.  But  St. 
George  and  you  could  not  do  greater  kindness  than  in  fostering  it. 

Since  my  illness  I  have  given  up  all  hope  of  instituting  any  modes 
of  habitation  on  St.  George's  ground ;  and  as  long  as  the  present 
Master  lives,  or  is  not  deposed,  or  does  not  resign,  the  Company 
must  be  content  with  merely  Vegetarian  successes — for  all  the  land 
at  my  command  I  shall  keep  under  leaves.  I  have  just  given  orders 
that  Abbeydale  shall  be  made  a  vegetable  and  botanic  garden,  giving 
employment  to  any  workmen  or  workmen's  children  who  like  to 
come  so  far  for  an  hour's  exercise — and  furnishing  model  types  of 
vegetable  produce  to  the  Sheffield  markets — which  I  am  going  to 
build  good  greenhouses  for  keeping  out  frost — but  not  unhealthy 
hothouses  needing  watching  all  night. 

Whatever  you  have  done,  or  propose  doing,  in  this  kind,  at 
Bewdley,  will  be  wholly  delightful  to  me — and  you  may  relieve 
your  neighbour's  dread  of  the  threatened  colonization. 

I  am  most  thankful  to  hear  of  Graham's  progress  and  good  con- 
duct, and  am  ever  gratefully  and  affectionately  yours, 

JR. 
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Brantwood, 

Coniston,  Lancashire. 

[Undated,  probably  1877.] 
Dear  Mr.  Baker, 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  all  you  have  done,  because  I 
am  sure  it  is  in  great  part  of  kindness  to  me  personally — but  I 
trust  also  that  you  and  my  other  friends  feel  that  it  is  not  for  me 
that  you  are  really  working — nor  have  I  the  least  satisfaction  in 
anything  that  depends  on  me.  I  want  people  to  see  that  2  and  2 
make  four — whether  /  advise  them  of  that  fact  or  not. 

As  for  lawyers'  'advice'  /  have  done  with  it.  The  Guild  must 
now  stand  on  its  own  feet.  /  cannot — and  would  not  if  I  could 
— have  anything  more  to  do  with  lawyers.  Whatever  come  of  it 
I  will  be  plagued  with  them  no  more.  I  should  be  dead  in  six 
months  of   mere  passion. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  Ruskin. 
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[INCE  Mr.  Ruskin's  death  most  periodical  publications 
have  printed  articles  upon  his  life  and  work.  These 
have  naturally  been  very  divergent  in  character,  and  in 
the  view  they  took  as  to  Mr.  Ruskin's  place  as  a  great 
teacher,  but  we  believe  that  most  of  them  have  been 
written  in  a  sincere  spirit  and  with  a  genuine  respect  for  the  great 
personality  so  lately  withdrawn  ;  and  many  of  the  most  critical  are 
of  real  value  and  interest.  In  only  one  instance  of  importance 
has  there  been  shewn  a  disregard  not  only  of  the  most  elementary 
courtesies  of  literature  but  also  of  even  the  semblance  of  truth. 
We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  article  on  Mr.  Ruskin  which  appeared 
in  the  March  issue  of  Blackwood's  Magazine.  By  the  irony  of 
fate  the  same  number  contains  an  article  entitled  :  "  The  Evolution 
of  Literary  Decency."  That  evolution  is  not  yet  complete  in  the 
case  of  Blackwood,  for  we  have  never  read  in  any  respectable 
journal  a  more  grossly  offensive  and  indecent  article.  By  its  pub- 
lication Blackwood  has  maintained  its  own  traditions.  We  do  not 
forget  its  record  in  the  past,  nor  the  remark  of  that  brave  and 
gifted  woman,  Mrs.  Oliphant, — herself  the  biographer  of  the  house 
of  Blackwood — who,  referring  to  a  similar  article,  wrote  that  "  it 
was  an  attack  which  can  only  arouse  our  astonishment  and  dismay 
that  the  hand  of  a  gentleman  could  have  produced  it,  not  to  speak 
of  a  critic." 

We  do  not  here  propose  to  follow  Blackwood  far  through  its 
many  misstatements  in  detail.  A  very  brief  examination  of  the 
article  will  shew  its  bias  and  its  worthlessness  :  its  bad  taste,  which 
approaches,  if  it  does  not  actually  cross,  the  border  line  to  scur- 
rility, will  be  apparent  to  all.  We  can  perhaps  best  attain  our 
object  by  examining  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  own  words,  some 
ot  Blackwood's  statements. 

Let  us  first  deal  with  Blackwood's  charge  that  Mr.  Ruskin  judges 
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art  hy  preposterous  standards.  To  prove  this  he  instances  Mr. 
Ruskin's  comparison  of  a  classical  and  a  mediaeval  representation 
of  the  griffin,  and  proceeds  thus: 

"Mr.  Raskin,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  charges  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  mediaeval  beast,  for  a  variety  of  the  most  amazing  reasons;  and  he 
clinches  his  argument,  if  so  it  can  be  called  (tirade  would  be  the  better 
word),  by  observing  that  the  classical,  or  false,  griffin  is  'a  profound 
expression  of  the  most  passionate  symbolism.'  Here  follow  some  elo- 
quent and  incomprehensible  sentences  about  Ezekicl,  and  the  faithful 
and  true  imagination,  and  the  unity  of  the  divine  and  human  natures." 

Now  if  we  turn  to  the  passage  in  Modern  Painters*  in  which  Mr. 
Ruskin  deals  with  these  griffins  we  shall  find  that  Blackwood  has 
represented  his  arguments  in  such  a  garbled  manner  as  to  give  an 
entirely  false  impression,  and  we  invite  our  readers  to  satisfy  them- 
selves on  tliis  point  by  reading  the  passage  carefully.  They  will 
then  see  that  the  essential  difference  between  the  two  griffins  is  that 
whereas  the  Lombard  workman  "did  really  see  a  griffin  in  his 
imagination,  and  carved  it  from  the  life,  meaning  to  declare  to  all 
ages  that  he  had  verily  seen  with  his  immortal  eye  such  a  griffin  as 
that,  the  classical  workman  never  saw  a  griffin  at  all,  nor  anything 
else;   but  put  the  whole  thing  together  by  line  and  rule." 

Mr.  Ruskin  proves  this  statement  in  six  pages  of  clear  reason- 
ing, which  space  alone  prevents  our  reproducing;  shewing  point 
In  point  wherein  the  superiority  of  the  mediaeval  griffin  to  the 
classical  one  lies,  a  superiority  which  any  intelligent  reader  can 
verify  for  himself  by  a  reference  to  the  drawing  of  the  two  griffins, 
which  accompanies  Mr.  Ruskin's  remarks. 

\  similar  examination  of  the  other  statements  made  by  Black- 
wood reveals  their  untruth.  Sentences  are  stripped  from  their  con- 
text and  given  as  Mr.  Ruskin's  full  and  final  views.  Thus  we  learn 
that  he  described  the  sublime  art  of  Raphael  as  a  tasteless  poison. 
The  statement,  wherever  made,  would  be  strictly  limited  in  its  ap- 
plication.     We  open  Modern  Painters  almost  at  random  and  find 

\  r    III,  Chapter  viii  (Page  109  in  small  edition). 
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Mr.  Ruskin  speaking  of  "  the  precious  and  pure  passages  of  intense 
feeling  and  heavenly  light,  holy  and  undefiled,  and  glorious  with 
the  changeless  passion  of  eternity,  which  sanctify  with  their  shade- 
less  peace  the  deep  and  noble  conceptions  of  the  early  school  of 
Italy,"  and  mentioning  in  this  connection  the  name  of  Raphael 
with  those  of  two  others. 

But  after  all  we  feel  that  to  answer  an  article  like  Blackwood's  is 
waste  of  time.  A  writer  who  refers  to  Mr.  Ruskin  as  one  whose 
motto  is  "  D — n  anything  that's  low,"*  who  hints  that  his  aims  were 
selfish  and  ignoble,  but  wrapped  "  in  the  cloak  of  a  generous  and 
imposing  vocabulary,"  who  suggests  that  his  intellect  was  disordered, 
who  uses  towards  him  every  unworthy  epithet  that  he  can  think  of 
— such  a  writer  stands  condemned  already.  We  can  only  take  leave 
of  him,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  did  many  years  ago,  with  the  respect  due  to 
hopeless,  helpless  imbecility. 


*  Blackwood's  critic  is  inconsistent  in  his  scurrility,  as  in  all  else,  for  later  in  the  same  article 
we  are  asked  never  to  forget  that  Mr.  Ruskin  was  edit  burger  and  that  "with  the  characteristic 
jealousy  of  the  burgess     ....     he  singles  out  the  landed  interest  for  peculiarly  ferocious  attack." 
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YESTERDAY  it  rained  with  glee; 
To-day  the  sun  shines  cheerily  ; 
Growing  hard,  each  blade  of  wheat 
Revels  in  the  wet  and  heat. 

Robin  builds  and  will  not  rest, 
Fascinated  by  her  nest ; 
Down  their  narrow  well-worn  road 
Eager  ants  bear  load  on  load. 

Those  whom  Nature  doth  employ 
Hail  each  new  day's  work  with  joy. 
Strange  indeed  that  we  must  ask 
Why  man  alone  should  hate  his  task. 

Should  the  bird  and  ant  detest 
Each  his  proper  hill  and  nest, — 
Should  the  corn  despise  the  soil, 
Then  man  might  well  dislike  to  toil  ; 

But  as  it  is,  while  these  obey 
Nature  in  their  work  and  play, 
All  contented  with  their  lot, 
Who  will  say  why  man  is  not  ? 

In  her  workshop  Nature  stands 
Busy  with  her  artist  hands, 
Shaping  for  her  own  delight 
1  hings  that  ravish  sense  and  sight. 


JOT  IN  WORK. 
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Forth  they  go,  her  children  all, 
And  their  happy  looks  recall 
As  they  deck  the  tasteful  earth 
How  love  and  joy  beset  their  birth. 

We  must  stamp  that  trade-mark  too 
On  each  bit  of  work  we  do, 
And  love  of  all  that  we  create 
Supplant  the  drudgery  of  hate. 

Use  in  beauty,  joy  in  work, 
Pride  that  will  not  stoop  to  shirk, 
Conscience  that  sustains  the  pride, — 
These  let  us  scatter  far  and  wide. — 


Then  at  last  in  fellowship 
We  may  forget  the  master's  whip, 
And  join  with  ant  and  bird  and  corn 
In  hailing  every  work-day  morn. 

Ernest  H.  Crosby. 
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MATTHEW  ARNOLD,  WORDSWORTH  AND  POETIC 

THEORY. 

To  the  Editor  of  Saint  George. 

Dear  Sir, 

In  the  January  issue  of  Saint  George  I  was  so  ill-advised 
in  my  notice  of  Professor  Saintsbury's  Matthew  Arnold  as  to 
venture  upon  that  very  delicate  and  dangerous  ground — poetic 
theory — and  have,  in  consequence,  incurred  the  reprobation  of 
Mr.  J.  A.  Dale.  As  however  the  differences  between  us  are,  I 
think,  more  apparent  than  real,  will  you  allow  me  to  explain  my 
position  ? 

i.  My  contention  is  that  you  cannot  have  poetry  of  a  high 
order,  unless  the  subject  is  a  lofty  one.  Professor  Saintsburv's 
argument  is  "specious"  because  Matthew  Arnold  dealt  in  his 
Essay  not  with  the  source  of  poetical  pleasure,  but  with  the 
essential  qualities  of  great  poetry.  It  would  be  easy  to  name 
scores  of  poems  which  afford  poetical  pleasure,  but  which  cannot 
be  considered  great  poems,  because  although  the  execution  is  per- 
fect, the  subject  is  not  at  the  required  height.  The  pretty  pastoral 
poems  of  William  Shenstone  occur  to  me  as  forcible  examples. 
The  sweetly  sad  despair  of  Condon  at  the  cold  indifference  of  his 
beloved  Phyllis,  and  the  background  of  groves  and  fountains  and 
pastures,  are  charming  and  perfect  enough  in  their  way,  but  they 
have  not  the  essential  quality  of  great  poems.  Mr.  Dale  may 
retort  that  Shenstone  was  not  a  great  poet  and  could  never  under 
any  circumstances  have  produced  a  great  poem.  But  I  contend 
that  even  a  great  poet  could  not  with  such  a  theme  have  produced 
a  great  poem;  while  a  poet  of  an  inferior  order,  moved  by  some 
powerful  impulse  or  deep-felt  truth,  may  produce  a  masterpiece. 
Beauty  of  style  is  not  only  secondary  to,  but  in  a  large  measure 
dependent  upon  the  choice  of  subject,  and  is  always  in  the  as- 
cending  scale    as    the    dignity   of  the    theme    rises.      Lofty    ideas 
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inevitably  express  themselves  in  lofty  language,  and  with  a  certain 
musical  cadence. 

2.  I  referred  to  Wordsworth  because  I  thought  that  he  verified 
this  truth  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  here  again  I  find  Mr.  Dale 
at  variance  with  myself.  He  asserts  that  Wordsworth  chose  com- 
monplace subjects  by  nature  and  design,  and  in  support  of  his 
assertion  quotes  Coleridge's  words  with  regard  to  Wordsworth 
that  he  had  "  above  all  the  original  gift  of  spreading  the  tone,  the 
atmosphere,  and  with  it  the  depth  and  height  of  the  ideal  world, 
round  forms,  incidents,  and  situations  of  which  for  the  common 
view,  custom  had  dimmed  all  the  lustre,  had  dried  up  all  the 
sparkle  and  the  dewdrops."  This  of  course  is  beautifully  true, 
but  is  not  choosing  the  commonplace,  but  that  which  therammon 
view  had  rendered  commonplace.  There  is  I  think  a  distinction 
between  common  and  commonplace.  There  are  things  which  are 
as  common  as  the  air  we  breathe,  but  are  never  commonplace, 
because  in  them  lies  that  element  of  wonder  which  the  commonplace 
has  not.  The  song  of  the  lark,  the  delicate  and  iridescent  plumage 
of  the  butterfly,  the  myriad  pearls  of  dew  on  leaf  and  shrub  and 
flower,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and  the  happy  laughter 
of  little  children  are  familiar  indeed,  but  never  commonplace, 
except  to  those  who  "  have  eyes  and  see  not."  To  Wordsworth 
they  were  an  eternal  miracle,  and  even  in  the  humblest  and  meanest 
things,  he  saw  beauty  and  dignity.  But  too  often  he  dealt  with 
themes  which  even  his  fine  intuition  and  imaginative  treatment 
could  not  invest  with  beauty,  and  which  were  in  their  essence 
commonplace.  In  The  Prelude  for  instance,  which  JMacaulay  stated 
to  be  unreadable,  we  find  the  deadly  dull  narration  of  incidents 
which  have  no  business  in  a  poem  at  all,  where  the  matter  is  prosy, 
and  the  language  dull  and  insipid ;  and  in  the  same  poem  when 
the  subject  is  at  the  required  height,  we  find  some  of  the  loftiest 
and  most  beautiful  passages  in  English  poetry,  as  in  those  dealing 
with  the  influence  of  the  lakes  and  mountains  on  the  childish 
imagination,  particularly  those  incomparable  lines  beginning 
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"There  was  a  hov,  yc  knew  him  well,  ye  cliffs 
And  islands  of  Winander." 

3.  Mr.  Dale  misunderstood  me  if  he  thought  I  condemned 
Arnold's  ideal  "to  see  life  steadily  and  see  it  whole."  What  I 
meant  was  that  this  was  rather  the  characteristic  of  the  philosopher 
than  of  the  poet,  and  that  a  poet  has  rather  an  insight  into  a  part 
of  lite,  than  breadth  of  vision  over  all  life.  It  is  surely  a  common- 
place in  poetry  as  in  all  art  and  all  knowledge,  thai'  range  and 
intensity  rarely  go  together.  The  attitude  of  the  true  poet  in  his 
sublimest  utterances  is  often  like  that  of  the  child  whose  outlook 
is  very  limited,  yet  who  with  unerring  wisdom  sees  into  the  very 
depth  of  things.  Does  Mr.  Dale  mean  that  a  man  cannot  be  a 
great  poet  unless  he  sees  life  steadily  and  sees  it  whole?  If  so  he 
will  have  to  exclude  from  the  list  of  great  poets  such  names  as 
Byron,  Shelley  and  Keats,  who  are  each  characterised  by  depth  of 
insight  and  intensity  of  feeling  rather  than  by  range  of  vision. 

I  dare  not  venture  now  upon  the  vexed  question  of  poetic  defini- 
tion. When  I  said  that  there  was  little  fault  to  find  with  Arnold's 
definition  amended  by  Professor  Saintsbury  to  "  a  passionate  inter- 
pretation of  life,"  I  meant  that  it  was  true  so  far  as'it  went,  for  it 
is  of  course  not  a  complete  definition.  The  task  of  finding  that 
complete  and  satisfactory  definition  I  shall  leave  to  the  riper 
scholarship  of  Mr.  Dale,  contenting  myself  with  the  fact  that  to 
me  poetry  is  "the  breath  of  life." 

Yours  faithfully, 

Your  Reviewer. 
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On  The  Old  Road.     By  John  Ruskin.     3  vols.,  $/-each.     Loudon: 
George  Allen,  1899. 

[HESE  three  volumes,  which  are  now  re-issued  in  a 
[cheaper  form,  contain  the  miscellaneous  essays  and 
{articles,  which  Mr.  Ruskin  published  between  1834- 
[1885.  The  collection  together  of  these,  which  were 
•previously  scattered,  and  in  many  cases  inaccessible  to 
the  general  reader,  is  a  matter  for  gratitude.  The  articles  are  all 
of  very  great  value,  and  will  assist  the  student  of  Ruskin  in  the 
proper  understanding  of  his  teaching  on  many  subjects.  ^ 

The  range  of  subjects  which  Mr.  Ruskin  covers  in  his  writings 
has  long  been  the  subject  of  wonderment  and  admiration.  Some- 
thing of  that  range  can  be  realized  by  the  most  hasty  glance  at 
these  books.  The  first  two  volumes  deal  mainly  with  Art  subjects, 
the  third  with  Literature,  Economy,  Theology,  etc.  The  Art 
section  includes  chapters  dealing  with.  Pre-Raphaelitism,  Architec- 
ture, Picture  Galleries,  Natural  Science,  and  a  host  of  other  sub- 
jects. The  introductory  chapter,  entitled  "My  First  Editor," 
which  was  originally  contributed  to  the  University  Magazine  in 
1878,  is  of  great  autobiographical  interest.  He  contrasts  the  lit- 
erary conditions  prevailing  when  as  a  mere  youth  he  commenced 
his  contributions  to  the  annual  "  Friendship's  Offering  "with  those 
of  modern  years  : 

"Faith  in  the  usually  accepted  principles  of  propriety,  and  confidence 
in  the  Funds,  the  Queen,  the  English  Church,  the  British  Army,  and 
the  perennial  continuance  of  England,  of  her  Annuals,  and  ot  the  crea- 
tion in  general,  were  necessary  then  for  the  elegibility,  and  important 
elements  in  the  success,  of  the  winter-blowing  author.  Whereas  I 
suppose  that  the  popularity  of  our  present  candidates  for  praise,  at  the 
successive  changes  of  the  moon,  may  be  considered  as  almost  propor- 
tionate to  their  confidence  in   the  abstract  principles  of  dissolution, 
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the  immediate  necessity  of  change,  and  the  inconvenience,  no  less  than 
the  iniquity,  of  attributing  any  authority  to  the  Church,  the  Queen,  the 
Almighty,  or  anything  else  but  the  British  Press." 

As  to  the  last  reference  we  wonder  what  Mr.  Ruskin  would  have 
said  had  he  been  writing  when  a  certain  half-penny  morning  news- 
paper appeared  and  took  in  hand  the  guidance  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, and  the  interpretation  of  the  Divine  Will  ! 

Our  readers  will  find  in  the  second  volume  of  On  the  Old  Road 
the  protest  which  Mr.  Ruskin  issued  in  1876  against  the  extension 
ot  the  railways  in  the  Lake  district.  Probably  on  no  other  sub- 
ject have  Mr.  Ruskin's  views  been  so  persistently  distorted,  and 
we  therefore  commend  this  article  to  the  special  attention  of  our 
readers.  Although  somewhat  lengthy  we  cannot  resist  giving  its 
most  effective  conclusion  in  full. 

"  I  have  said  I  take  no  selfish  interest  in  this  resistance  to  the  rail- 
road. But  I  do  take  an  unselfish  one.  It  is  precisely  because  I  wish 
to  improve  the  minds  of  the  populace,  and  because  I  am  spending  my 
own  mind,  strength,  and  fortune,  wholly  on  that  subject,  that  I  don't 
want  to  let  them  see  Helvellyn  while  they  arc  drunk.  I  suppose  few 
men  now  living  have  so  earnestly  felt — none  certainly  have  so  earnestly 
declared — that  the  beauty  of  Nature  is  the  blcsscdest  and  most  neces- 
sary of  lessons  for  men  ;  and  that  all  other  efforts  in  education  are  futile 
till  you  have  taught  your  people  to  love  fields,  birds,  and  flowers. 
Come  then,  my  benevolent  friends,  jinn  with  me  in  that  teaching.  I 
have  been  at  it  all  my  life,  and  without  pride,  do  solemnly  assure  you 
that  I  know  how  it  is  to  be  managed.  I  cannot  indeed  tell  you,  in 
this  short  preface,  how,  completely,  to  fulfil  so  glorious  a  task.  But 
I  can  tell  you  clearly,  instantly,  and  emphatically,  in  what  temper  you 
in  ill  set  about  it.  Here  arc  you,  a  Christian,  a  gentleman,  a  trained 
scholar;  there  is  your  subject  of  education,  a  Godless  clown,  in  hapless 
ignorance.  You  can  present  no  more  blessed  offering  to  God  than  that 
human  creature,  raised  into  faith,  gentleness,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
works  of  his  Lord.  But  observe  this — you  must  not  hope  to  make  so 
noble  an  offering  to  God  of  that  which  doth  cost  you  nothing.  You 
must  be  resolved  to  labour,  and  to  lose,  yourself,  before  you  can  rescue 
this  overlaboured  lost  sheep,  and  offer  it  alive  to  its  Master.  If  then, 
my  benevolent  friend,  you  are  prepared  to  take  out  your  two  pence,  and 
to  give  them  to  the  hosts  here  in  Cumberland,  saying,  'Take  care  of 
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him,  and  whatsoever  thou  spendest  more,  I  will  repay  thee  when  I 
come  to  Cumberland  myself,'  on  these  terms,  oh  my  benevolent  friends, 
I  am  with  you,  hand  and  glove,  in  every  effort  you  wish  to  make  for 
the  enlightenment  of  poor  men's  eyes.  But  if  your  motive  is,  on  the 
contrary,  to  put  two  pence  into  your  own  purse,  stolen  between  the 
Jerusalem  and  Jericho  of  Keswick  and  Ambleside,  out  of  the  poor 
drunken  traveller's  pocket  ;  if  your  real  object,  in  your  charitable  of- 
fering, is,  not  even  to  lend  unto  the  Lord  by  giving  to  the  poor,  but  to 
lend  unto  the  Lord  by  making  a  dividend  out  of  the  poor;  then,  my 
pious  friends,  enthusiastic  Ananias,  pitiful  Judas,  and  sanctified  Korah, 
I  will  do  my  best,  in  God's  name,  to  stay  your  hands  and  stop  your 
tongues." 

The  third  volume  contains  amongst  other  articles  of  extreme  in- 
terest, five  upon  "  Fiction — Fair  and  Foul "  reprinted  from  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  These  deal  in  the  main  with  Scott,  Byron,  and 
Wordsworth,  and  they  shew  very  vividly  the  marvellous  power  of 
subtle  and  minute  analysis  which  the  writer  possessed.  Ruskin's 
love  for  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  well  known.  He  rarely  wrote  or  spoke 
without  frequent  references  to  him,  and  nearly  always  had  some- 
thing new  to  say,  some  fresh  interpretation  of  the  novelist's  genius. 
In  "Fiction — Fair  and  Foul,"  Mr.  Ruskin  is  seen  almost  at  his 
best,  and  the  most  diligent  student  of  Scott  will  find  here  many 
new  thoughts  on  a  subject  which  he  may  have  considered  he  was 
master  of.  Space  prevents  illustration  by  quotation,  and  in  closing 
our  notice  of  these  worthy  books,  we  invite  our  readers  to  care- 
fully consider  the  brief  article  in  the  third  volume  entitled  "  Home, 
and  its  Economies,"  which  contains  the  following  exposition  of 
patriotism,  and  merits  special  attention  to  day,  when  all  nations 
sing  of  war. 

"No  writer  of  authority  ever  speaks  of  a  nation  as  having  felt,  or 
acted,  patriotically.  Patriotism  is,  by  definition,  a  virtue  of  individu- 
als ;  and  so  far  from  being  in  those  individuals  a  mode  of  egoism,  it  is 
precisely  in  the  sacrifice  of  their  egoism  that  it  consists.  It  is  the  tem- 
per of  mind  which  determines  them  to  defer  their  own  interests  to 
those  of  their  country. 

"Supposing  it  possible  for  any  parallel  sentiment  to  animate  a  nation 
as  one  body,  it  could  have  reference  only  to  the  position  it  held  among 
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other  families  of  the  world.  The  name  of"  the  emotion  would  then  be 
properly  "Cosmism,"  and  would  signify  the  resolution  of  such  a  people 
to  sacrifice  its  own  special  interests  to  those  of  mankind." 


Donatella.     By  Hope  Rea.      5/-.      London:  George  Bell  £s?  Sons, 

1  900. 

IR.  I  [ope  Rea  could  scarcely  have  had  a  more  inspiring 
(subject  to  write  of  than  Donatello.  In  his  preface, 
and  elsewhere,  he  very  properly  calls  attention  to  the 
(modern  neglect  of  Donatello.  The  case  was  different 
in  the  sculptor's  own  day.  His  supreme  genius  then 
received  the  recognition  which  has  been  denied  by  later  ages. 
Donatello  was  born  in  Florence  in  1386,  dying  in  the  same  city  in 
1466,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  Of  his  personal  life  very  little 
indeed  is  known,  and  much  of  that  little  is  conjecture.  What  is 
known  is  told  by  Mr.  Rea  who  is  indebted  for  many  of  his  details 
to  old  Vasari.  He  very  wisely  commences  his  account  with  some 
account  of  the  social  and  intellectual  conditions  of  the  Florence 
into  which  Donatello  was  born,  and  which  was  to  be  the  chief 
scene  of  his  labours.  Such  an  account  was  indispensable  to  the 
proper  understanding  of  the  forces  which  played  upon  the  great 
artist's  life  and  influenced  the  development  of  his  genius, 

Mr.  Rea  writes  throughout  with  enthusiasm  of  Donatello's 
work,  but  he  never  allows  it  to  lead  him  into  exaggeration  or 
untruth.  In  his  las(  chapter  entitled,  "Donatello's  Place  and 
Influence,"  he  compares  him  with  his  contemporaries  who  "  valued 
beaut  v  of   line  and  form  for  its  own  sake." 

"In    Donatello  we  find  a  different  aim.      form   was  with  him    only 

a  means  to  an  end,  being  the  expression  of  some  ideal   conception, 

generally  heroic  in  quality.     Thus  beauty  <>t   form  is  with  him  never 

essential  ;  it  may  or  may  not  be  present  ;  his  genius  was  to  pass  beyond 
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the  mere  form,  and,  grasping  the  spirit,  bring  it  to  the  surface 

Donatello,  of  all  sculptors  of  the  Renaissance,  is  the  master  of  con- 
veying spiritual  suggestion  by  means  of  his  art.  One  only  of  his 
successors  is  worthy  to  be  named  with  him  ;  one  only  was  in  any  fashion 
truly  his  follower,  and  he  was  Michel  Angelo." 

If  we  were  to  criticise  Mr.  Rea's  book  at  all,  it  would  be  that 
he  does  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  Donatello's  work  as  the 
interpreter  of  childhood.  Certainly  here  he  was  without  a  rival. 
His  youthful  S.  John,  his  Singing  Boys,  and  his  Madonna  and 
Child,  give  us,  as  only  the  hand  of  a  supreme  master  could,  the 
indescribable  beauty  of  youth.      He  knew,  if  ever  artist  did,  that 

"The  child  is,  was,  and  still  shall  be 

The  world's  deliverer ;  in  his  heart  the  springs 

Of  our  salvation  ever  rise,  and  we 

Mount  on  his  innocency  as  on  wings." 


The  Life  of  John  Ruskin.      By  W.  G.  Collingwood.      6/-.      Lon- 
don :   Methuen  &  Co.,  1900. 

IS  is  well  known  Mr.  Collingwood  is  the  author  of 
!  "The  Life  and  Work  of  John  Ruskin"  which  appeared 
iin  two  volumes  in  the  year  1893.  ^^e  present  issue 
is  not  a  reprint  of  that  work,  but,  as  the  author  tells 
'us  in  his  prefatory  note,  the  whole  has  been  re -written. 
Expositions  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  teaching  which  were  no  longer  neces- 
sary have  been  omitted,  but  new  biographical  details  are  printed, 
and  the  story  is  now  brought  down  to  its  close.  The  main  plan 
of  the  book  of  course,  remains  the  same.  The  story  of  the  life  is 
told  with  clearness,  and  with  much  literary  charm. 

But  for  our  own  part  we  have  never  regarded  Mr.  Collingwood's 
as  the  final  Life  of  Ruskin.  We  do  not  mean  that  he  is  not  the 
proper  man  for  the  task.     Far  from  it ;  we  know  no  man  better 
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qualified.  What  we  mean,  and  what  Mr.  Collingwood  knows  as  well 
as  anyone,  is  that  the  story  of  the  Master's  personal  life  has  never 
yet  been  told  in  any  true  sense.  We  believe  that  there  are  no  ade- 
quate reasons  for  with-holding  the  story,  and  we  believe  that  simple 
justice  demands  its  telling.  Sure  we  are  that  whenever  the  world 
has  before  it  the  full  record  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  private  life,  it  will 
reverence  the  knightly  chivalry  he  ever  displayed,  and  it  will  read 
with  something  approaching  to  awe  of  his  extraordinary  heroism 
in  maintaining  silence  under  circumstances  almost  without  a  parallel 
in  literary  history. 

In  the  work  under  notice,  one  naturally  turns  to  the  last  chap- 
ters to  read,  with  authority,  of  the  last  scenes  in  the  great  life. 

"On  Saturday  morning,  the  20th,  all  appeared  to  be  going  well  un- 
til about  half  past  ten.  Suddenly  he  collapsed  and  became  unconscious. 
It  was  the  dreaded  failure  of  the  heart  after  influenza.  His  breathing 
weakened,  and  through  the  morning  and  through  the  afternoon  in  that 
historic  little  room,  lined  with  his  Turners,  he  lay,  falling  softly  asleep. 
No  efforts  could  revive  him.  There  was  no  struggle,  there  were  no 
words.  The  bitterness  of  death  was  spared  him.  And  when  it  was 
all  over,  and  those  who  had  watched  through  the  day  turned  at  last 
from  his  bedside,  'sunset  and  evening  star'  shone  bright  above  the 
heavenly  lake  and  the  clear-cut  blue  of  Coniston  fells. 

"But  sweet  as  his  setting  out  was  for  him,  we  were  a  sad  little  group 
in  the  twilight  below.  How  marble-calm  and  dear  the  face  was  when 
I  lifted  the  covering;  how  unbclicvcablc  that  the  great  heart  was  still. 
Was  it  this  I  had  feared,  this  lovely  death,  serenely  arriving  ?  Of  all  the 
thoughts  that  might — one  remembers — have  crowded  to  mind  around 
Ruskin's  death-bed,  one  only  shaped  itself  into  words,  again  and  again 
repeating  'Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end 
be  like  his.' 

"Whilst  we  sti'l  talked  in  whispers  round  the  fire  the  news  was 
abroad.  It  could  not  have  been  wholly  unexpected,  but  it  came  as  a 
shock  to  many  a  render  of  the  Saturday  evening  paper,-who  was  hoping 
or  fearing  far  different  tidings  of  death  or  victory  at  the  war;  and  even 
such  great  events  for  many,  seemed  to  stand  still  when  they  knew  that 
we  had  lost  the  last  of  the  great  old  men. 

"Next   morning  brought  messages  of  hurried  condolence,  ami  the 
Monday  such  a  chorus  from  the  press  as  made  all  the  praises  of  his 
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life-time  seem  trifling  and  all  its  blame  forgotten.  If  only,  in  his  years 
of  struggle  and  despair,  he  had  known  the  place  he  should  win! 

"On  Tuesday  came  a  telegram  offering  a  grave  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, the  highest  honour  our  nation  can  give  to  its  dead.  But  his  own 
mind  had  long  since  been  made  plain  on  that  point,  and  his  wishes  had 
not  been  forgotten.  'If  I  die  here,'  he  used  to  say,  'bury  me  at  Con- 
iston.'  'I  should  have  liked,  if  it  happened  at  Heme  Hill,  to  lie  with 
my  father  and  mother  in  Shirley  Churchyard,  as  I  should  have  wished, 
if  I  died  among  the  Alps,  to  be  buried  in  the  snow.'  And  indeed  to 
send  Ruskin's  dead  body  by  rail,  and  drag  it  through  London  streets  to 
a  grave,  however  honourable,  among  strangers,  would  have  been,  to  all 
who  love  him  and  his  teaching,  little  short  of  mockery. 

"Another  desire,  strongly  expressed,  was  for  a  cast  of  his  face  and 
hand,  as,  no  doubt,  has  been  not  unusual  when  great  men  have  died. 
But  I  remember  too  well  his  anger,  at  Lucca  years  ago,  with  an  Italian 
who  had  dared  so  to  profane  a  face  he  loved.  Mr.  Ruskin  had  asked 
at  a  shop  whether  they  sold  a  cast  of  the  effigy  of  Ilaria  di  Caretto,  and 
was  told  No.  Next  morning,  going  into  the  church,  we  found  the 
dead  lady's  face — he  always  thought  of  that  wonderful  sculpture  as  the 
dead  lady,  and  not  mere  lifeless  marble — we  found  it  wet  and  fouled, 
and  knew  what  had  been  done.  When  the  man  came  with  the  ghastly 
white  mask,  triumphant  in  anticipation  of  the  signor's  gratitude,  there 
was  such  a  storm  as  few  people  would  have  anticipated  or  understood.* 
Such  being  his  feelings,  who  would  dare  to  outrage  them  on  his  own 
person  ?  " 

Mr.  Collingwood  closes  his  tribute  in  these  touching  words. 

"It  is  his  birthday  once  more.  We  have  just  been  to  take  the  chil- 
dren's posy  of  the  year's  first  flowers,  no  longer  to  set  on  his  table,  but 
to  hide  in  his  tomb. 

"  It  is  a  glorious  day  of  frost  and  sun-bluest  of  skies,  brightest  of 
mountain  tops,  with  those  noble  brows  of  russet  and  purple  crag  over- 
looking the  churchyard's  golden  green. 

"All  the  wreaths  lie  still  there,  withering  away,  forlorn  tributes  ot 
affection.  But  there  are  whiter  wreaths  on  the  grave  than  any  we  laid 
— garlands  of  snow,  unsullied,  from  Heaven." 


*  But  surely  the  enquiry  on  Mr.  Ruskin's  part  implied  that  he  thought  it  probable  a  cast  had  been 
already  taken,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  buy  it  ?     (Editor  Saint  George.~) 
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Prgterita.     By  John  Ruskin.      Vol.  3.     $s.  net.     London:   George 
Allen,  1899. 

HIS  volume  of  Praterila — the  last  that  was  written 
— possesses  a  pathetic  interest  in  view  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  was  written,  as  described  by 
Mr.  Collingwood  in  Chapter  X  of  his  "  Life." 

"In  the  summer  of  1889,  at  Scascalc,  on  the  Cumberland  coast, 
Mr.  Ruskin  was  still  busy  onPrceterita.  He  had  his  task  planned  out 
to  the  finish  ;  in  nine  more  chapters  he  meant  to  conclude  his  third 
volume  with  a  review  of  the  leading  memories  of  his  life,  down  to  the 
year  1875,  when  the  story  was  to  close.  Passages  here  and  there  were 
written,  material  collected  from  old  letters  and  journals,  and  the  con- 
tents and  titles  of  the  chapters  arranged;  but  the  intervals  of  strength 
had  become  fewer  and  shorter,  and  at  last,  in  spite  of  all  his  courage 
and  energy,  he  was  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  his  powers 
were  ebbing  away,  and  that  head  and  hand  could  do  their  work  no 
more. 

"In  his  bedroom  at  Seascale,  morning  after  morning,  he  still  worked, 
or  tried  to  work,  as  he  had  been  used  to  do  on  journeys  further  afield 
in  brighter  days.  But  now  he  seemed  lost  among  the  papers  scattered 
on  his  table;  he  could  not  fix  his  mind  upon  them,  and  turned  from 
one  subject  to  another  in  despair;  and  yet  patient,  and  kindly  to  those 
with  him  whose  help  he  could  no  longer  use,  and  who  dared  not  show 
— though  he  could  not  but  guess — how  heart-breaking  it  was." 

Vraterita  was  therefore  never  finished.  The  present  volume 
deals  with  the  years  1850  to  1864,  but  only  in  a  very  fragment- 
ary manner.  It  is  no  sense  a  connected  narrative  ;  certain  episodes 
are  dealt  with,  and  the  story  of  several  of  his  friendships  is  told; 
that  is  all.  But  there  is  a  charm  in  every  line  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  describe,  and  which  is  due  to  the  personality  of  the 
writer.  Chapter  III  "L'esterelle"  is  intensely  pathetic  especially  if 
read  between  the  lines.  The  story  of  Rosie  is  partly  told  in  this 
chapter.  "Some  wise,  and  prettily  mannered,  people"  he  writes 
"  have  told  me  I  shouldn't  say  anything  about  Rosie  at  all.      But 
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I  am  too  old  now  to  take  advice,  and  I  won't  have  this  following 
letter — the  first  she  ever  wrote  me — moulder  away,  when  I  can 
read  it  no  more,  lost  to  all  loving  hearts."  It  is  indeed  a  charm- 
ing letter,  unaffected  and  joyous,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  his 
regard  for  the  writer.  Such  passages  as  these  in  Mr.  Ruskin's 
life  are  a  great  temptation  to  speculate  on  the  what-might-have-been, 
and  there  is  no  more  profitless  occupation. 
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cosme  colony,  ^\s  we  p-0  to  press  we  have  received  Cosme  Monthly. 
dated  April,  1 900.  This  is  the  small  monthly  paper 
issued  from  the  Colony  which  was  established  in  Paraguay  about 
six  years  ago.  The  record  of  the  progress  of  this  experiment  is 
of  extreme  interest  and  will,  we  believe,  command  the  sympathetic 
interest  of  our  readers.  We  are  therefore  glad  of  the  opportunity 
of  reprinting  the  following  passage  from  the  issue  referred  to.  It 
is  exceedingly  well  written  and  gives  a  good  general  idea  of  the 
progress  and  aims  of  the  Colony.  We  hope  to  notice  in  these 
columns,  from  time  to  time,  the  doings  of  the  Colony,  the  members 
of  which  we  still  think  (notwithstanding  the  opening  sentences  of 
the  following  extract)  are  entitled  to  rank  as  heroes. 

"  From  letters  occasionally  received  and  newspaper  notices  sometimes 
seen,  it  appears  that  Cosme  folk  are  regarded  by  some  lew  people  as 
heroes  who  in  their  noble  fight  for  a  suffering  humanity  have  lett  the 
pleasures  and  vanities  of  civilisation  to  cheerfully  undergo  the  perils  and 
privations  of  pioneering — and  all  for  the  Cause.  We  must  respectfully 
decline  the  position  and  beseech  these  admirers  to  remove  us  from  the 
pedestals  on  which  their  imagination  has  exalted  us.  Had  we  been 
born  in  the  purple  there  might  have  been  some  reason  in  the  idea,  tor 
verily  there  is  something  heroic  in  the  self-sacrifice  that  lays  aside  the 
luxury  and  ease  of  wealth  to  share  the  cares  and  burdens  ol  poverty. 
But  Cosme  folk  arc  cottage  born,  homely  ted,  scantily  schooled  and 
early  worked.  Our  part  in  the  splendours  of  Nineteenth  Centuryism 
consisted  of  the  usual  worker's  share — the  building  of  palaces  and  living 
in  tenements,  the  weaving  of  silk  and  wearing  of  fustian,  and  the  weary 
troying  strife  of  the  open  labour  market,  on  whose  crowded 
slippery  floor  the  weak  are  trampled  in  the  brutal  struggle  for  a  living. 
"The  splendid  isolation  of  the  individual  worker  did  not  appeal  to 
u  .  True,  our  school  books  had  told  us  of  the  wondrous  advantages 
ot  living  in  this  marvellous  age;  how  good  was  the  government  that 
provided  policemen  and  soldiers  to  guard  us  from  burglars  and  foreigner:, 
how  benevolent  the  capitalist  who  found  us  work,  how  kind  the  clergy- 
man who  taught  us  how  to  order  ourselves  lowly  and  reverently  to  all 
our  betters,  and  how  noble  the  inventor  who  made  labour  so  produc- 
tive. We  read  how  thankful  we  ihould  be  that  we  were  born  in  a 
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civilised  country,  and  that  our  lot  did  not  happen  to  be  cast  in  England 
of  the  olden  days,  when  children  had  to  waste  their  time  in  play  be- 
cause there  were  few  schools  and  no  factories,  when  the  land  was  tealess 
and  sugarless,  and  there  were  neither  steamships  nor  railways,  and  poor 
folk  had  no  glass  in  their  windows. 

"  But  somehow  the  ethics  of  the  school  books  did  not  wear  very  well 
in  after  life.  The  policeman  we  found  to  be  rather  a  nuisance,  for 
we  had  no  property  to  guard  and  he  always  kept  us  "  moving  on."  The 
blood  tax  of  soldiery  was  paid  by  us.  The  capitalist  was  benevolent 
only  to  himself.  The  Christianity  of  the  clergyman  partook  little  of 
the  nature  of  Christ.  And  the  machinery  which  was  the  light  of  the 
age,  only  degraded  our  toil  and  robbed  us  of  our  brains.  In  short  it 
seemed  to  us  that  the  price  we  were  paying  for  our  shoddy  food,  shoddy 
clothes,  shoddy  houses,  shoddy  amusements  and  shoddy  lives  was  alto- 
gether out  of  proportion  for  the  benefits  received.  We  of  course  took 
our  share  in  the  agitations  of  the  day.  Wc  were  in  good  standing  in 
the  Union  books,  subscribed  to  a  Labour  paper  and  in  some  cases 
had  a  five  thousandth  share  in  a  talker  in  the  national  talking  house. 
Yet  through  it  all  we  had  to  keep  on  elbowing  our  way  in  the  labour 
market,  to  trample  or  be  trampled,  had  to  feel  the  degradation  of  servi- 
tude steal  into  our  souls  threatening  to  stifle  there  our  longings  for 
healthy  living. 

"  Far  be  it  from  us  to  belittle  in  any  way  those  who  play  manly  part 
in  the  fight  for  the  uplifting  of  the  fallen  and  the  straightening  of  the 
crookednesses  of  social  life.  Heroes  truly  are  they  who  fearlessly  devote 
their  lives  to  the  Cause,  regardless  of  self,  shrinking  not  from  danger 
and  being  rewarded  only  by  broken  hearts  and  their  own  knowledge 
of  right-doing. 

"But  Cosme  folk  were  not  thus  fashioned.  Horny  handed  rather 
than  silver  tongued,  readier  with  axe  than  pen,  brawny  muscled  rather 
than  keen  of  wit,  what  was  there  for  us  did  we  remain  in  the  labour 
market,  but  to  keep  on  the  same  old  trampling  of  others,  till,  struck 
down  by  sickness  or  age,  we  ourselves  had  to  go  under.  Knowing  that 
in  Brotherhood  only  lay  the  salvation  of  humanity,  it  became  borne  in 
on  us  that  we  were  false  to  our  manhood  and  were  naught  but  cowards 
did  we  not  refuse  to  take  further  part  in  the  criminal  and  foolish 
struggling  with  our  fellows.  So  we  washed  from  our  feet  the  blood 
of  the  labour  market  wherein  we  had  striven  ;  abandoned  the  fight  for 
"One  man  one  vote,"  "Old  Age  Pensions,"  and  other  political  poul- 
tices that  were  preparing  for  application  to  the  social  cancer,  and  left 
our  masters  and  our  wagework,  the  tools  that  we  dropped  being  eagerly 
seized  by  anxious  toil-seekers.      And  we  left  the  huge  heaven-hiding 
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houses  and  the  factories  that  had  bounded  our  lives,  stunted  our  bodies 
and  paled  our  children's  faces.  And  some  of  us  came  up  from  the 
mines  and  others  from  their  homeless  wanderings  on  Australian  plains. 
And  the  labour  world  closed  up  after  us  like  the  sea  after  a  dipped  out 
bucket.  And  we  gathered  together  in  the  wilderness  with  our  wives 
and  our  little  ones  to  school  ourselves  in  brotherhood. 

"Were  it  not  that  folk  who  do  not  understand,  talk  so  much  of  the 
privations  and  hardships  we  have  undergone,  it  would  hardly  be  worth 
while  to  say  much  about  them.  We  have  lacked  and  do  still  lack  many 
things  which  people  of  our  own  class  of  life  consider  as  necessaries. 
That  we  have  done  without  them  for  so  long  and  are  still  alive  and 
healthy  shows  that  they  were  not  necessaries  for  us.  We  get  along 
without  wheaten  flour,  tea  or  butter;  and  with  very  little  milk  and 
meat.  Our  wardrobes  in  material,  quantity  and  style  arc  mainly  regu- 
lated by  the  needs  of  decency  and  the  depth  of  our  purse,  and  not  by 
the  extent  of  our  fancy  or  ideas  of  comfort.  Work  in  new  and  sub- 
tropical country  is  of  necessity  both  hard  and  trying,  and  most  of  us 
have  felt  somewhat  the  constant  pressure  of  work  never  overtaken. 
Housing  so  far  has  been  of  a  rough  and  makeshift  nature,  the  genial 
climate  however  making  endurable  here  what  could  with  difficulty 
have  been  borne  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  We  draw  water  from 
wells  instead  of  taps;  have  poor  kerosene  lamps  instead  of  gas  or  electric 
light  ;  chop  wood  for  our  fires  instead  of  shovelling  coal  ;  use  clay- 
built  ovens  instead  of  iron  cooking  ranges.  Our  roads  arc  muddy  in 
wet  weather,  dusty  in  drv,  and  we  have  no  side  walks  yet.  Starting 
with  very  little  capital,  the  strictest  economy  has  had  to  be  practised 
in  living,  all  funds  possibly  sparcablc  going  to  increase  the  means  of 
production.  The  women  have  lost  the  pleasures  of  shopping.  There 
are  no  funds  available  for  pocket-money.  The  thousand  and  one  little 
conveniences  of  town  life  have  to  be  foregone.  Theatres,  picture  gal- 
leries, museums,  and  all  the  showy  evidences  of  art  and  culture  arc 
mi  sing. 

"These  inconveniences  are  by  no  means  the  exclusive  property  ot 
pioneering  communists.  They  arc  held  in  common  by  all  who  take  up 
life  on  the  fringe  of  civilisation.  These  and  far  greater  arc  the  trials 
of    individual  pioneers  in  the  backblocks  of  British  colonies. 

"  The  changing  of  life  habits,  the  ever  present  needs  of  self-restraint, 
the  new-grooving  of  thought,  the  necessity  for  the  constant  exercise  of 
charity  to  others  in  thought,  word  and  deed, — these  are  the  real  trials 
ot  Connie  living.  The  unsocial  training  which  from  our  youth  up  we 
have  all  undergone  has  made  us  selfish  and  suspicious,  thoughtless  of 
the  good  of  others,  careful  for  our  own  good.     And  it  would  indeed  be 
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foolish  to  expect  that  the  knowing  of  our  weaknesses,  and  the  having 
the  desire  to  live  justly  and  peaceably  would  be  sufficient  to  make  a 
clean  sweep  from  our  hearts  and  lives  of  all  these  anti-social  habits  and 
tendencies.  Personal  disagreements,  personal  mis-judgments,  personal 
uncharities  are  more  irritating  and  disturbing  in  small  than  in  large 
communities,  among  social  than  unsocial  people.  And  it  is  this  that 
makes  the  qualities  of  self-restraint  and  real  heart-charity  so  necessary  for 
the  permanent  well-being  of  a  community.  We  however  must  fain  be 
content  with  the  knowledge  that  the  weakness  is  known  and  striven 
against ;  and  that,  though  we  all  of  us  at  times  fall  from  grace,  yet  there 
is  a  steady  and  general  effort  making  in  the  right  direction,  so  that  by 
steadfast  trying,  we  may  in  time  or  our  children  atter  us,  'Beat  down 
Satan  under  our  feet.'" 


"Tennyson—      \ye  have  pleasure  in  printing  the  following  brief 

REMINISCENCE  '  r  o  o 

and  homage."    abstract  of  the  lecture  on  Tennyson  which  was  de- 
livered before  the  Society  by  Miss  E.  R.  Chapman 
on  February  28,  1900.     We  refrain  from  printing  the  lecture  in 
full  as  its  publication  in  book  form  is  contemplated. 

Miss  Chapman  opened  her  address  by  proclaiming  herself  an 
idealist,  and  proceeded  to  compare  the  realist  theory  of  art  with 
with  that  of  the  great  idealist  writers,  whether  in  prose  or  verse, 
of  the  past.  The  highest  aim  of  these  writers,  she  pointed  out, 
has  not  been  that  of  the  most  conspicuous  exponent  of  realism  in 
his  country — to 

"Draw  the  Thing  as  he  sees  it  for  the  God  of  Things  as  they  are," 

but  rather  to  draw  the  Thing  as  they  divine  it  for  the  God  of 
Things  as  they  are  becoming — of  Things  as  they  will  be.  Their 
mission  has  been  to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  things — to  divine  the 
true  purport,  the  latent  significance  of  the  phenomena  which  the 
realist  considers  but  superficially,  seeing,  as  it  were,  but  the  outside, 
and  failing  to  distinguish  between  what  is  of  real  import  and  what 
is  merely  transitory  and  on  the  surface.     After  a  generation  or  so 
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of  this  travesty,  this  falsification  of  art,  we  turn  with  ever-increas- 
ing delight  to  poets  like  Wordsworth,  Browning  and  Tennyson,  or 
to  "such  lofty  idealist  thinkers  as  for  instance  Emerson  .... 
or  him  whose  name  must  be  spoken  here  and  now  as  one  breathes 
a  name  beloved  and  honoured  in  the  chamber  of  death — John 
Ruskin."  Miss  Chapman  had  ventured  to  choose  for  her  theme 
perhaps  the  foremost  idealist  of  his  day,  Tennyson,  one  too,  as  to 
whom  so  much  had  been  said  and  written,  only  because,  circum- 
stances having  brought  her  into  personal  contact  with  him,  she  was 
able  to  make  a  small  personal  contribution  to  the  sum  of  know- 
ledge concerning  him.  She  should  make  no  apology  for  being 
frankly  egotistic,  as  without  a  certain  amount  of  what  might  seem 
like  egotism,  she  could  not  hope  to  interest  her  hearers  even  a 
little.  She  then  gave  in  some  detail  the  history  of  her  acquaintance 
with  Tennyson,  which  commenced  with  correspondence  respecting 
her  Analysis  of  "In  Memoriam,"and  led  to  her  feelings  of  veneration 
and  affection  for  the  great  poet  being  redoubled  by  what  she  was 
privileged  to  see  of  the  great  man — the  great,  simple,  childlike, 
human  man.  The  impression  left  on  her  mind  after  the  first  day 
in  his  company  at  Aldworth  was  threefold — his  humour,  his  kind- 
liness and  his  simplicity  striking  her  almost  equally.  For  the 
prominence  of  one  of  these  characteristics,  humour,  she  had  not 
l>een  quite  prepared,  her  impression  in  regard  to  it  tallying  with 
that  of  Mr.  Lecky,  as  quoted  in  the  Memoir.  Mr.  Lecky  wrote 
that  it  had  been  a  surprise  to  him  to  find  that  the  poet  "possessed  a 
strong  sense  of  humour,  delighted  in  witty  stones  and  told  them 
admirably.  This  was  a  side  to  his  nature  which  never,  1  think, 
appeared  in  his  writings  before  'The  Northern  Farmer."  She 
had  found  him  teeming  with  humour,  and  she  had  noticed  that  the 
more  his  friends  possessed  the  better  they  "got  on"  with  him,  and 
the  less  likely  they  were  to  be  jarred  and  alarmed  by  the  eccentri- 
c  ities  of  manner  which  some  found  so  formidable.  1  lis  kindheart- 
edness  was  unmistakeable,  and  his  great  hospitality  and  practical 
courtesy  and  consideration  as  a  host  had  touched  her  profoundly. 
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Had  the  venerable  master  of  Aldworth  been  the  veriest  obscurity, 
had  one  not  known  him  to  be  great,  one  would  have  left  loving 
him  just  for  his  kindness.  His  transparent  simplicity  and  child- 
like humility  of  character  were  absolutely  phenomenal.  Quoting 
the  words  of  another  friend,  Mr.  Watts-Dunton,  the  lecturer 
agreed  that  his  charm  lay  in  a  great  veracity  of  soul,  "  in  a  simple 
single-mindedness,  so  child-like,  that  unless  you  had  known  him 
to  have  been  the  undoubted  author  of  poems  as  marvellous  for  ex- 
quisite art  as  for  inspiration,  you  could  not  have  supposed  but  that 
all  subtleties — even  those  of  poetic  art — must  be  foreign  to  a  na- 
ture so  simple."  He  did  not,  as  we  most  of  us  do  in  conversation, 
give  our  interlocutor  half  ourselves,  the  other  half  being  engaged 
in  speculating  as  to  how  far  our  companion  will  understand  and 
sympathize  with  our  drift,  in  withholding  this  remark  for  fear  it 
should  fall  flat  or  watering  down  the  other  for  fear  it  should  offend. 
He  was  himself  unreservedly,  unconditionally  in  everything  that  he 
said,  whether  he  was  bandying  jests  with  an  intimate  or  discoursing 
solemnly  on  the  secrets  of  nature  or  the  deepest  mysteries  of  being. 
Dans  tout  homme  de  genie  il  y  a  un  enfant,  said  Balzac.  The  quali- 
ty no  doubt  had  its  inconvenient  and  even  regrettable  side,  as  when 
the  enfant  became  the  enfant  terrible,  or  when  the  habit  of  thinking 
aloud  exposed  those  "little  humours  and  grumpinesses "  that  are 
usually  concealed  or  controlled.  But  it  could  be  truly  said  of 
Tennyson  as  he  said  of  another,  that  he  was 

"  In  his  simplicity  sublime," 

as  the  greatest  only  are.  Some  interesting  notes  of  his  conversa- 
tion, taken  at  the  time,  were  read.  Both  on  the  first  day  spent  in 
his  company  and  on  subsequent  occasions  he  discoursed  on  many 
subjects  of  profound  interest,  such  as  the  ideals  and  responsibilities 
attaching  to  the  poet's  art ;  the  different  schools  of  poetry  repre- 
senting various  tendencies,  free-will,  evolution,  the  mystery  of 
"that  Divine  and  Unseen  who  is  always  guiding  us,"  etc.  Among 
lighter  themes,  he  touched  on  the  vagaries  of  literary  criticism,  on 
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the  society  papers  and  the  growing  tendency  to  personality  and 
triviality  in  the  modern  press  generally,  on  the  prevalant  mistake 
of  attributing  to  writers  not  merely  the  opinions  but  the  actual 
circumstances  and  history  of  the  characters  in  their  works,  on  the 
delight  experienced  by  a  certain  school  of  critics  in  detecting  what 
they  supposed  to  be  plagiarism  or  pouncing  on  any  phrase  that  had 
been  used  before.  "  They  will  not  allow  one  to  say  '  King  the  bell ' 
without  finding  that  we  have  taken  it  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney."  His 
reading  of  some  of  his  own  poems,  notably  the  "Ode  on  the  Death 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,"  was  a  wonderful  performance  for  a 
man  of  his  age  and  his  enjoyment  of  one  of  the  poems  in  dialect, 
the  humour  of  which  he  appeared  to  relish  keenly  himself,  was  de- 
lightful to  witness.  His  remarks  too  on  the  manner  in  which 
poetry  should  be  read  aloud,  were  full  of  interest.  Several  instan- 
ces were  given  of  his  love  of  fun  and  even  of  "  chaff,"  a  capacity 
to  stand  which  he  regarded  as  a  merit  of  no  mean  order  in  his 
friends.  No  one  could  be  much  in  his  company  without  being  re- 
minded of  his  well-known  love  of  nature  and  of  his  wonderful 
powers  of  observation.  Whenever  one  strolled  through  his  garden 
with  him,  he  would  point  out  his  favourite  trees  and  shrubs  and 
flowers — the  colour  of  this,  the  form  of  the  other,  the  history  of 
a  third — with  loving  delight.  '1'he  lecturer  closed  with  the  final 
scene  in  the  Abbey  when  the  English  nation,  delighting  to  do  him 
honour,  laid  to  rest  her  greatest  Laureate,  and  perhaps  her  noblest, 
purest-hearted  man.  Many  who  were  present,  she  supposed,  must 
have  felt,  while  his  hymn  "The  Silent  Voices"  was  being  sung, 
something  of  what  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  has  beautifully  expressed 
in  the  poem  he  has  called  by  the  same  name.  Pictures  rose  before 
his  mind,  he  tells  us,  amid  the  mourning  throng,  to  the  strains  of 
that  music,  of  walks  at  Aldworth  and  Farringford  in  happy  con- 
verse with  the  Master. 

"  And  when  the  music  ceased  and  pictures  fled, 

I  walked  as  in  a  dream  around  the  grave, 
Ami  looked  adown  and  haw  the  flowers  outspread; 
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And  spirit  voices  spake  from  aisle  and  nave  : — 
'  To  follow  him  be  true,  he  pure,  be  brave  : 
Thou  needest  not  his  lyre,'  the  voices  said. 

"  Beyond  the  sun,  beyond  the  farthest  star, 

Shines  still  the  land  which  poets  still  may  win 
Whose  poems  are  their  lives — whose  souls  within 

Hold  naught  in  dread  save  Art's  high  conscience  bar- 

Who  have  for  Muse  a  maiden  free  from  scar — - 
Who  knows  how  beauty  dies  at  touch  of  sin — 
Who  love  mankind,  yet,  having  gods  for  kin, 

Breathe  in  Life's  wood,  zephyrs  from  climes  afar." 


society  for  the      \ye  have  received  the  twenty-third  annual  report 

PROTECTION  OF        r      ,  .      „       .  ...  .    J  .  r. 

ancient  or  this  bociety,  which  contains  a  most  interesting 

buildings.  record  of  the  work  which  it  has  accomplished  during 

the  past  year.    The  report  is  prefaced  with  the  following  reference 
to  Mr.  Ruskin. 

"  It  seems  but  a  little  while  since  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Ancient  Buildings  had  to  lament  the  death  of  its  most  strenuous  founder 
and  advocate,  William  Morris.  It  has  now  sorrowfully  to  strike  from 
its  list  of  members  the  name  of  John  Ruskin.  His  first  serious  writing, 
in  1837,  was  on  The  Poetry  of  Architecture.  Twelve  years  later  he 
published  the  Seven  Lamps,  and  in  that  work  set  down  for  all  time  the 
principles  which  should  govern  the  treatment  of  ancient  buildings. 
In  1854  he  wrote  another  passionate  appeal  on  their  behalf,  and  pleaded 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Society  to  watch  and  guard  them.  "The 
restorations,"  he  said,  "have  actually  begun  like  cancers  on  every  im- 
portant piece  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Christendom;  the  question  is 
only  how  much  can  yet  be  saved.  All  projects,  all  pursuits,  having  re- 
ference to  art,  are  at  this  moment  of  less  importance  than  those  which 
arc  simply  protective."  In  the  remaining  years  of  a  long  life  Ruskin's 
voice  was  raised  again  and  again  to  denounce  this  craze  for  "  restoration," 
and  when  he  found  that  his  words  were  but  little  heeded,  he  trained 
artists  and  spent  time  and  fortune  on  the  making  of  faithful  records  of 
threatened  buildings.  These  may  now  be  seen  at  Sheffield  and  else- 
where.     His  last  public  act   was   in   connection   with   the   memorial 
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raised  by  the  Society  in  1897  against  the  rebuilding  of  part  of  the 
west  front  of  Peterborongh  Cathedral,  which  he  had  drawn  as  a  boy. 
To  this  memorial  he  added  a  pathetic  signature,  traced  with  evident 
difficulty  by  a  hand  that  had  lost  its  cunning.  As  this  will  be  of  in- 
to manv  of  our  members  it  is  here  reproduced. 
"DO  NOT  LET  US  TALK  THEN  OF  RESTORATION, 
THE  THING  IS  A  LIE  FROM   BEGINNING  TO  END. 

"  John  Ruskin." 
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The  Journal  of  the  Ruskin  Society  of  Birmingham. 
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AN  APOLOGY  FOR  ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL.* 

Bv  Canon  H.  Scott  Holland. 

THOUGHT  I  might  offer  to  you  an  "Apology  for  St. 
Paul's"  because  it  is  an  apologv  in  face  ot  your  dear  and 
honoured  master  who  detested  the  building  of  which  I  am 
so  fond.  He  detested  it  as  William  Morris  did.  Sir 
Edward  Burne-Jones,  whom  you  love,  also  disliked  it. 
I  saw  a  prayer  which  Sir  Edward  composed  for  a  lady  who  told 
him  she  was  going  to  St.  Paul's.  I  should  not  like  to  repeat 
that  prayer.  Of  course  the  Church  offends  every  principle  which 
Mr.  Ruskin  taught  us  to  love.  Its  ornamentation  is  mainly 
divorced  from  its  structure.  Then  of  course  it  is  formal,  and 
scientific,  and  totally  without  that  spontaneous  life  which  Rusk  1 
loved  to  see  reproducing  itself  in  stone.  Above  all  it  is  entirely 
devoid  of  humour  which  he  loved  so  well  in  his  Gothic  build;:.;-. 
There  is  little  sign  in  St.  Paul's  of  the  craftsman's  instincts, 
of  the  craftsman's  peculiar  and  personal  thought.  There  is  no 
tracing  out  the  life  of  the  people  who  built  it.  All  this  is  true 
and  it  stands  against  St.  Paul's.  One  thing  I  would  plead  tor  it 
which  is  in  harmony  with  what  Mr.  Ruskin  taught  us;  and  that 
is  that  it  does  belong  as  ..  building  to  the  secular  buildings  about 
it.  We  all  know  how  the  charm  of  the  old  Gothic  building  -  is 
that  there  was  no   divorce  between   the  secular  and   the    sacred. 

*    Notes  of  a  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Ruskin  Sccie:\  of  B!"  '       ;.....- 
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The  building  of  St.  Paul's  chimes  in  with  the  houses  at  its  side. 
That  lends  an  extraordinary  charm  which  Mr.  Ruskin  would  have 
praised.  As  you  look  up  to  it  from  the  street  you  feel  at  once 
that  the  whole  has  a  harmony.  If  you  go  down  to  Westminster 
Abbey  you  will  find  it  is  perfectly  beautiful  in  itself,  but  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  anything  near  at  hand.  It  looks  as  if  it  were 
lost  in  the  great  modern  life  around  it.  And  there  is  another 
gain  that  I  would  claim  for  St.  Paul's.  Living  there,  I  do  get  to 
enjoy  and  love  the  kindly  humanity  of  all  its  spacious  breadths. 
In  the  Gothic  building  if  you  have  a  crowd  you  have  to  hide  them 
away  in  holes  and  corners  out  of  sight.  I  can  never  forget  the 
absence  of  all  thrill  as  of  being  in  a  crowd  in  the  Queen's  great 
Jubilee  service  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Ten  thousand  people  were 
there,  hidden  away  under  this  place  and  that,  and  all  the  eye 
fell  upon  in  any  one  moment  were  a  few  hundreds ;  and  the  result 
was  you  went  through  a  great  act  without  any  of  that  spiritual 
enthusiasm  which  comes  from  the  sense  of  feeling  a  crowd  about 
you.  We  have  the  glory  of  a  multitude  in  St.  Paul's  through 
the  width  of  its  spaces. 

But  I  do  not  rely  merely  on  this  for  my  apology  for  St.  Paul's ; 
rather,  I  would  begin  by  going  back  behind  the  present  building 
to  the  churches  that  stood  on  its  spot  before  it,  and  the  history 
of  those  churches  and  the  human  associations  which  were  round 
them.  Those  were  churches  which  Mr.  Ruskin  would  have  loved 
with  all  his  heart.  I  will  speak  of  all  that  belonged  to  St.  Paul's; 
its  whole  story,  of  which  this  little  building  is  only  a  casual  acci- 
dent of  the  last  ages;  touching  on  the  historical  and  national 
interests  that  were  bound  up  with  St.  Paul's;  on  the  site  where 
it  stands;  then,  the  general  architecture  and  characteristics  of  the 
present  building;  and  on  the  actual  religious  life  that  is  in  it  at 
the  present  day. 

First  about  the  site.  It  stands  on  a  mound  which  probably  gave 
London  its  name  of  Llyndune,  the  Dune  in  the  Llyn.  You  must 
picture  to  yourself  the  Thames  spreading  out  in  a  great  marsh, 
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not  shut  in  by  the  walls  of  the  Embankment ;  and  just  where  it 
begins  to  narrow  where  London  Bridge  is,  you  find  mounds 
rising  out  of  the  wet  marsh.  The  people  crowded  round  those 
mounds,  and  the  chief  mound  they  chose  was  the  one  that  stood 
at  the  harbour  mouth,  now  called  the  Pool  of  London.  On  this 
Dune,  stretching  from  Walbrook  to  the  Fleet,  the  Welsh  lived 
with  all  the  mixed  population  already  drawn  to  London  as  the 
great  commercial  and  naval  town.  On  the  summit  of  that  dune 
stands  St.  Paul's,  in  the  middle  of  the  old  Welsh  city  lying  outside 
the  Roman  camp.  In  that  Welsh  city  and  on  that  mound  was 
probably  a  strong  Christianity  about  the  third  and  fourth  centuries; 
wherever  there  was  a  Roman  "  colonia "  there  you  would  find, 
very  quickly,  Christianity  coming  in  its  track.  When  the  Welsh- 
men were  driven  out  of  Britain  into  Wales  and  Cornwall  they 
always  pictured  themselves  in  the  old  Arthurian  legends  as  Christ- 
ians driven  out  by  heathen.  Certainly,  there  was  an  organised 
Church,  with  its  Bishop,  on  that  spot  in  314.  But  it  has  left  no 
trace  behind  it,  driven  out  as  they  were  into  Wales  and  Cornwall 
by  the  invading  English.  It  is  interesting  to  us  in  St.  Paul's  on 
St.  David's  Day  to  see  the  Cathedral  filled  with  Welsh  men  and 
Welsh  women,  making  an  extraordinary  noise  in  their  own  tongue. 
For  these  five  thousand  Welsh,  gathered  there,  are  singing  their 
native  hymns  on  the  very  spot  where  their  own  ancient  Christians 
worshipped  in  the  fourth  century.  The  story  of  the  present 
Church  begins  with  the  Christianising  of  the  English  who  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  Welsh. 

St.  Augustine  reached  London  about  600,  and  in  604  founded 
the  village  of  London  and  Church  of  St.  Paul.  The  Church  of 
St.  Paul  began  in  604  with  Bishop  Mellitus.  That  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  Church  and  from  that  day  to  this  there  has  been 
a  Church  of  St.  Paul's  on  that  spot,  and  the  story  of  St.  Paul's  is 
simply  the  story  of  a  succession  of  churches  which  have  risen  and 
been  burned  and  risen  again  on  that  space.  There  are  a  few  things 
that  still  are  of  interest  to  us  in  the  great  English  period  from 
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604  to  the  arrival  of  the  Normans.  The  old  St.  Paul's  grew 
round  the  bones — that  were  so  precious  to  us  at  St.  Paul's — of 
St.  Erkenwald  who  built  a  wall  to  keep  off  the  Danes  who  were 
harrying  London.  To  this  day  Bishopsgate  Street  celebrates  the 
memory  of  St.  Erkenwald.  If  you  come  to  St.  Paul's  by  Ludgate 
Hill  you  will  walk  up  Pilgrim  Street,  which  would  be  the  street 
of  the  pilgrims  to  the  bones  of  that  Saint.  Then  we  have  another 
great  interest  in  that  period  because  nearly  all  our  money  comes 
from  farms  that  were  given  to  old  St.  Paul's  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Normans.  If  you  go  round  the  stalls  and  the  choir  you 
will  see  all  the  old  London  names  in  those  stalls.  You  will  see 
Finsbury,  St.  Pancras,  and  Willesden,  names  representing  the 
particular  farms  that  were  given  to  endow  those  stalls,  by  early 
English  chiefs  and  kings.  The  prebendary  was  not  an  ostrich  or 
emu.  He  was  more  or  less  of  a  clergyman.  He  retired  to  his 
farm  which  was  in  a  wild  jungle  in  North  London,  then  full  of 
savage  beasts.  He  lived  on  his  farm  and  kept  another  gentleman 
to  say  his  prayers  for  him  in  the  stalls.  When  London  became  a 
great  city  and  outgrew  its  walls  a  kindly  king  gave  London  all 
Middlesex  as  its  park.  The  people  had  this  "campania"  all  round 
the  town.  It  was  a  beautiful  hunting  ground  and  the  people 
rushed  to  inhabit  it,  but  when  they  got  there  they  found  a  num- 
ber of  prebendaries  in  their  farms.  It  was  all  very  well  for  the 
kings  to  give  it  to  them,  but  it  was  not  theirs  to  give.  It  was  a 
great  deal  due  to  that  fact  that  the  powers  of  the  City  of  London 
had  never  spread  beyond  the  city  walls.  London  remained  shut 
up  in  its  own  city.  Outside  we  have  had  to  create  a  County 
Council  to  take  the  place  of  these  prebendaries.  Another  inter- 
esting thing  was  that  these  estates  became  very  valuable  in  time 
so  that  at  last  when  they  fell  in,  the  money  was  devoted  to  poor 
livings  all  over  England.  The  only  estate  now  left  in  our  hands 
is  one  at  Tillingham  in  Essex,  which  was  given  to  St.  Paul's  by 
some  early  King  to  keep  up  the  fabric.  That  is  still  in  our  hands 
and  the  rent  of  the  farm  comes  to  us  now.  That  is  one  of  the 
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great  interests  we  have  in  the  old  St.  Paul's  that  existed  there  in 
the  days  before  the  Normans.  The  Normans  had  a  great  contempt 
for  English  buildings  and  set  to  work  to  knock  down  the  whole 
of  the  old  church  and  build  an  entirely  new  one  on  the  ground 
where  the  old  church  stood,  so  that  we  have  no  picture  of  what  the 
old  church  was  like.  The  Normans  brought  their  white  stone 
from  Caen  which  they  carried  up  the  river  and  set  to  work  at  their 
great  church  which  took  about  260  years  to  build.  It  was  what 
Mr.  Ruskin  would  have  liked  very  much.  They  built  it  with  a 
great  Norman  nave ;  and,  afterwards,  a  Gothic  tower  and  spire ; 
and  they  went  on  to  build  a  great  decorated  choir  and  then  com- 
pleted the  walls  and  houses  round.  It  was  at  the  West  End 
of  St.  Paul's  that  the  famous  Lollard's  Tower  stood,  which  was 
simply  the  old  prison  of  the  City  of  London.  The  church  that 
stood  there  was  longer  and  higher  than  the  present  church.  It 
went  about  60  feet  more  towards  Ludgate  Hill.  Its  spire  was 
nearly  100  feet  higher  than  the  present  cross  on  St.  Paul's,  supposed 
to  be  440  feet  high.  There  was  the  Chapter  House,  and  Cloisters, 
and  Bishop's  House  of  which  we  have  relics ;  and  within  the  walls 
was  a  complete  city  of  itself.  It  had  farms  to  draw  upon  and  an 
immense  brewery  of  excellent  beer.  There  were  thirty  minor 
canons  and  priests.  This  was  the  old  church  of  St.  Paul's  which 
lasted  to  the  great  fire  of  London  in  1666.  It  stood  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  old  citizen  ground  of  London  where  the  citizens  met 
together.  There  was  a  tower  called  Jesus  Tower,  and  when  the 
bell  rang  the  citizens  came  together  armed.  That  was  the  free 
ground  of  their  own.  It  was  only  when  the  church  began  to  fill 
up  all  the  space  that  the  people  of  London  moved  over  to  Smith- 
field.  When  that  became  a  market  they  had  to  go  to  Trafalgar 
Square.  In  the  meantime  St.  Paul's  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
old  dune,  where  every  great  national  incident  takes  place  so  far  as 
London  is  concerned.  But  the  most  exciting  scenes  went  on 
round  Paul's  Cross  which  was  an  open  air  pulpit  and  which  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  ground  of  the  citizens  of  London.     It  was 
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old  Norman  nave  and  the  decorated  choir,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
church  where  the  tower  and  spire  had  fallen  in,  it  was  proposed 
that  he  should  carve  out  a  hole  and  build  a  dome,  if  vou  can  con- 
ceive a  dome  in  the  middle  of  an  old  mediaeval  cathedral.  To 
Wren's  enormous  relief  there  happened  the  great  fire  of  London. 
It  burnt  the  plague  out  of  London,  and  burnt  three  days  at  the 
old  church.  From  that  moment  Wren  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  restoring  the  old  building  unless  they  allowed  him  to 
knock  it  down  and  begin  again.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  however 
thought  it  was  still  strong,  and  Wren  started  on  the  rest  of 
London  and  was  already  planning  three  beautiful  domes  before 
he  commenced  St.  Paul's. 

About  six  years  after  the  fire  thev  gave  it  up  in  despair  and  told 
"V\  ren  he  might  begin  and  do  his  worst.  In  1672  he  began  to  clear 
it  away.  The  old  church  however  was  much  tougher  than  he 
thought.  In  speaking  of  the  type  and  style  in  which  he  proceeded 
to  build  I  have  to  begin  my  real  Apology.  People  had  begun  to 
read  the  literature  of  the  Renaissance  and  study  the  beauty  of  the 
ancient  classical  art.  This  induced  them  to  studv  the  ancient 
buildings  of  Rome  and  when  they  set  to  work  to  discover  the 
ruins  they  found  them  very  beautiful.  Thev  were  chiefly  la 
buildings,  what  we  should  call  people's  palaces  but  what  thev  called 
baths.  They  wanted  great  halls  just  covered  in  from  the  weather 
with  the  least  possible  obstruction.  For  this  purpose  thev  built 
the  dome.  It  is  the  simplest  way  of  covering:  in  wide  open  spaces 
One  great  dome  remains  to  this  day  quite  entire.  It  was  built  sixty 
years  after  our  Lord,  and  is  now  a  Christian  Church  and  is  ca 
the  Pantheon.  It  remains  as  the  model  and  type  :  th  s  revival 
of  ancient  architecture,  There  came  along;  the  greatest  genius 
perhaps  that  in  some  ways  the  race  has  ever  know::.  Michael  Angelo. 
He  restored  one  of  these  old  people's  palaces.  He  also  formed  :  1  - 
style  and  built  the  great  dome  of  St.  Peter's  of  Rome.  It  was  the 
style  of  the  cultivated,  of  the  expert,  far  awav  from  the  common 
mind  of  the  people.     It  was  the  literary  scholar  who  perfected  this 
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style — the  style  of  books  and  of  science.     I  would  plead  that  if 
you  are  going  to  examine  this  style  and  see  its  beauties,  you  must 
not  come  to  it  with  your  Gothic  mind,  with  a  mind  trained  in 
Gothic  beauties,  because  then  you  will  be  hopelessly  repelled.     It 
aims  at  exactly  the  opposite.     In  the  first  place  all  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture has  for  its  beautiful  lines,  perpendicular  ones  that  spring 
up.     But  this  Pallendian  style  lays  all  its  stress  on  the  horizontal 
lines,  on  the  weight  of  its  steady  cornices,  on  the  width  of  its 
spreading  domes.     What  you  aim  at  is  not  so  much  beauty  of 
detail ;  but,  rather,  space,  dignity,  quietness.    While  Gothic  appeals 
to  the  imagination,  this  architecture  appeals  to  the  thought  and 
to  the  reason.     It  aims  at  giving  a  sense  of  brooding  calm,  not 
springing  'grace.     It  tries  to  make  the  abstract  proportion  of  its 
spaces  take  on  your  imagination.      If  you  will  go  to  it,  looking 
for  what  it  offers  to  you,  you  will  find  its  beauties.      If  you  look 
for  the  beauties  you  see  in  Westminster  Abbey  you  don't  get  them. 
In  its  way  there  it  is;  and  it  fascinated  these  great  men,  and  St. 
Paul's  is  a  sort  of  model  of  this  type.     Wrren  mercifully  lived 
through  the  whole  time  in  which  it  was  built.     Here  again  you 
get  an  intense  contrast  with  Gothic  buildings.     The  Gothic  build- 
ing grows.     You  never  know  who  builds  it.     It  takes  hundreds 
of  years.     There  it  is  at  last  with  thousands  of  minds  gone  to  the 
making  of  it.      Here  at  St.  Paul's  you  have  exactly  the  opposite. 
There  is  absolutely  one  man  and  one  mind  who  determines  and 
fashions  the  shape  of  every  single  stone  of  the  building.     He  lived 
through  the  whole  thirty-five  years  it  took  to  build  and  he  had 
his  own  master  mason,  Thomas  Strong.     He  lived  to  see  the  last 
stone  put  oil  the  top  of  St.  Paul's.     Therefore  it  is  greatly  inter- 
esting to  see  one  man's  mind  everywhere,  one  man's  stamp.     You 
can  tell  it  in  every  cornice  or  pillar.      It  is  Wren  in  everything. 
And  it  is  the  impress  of  a  master,  a  mind  of  genius.     Wren  never 
fails  as  a  craftsman  ;   and  here  I  would  claim  the  benediction  and 
blessing  of  Ruskin.     Everything  is  so  good  and  so  sound.      He 
first  prepared  a  beautiful  plan  which  was  his  own,  but  the  clergy, 
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who  are  usually  obstructionists  in  everything,  obstructed  Wren. 
They  said  "  you  tell  us  that  this  old  Roman  style  is  the  most 
noble.  So  we  must  believe  you  :  but,  at  any  rate,  you  must  build 
in  the  Gothic  shape,  because  we  have  always  worshipped  in  these 
old  Gothic  churches.  That  is  the  only  shape  in  which  our  worship 
can  go  on.  We  must  have  a  long  nave  and  choir,  and  aisles  round 
nave  and  choir."  They  stuck  to  it.  It  is  said  that  Wren  really 
cried.  The  clergy  however  would  have  the  church  in  the  old 
shape.  Wren  had  to  give  in ;  the  plan  was  rejected.  Then  he 
prepared  a  plan  which  was  accepted.  That  is  so  hideous  a  plan 
that  you  cry  when  you  see  it.  There  is  Charles  II's  name  signed 
approving  it.  That  was  the  only  plan  Wren  ever  had  authority 
to  build  with.  Mercifully  he  abandoned  it  and  built  something 
totally  unlike  it.  He  returned  very  much  to  his  old  dome  that 
he  first  designed  when  trying  to  restore  old  St.  Paul's. 

It  was  all  very  well  to  go  back  to  those  old  buildings,  built  in  the 
Roman  days  when  they  only  thought  of  the  inside  of  the  building 
and  not  the  outside.  If  you  go  to  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  you  will 
find  it  is  perfectly  beautiful  inside  but  outside  no  shape  at  all.  It 
does  not  pretend  to  be  anything.  They  built  very  low  domes,  and 
and  those  were  the  domes  which  were  beautiful  inside.  When  they 
came  to  build  these  buildings  again  after  the  great  Gothic  period, 
people  would  not  tolerate  them.  They  insisted  on  a  dome  with  a 
fine  springing  crown.  But  then  a  dome  like  this,  beautiful  against 
the  sky  outside,  looks  like  a  funnel  from  the  inside.  The  dome 
that  is  beautiful  inside  is  the  low  dome,  and  the  dome  that  is 
beautiful  outside  is  the  high  curving  dome.  Wren  eave  up  in 
despair  and  thought  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  dome  that  was 
beautiful  inside  and  outside.  Then  he  said,  why  not  build  two,  one 
beautiful  inside  and  one  beautiful  outside?  That  is  what  he 
adopted.  The  dome  of  St.  Paul's  is  the  inside  dome ;  that  is  a 
low  dome  which  you  would  laugh  at  if  you  could  see  it  from  the 
outside.  Resting  on  the  base  of  this  dome,  he  built  a  long  spire 
of  stone  and  iron  which  goes  right  up  and  carries  the  lantern 
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stone  at  the  top  of  St.  Paul's.  To  hide  the  spire  he  built  a  shell 
which  you  call  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's.  That  dome  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  structure  of  St.  Paul's.  In  the  mean- 
time you  have  a  dome  which  is  beautiful  inside,  and  one  which 
is  beautiful  outside;  and  at  the  same  time  you  have  been  taken 
in.  The  only  other  special  feature  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  is 
that  he  raised  it  on  eight  arches  instead  of  four.  Then  about 
the  decoration.  To  begin  with,  you  will  remember  the  contrast 
between  this  style  and  the  Gothic.  While  the  Gothic  depends 
for  beauty  of  decoration  on  the  actual  structure  and  the  stone 
that  is  there — merely  the  stonework  produces  decorative  effect — 
St.  Paul's  has  no  particular  charm  in  its  decoration,  and  depends 
on  colour  and  on  mosaic.  This  style  counts  on  being  magnifi- 
cent, pompous  and  superb.  That  is  its  character.  It  is  simply 
like  a  sepulchre  until  you  give  it  glory  of  colour.  Wren  cer- 
tainly meant  it  to  be  coloured.  In  the  first  place  leaving  the 
whole  of  the  roof  over  the  nave  and  the  transept,  etc.,  simply 
stucco  on  brick  implied  that  the  whole  of  the  roof  is  to  be  decor- 
ated, lie  left  also  the  whole  of  the  dome  brick  and  plaster,  and 
no  doubt  he  intended  colour,  and  meant,  even  if  you  left  the  walls 
below,  that  it  should  go  up  in  colour.  Then  we  know  also  that 
he  said  that  he  should  like  that  colour  in  the  dome  to  be  mosaic  and 
he  only  doubted  whether  he  could  get  mosaic  without  going  to 
Italy  for  it,  and  then  he  had  no  money.  He  wished  for  mosaic. 
I  Ie  knew  it  was  so  durable.  They  say  we  have  destroyed  the 
beautiful  tone  of  the  wall  colour.  Wren  left  us  no  beautiful  stone 
colour.  It  was  never  seen  until  about  twenty  years  ago  when  we 
spent  about  £6,000  in  stripping  off  it  the  paint  which  Wren  had 
put  on.  We  always  knew  paint  was  there  but  were  not  certain 
that  it  was  Wren's  until  this  year  when  we  found  a  large  account 
signed  by  Wren  for  money  paid  for  three  good  coats  of  paint  for 
all  the  walls  of  St.  Paul's.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  proposed  to  paint 
it,  but  the  scheme  was  opposed  and  abandoned.  There  St.  Paul's 
has  remained  clamouring  for  colour,  clamouring  for  glory.  About 
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twenty  years  ago  something  was  at  last  done  in  putting  gold  on  the 
cornices.  Then  we  called  in  Sir  William  Richmond  and  he  de- 
cided to  go  back  to  Wren's  old  device  of  mosaic.  It  certainly 
ought  to  be  mosaic,  which  is  absolutely  durable  and  lasts  with  the 
building,  and  which  admits  the  colour  into  the  structure.  And 
then  he  has  attempted  to  produce  exactly  the  fashion  in  which  the 
old  mosaic  was  worked.  The  building  itself  depends  for  its  effect 
on  being  magnificent  in  colour.  It  wants  to  feel  the  splendour  of 
the  artist  as  well  as  the  power  of  the  architect. 

With  regard  to  what  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  ought  to  do, 
of  course  we  are  entrusted  with  a  double  task,  a  duty  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  a  duty  to  the  people  of  England.  First 
as  to  the  Church.  I  think  a  Cathedral,  and  especially  a  Cathedral 
in  London,  is  charged  above  all  to  present  as  far  as  it  can  a 
perfect  rendering  of  public  worship,  and  above  all  of  the  great 
central  act  of  that  worship — the  Eucharist.  At  a  Cathedral  you 
ought  to  be  sure  that  in  that  worship  you  shall  find  nothing  mean, 
or  scanty  or  false,  or  raw ;  everything  should  be  thought  out  and 
trained  and  finished  and  worthy.  There  should  be  grace, 
seriousness  and  dignity  in  every  act.  In  order  that  it  may  call 
out  all  the  ministries  of  the  living  Art  in  the  land,  whether  music, 
painting,  or  sculpture,  there  should  be  in  the  Church  their  highest 
call  and  inspiration  to  dedicate  their  work  ;  a  typical  and  national 
expression  of  all  that  Englishmen  can  bring  to  make  its  worship 
beautiful,  as  a  contribution  to  the  world's  great  thanksgiving 
before  God.  That  is  what  a  Cathedral  should  be.  Of  course  for 
the  people  of  London,  I  consider  its  duty  is  to  offer  this  finished 
and  perfected  house,  perfectly  free  and  open.  The  doors  should 
always  be  open,  all  the  spaces  always  free,  without  any  question  of 
charges  at  all.  I  feel  the  enormous  advantages  of  the  spaces  given 
us  by  the  style  over  the  cramped  spaces  of  the  Gothic  Cathedral. 
In  the  Gothic  you  cannot  keep  the  spaces  free  because  you  always 
have  a  verger  dodging  about,  and  all  kinds  of  things' going  on. 
Here  in  St.   Paul's  we  have  these  great  spaces  which  are   free. 
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We  try  to  keep  it  as  public  as  we  can  and  as  free  as  we  can. 
We  give  the  best  we  can  in  the  way  of  music  for  everybody  to 
hear.  On  the  great  orchestral  nights  we  try  to  keep  the  whole 
body  of  the  Church  perfectly  free.  The  Cathedral  ought  to  be 
ready,  of  course,  to  the  people  of  England  for  great  special 
national  occasions,  for  great  public  acts  and  festivals,  jubilees  and 
triumphs.  There  should  be  a  magnificent  peal  of  bells  recalling 
in  the  city  the  old  memories  of  village  Churches  far  away.  It  is 
a  tender  and  beautiful  thing  to  hear  these  great  peals  ring.  Then 
it  ought  to  be  the  home  of  rest  as  far  as  possible  for  all  wearied 
lives  in  our  suffering  City.  It  is  nice  to  think  that  the  poor 
old  tramps  can  come  in  from  out  of  those  noisy  streets  and  sit 
down  and  be  comfortable.  That  is  what  we  hope  to  do  and 
what  we  aim  at.  Of  course  we  do  it  wretchedly,  but  we  have,  at 
least,  an  ideal  before  us,  first,  of  giving  a  presentation  of  the  glory 
of  worship,  and  of  offering  a  home  for  all  the  ministries  of  Art; 
and  then  of  making  the  place  free  and  a  joy  for  all  to  come  in 
and  out,  and  of  giving  a  quiet  resting  place  for  tired  souls.  We 
should  have  in  all  that  the  sanction  and  benediction  of  your  great 
Master. 
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LEO  TOLSTOY. 

By  John  C.  Kenworthy. 

NE  of  the  singular  and  searching  rectifications  of  the 
thoughts  of  my  younger  years,  that  more  maturity 
has  compelled  upon  me,  concerns  the  world's  estimate 
of  its  great  men.  As  a  youth  I  read  with  much  profit 
and  enjoyment  numbers  of  those  by  no  means  ill-done 
monographs  upon  men  great  in  letters  and  art,  which  introduce 
the  occasional  volumes  of  good  literature  that  the  swollen  press  of 
our  time  pours  out.  How  charming  to  read  of  the  struggles  and 
agonies  for  hearing  and  understanding  of  Byron  and  Shelley,  Goethe 
and  Heine,  and  the  others  of  genius  crushed  and  misjudged  in 
their  earlier  days !  How  excellent  to  feel  that  all  the  so  amiable 
biographers  were  of  a  new  world,  so  enlightened  above  its  fathers 
that  with  these  biographers  for  its  eyes,  it  must  immediately  discern 
genius,  and  couple  the  discernment  with  the  utmost  willingness  to 
provide  genius,  immediately  on  its  appearance,  with  feather  beds 
and  rose-water ! 

But  alas,  it  is  not  so.  The  new  world  is  the  old  world  and  these 
same  monographists,  so  appreciative  of  the  dead  prophet  (who  has 
ever  been  the  only  good  prophet),  are  men  who  lead  the  conspiracy 
to  crush  the  genius  of  to-day.  They  build  the  sepulchres  of  the 
dead  prophets,  and  by  harrying  the  living  ones,  do  what  they  can 
to  provide  material  for  those  who  shall  follow  themselves  in  the 
labour  of  earning  a  modest  income  by  sepulchre  building. 

Such  is  the  crushing  conviction  established  in  my  mind  by  know- 
ledge of  the  lives  of  men  of  our  own  time,  whom  I  have  known 
or  know,  such  as  John  Ruskin,  William  Morris  and  Leo  Tolstoy. 
To  one  hearing  of  such  reputations  at  a  distance,  the  reputation 
appears  as  a  great  firmly-founded  temple,  built  with  pious  care,  by 
souls  of  admiration  and  hands  of  love,  wherein  the  "  the  little  god 
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of  this  world  "  fills  his  place  with  dignity  and  in  calmness,  rich  in 
all  offerings.  But  far  from  this,  the  genius  in  his  place  is  exactly 
to  be  likened  to  a  rock  in  a  rough  sea,  towering  up  in  whatever  of 
power,  dignity  and  calm  he  may  have  in  himself,  and  swept  about, 
now  hidden  to  his  height,  now  revealed  to  his  depths,  by  the  rush 
and  fret  and  fume  of  "  the  troubled  sea  when  it  cannot  rest,  whose 
waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt." 

For  many  years  I  have  been  entirely  reconciled  to  this  state  of 
things,  as  inevitable  and  indeed  proper.  The  work  of  a  genius  is, 
to  stand  in  his  place.  The  muling  and  puking  exponents  of  their 
own  woes,  who  claim,  or  for  whom  the  claim  is  made,  that  their 
failure  to  move  the  world  through  verse  or  paint  or  a  novel  is  a 
kind  of  persecution  of  genius,  have  as  little  conception  of  the  true 
inwardness  of  the  life  and  work  of  genius  as  small  vestrymen  have 
of  statesmanship.  Startling  as  the  word  may  seem,  the  genius, 
whether  he  be  of  Religion  as  Buddha,  Socrates,  Isaiah,  Jesus;  of 
Art,  from  Orpheus  to  Michael  Angelo  or  Morris;  is  first  and 
last  a  man  of  affairs,  compelled  thereto  by  the  magnificence  of  his 
heart  and  brain,  and  persuading,  singing,  carving,  painting,  build- 
ing, conducting  his  sweeping  activities  as  the  best  way  of  forwarding 
those  affairs  ;  which  are  ever  for  the  interests  of  humanity,  the  love 
of  God  ami  man.  There  is  no  work  that  has  lived  to  move  the 
hearts  and  shape  the  lives  of  men  through  the  centuries  but  has 
been  in  this  way  achieved. 

The  most  nobly  constructed  and  splendidly  effective  of  all  the 
works  of  Leo  Tolstoy,  his  What  is  Art?  demonstrates  this  as  truth 
which  must  remain  truth  while  man  is  man.  In  modern  literature 
no  better  example  of  the  truth  can  be  found  than  Tolstoy  himself. 
IIis  devotion  to  the  art  of  the  novel,  wholly  sincere  from  the 
earliest,  arises  from  this,  that  always,  at  first  with  little  conscious- 
ness, at  last  with  large  self-consciousness,  he  has  followed  his  Art 
as  a  means  to  an  end,  never  as  an  end  in  itself.  One  spends  the 
days  with  him  in  intimate  talk;  never  once  in  his  word  or  in  his 
look  is  there  a  sign  of  the  small  desire  of  the  small  mind,  that  his 
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work  should  be  applauded  as  his  work  ;  yet  that  his  deepest  enthu- 
siasm is  concerned  in  his  work  is  as  sure  as  that  he  possesses  a  soul ; 
but  the  enthusiasm  is  in  this  regard,  that  his  work  shall  stand,  as 
well  as  it  may,  for  the  universal  truth,  for  God's  truth. 

We  talked  together  upon  the  old  world  classics,  the  Toa-teh- 
king  of  China,  the  Buddhist  Scriptures,  the  Christian  Gospel. 
Where  else  on  earth  to-day  shall  a  man  experienced  and  learned  be 
found  with  whom  spirit  joined  to  spirit  may  rise  to  so  full  a  degree 
of  simplicity,  height  and  intensity  of  the  spiritual  life — the  life 
which  agelong  has  been  poured  into  the  world  through  the  prophets 
and  revealers  of  peoples  and  continents,  men  who  have  become  like 
little  children,  and  risen  to  the  height  and  powers  of  rulers  of  the 
destinies  of  the  race? 

"  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  spirit,  saith  the  Lord." 
He  of  the  perfect  nature,  to  whom  God,  not  man,  commits  the 
cure  of  souls,  commands  no  armies,  and  forces  none  by  his  will 
or  intellect.  To  convey  to  others  the  inspiration  he  has  himself 
received  is  his  sole  resource ;  a  resource  of  such  a  kind  that  no 
other  is  needed,  for  to  live  in  the  spirit  is  to  live  by  love.  And 
when  love  rules  from  spirit  to  spirit,  then  the  separated  wills 
become  as  one,  the  animal  strength  is  no  longer  divided  in  in- 
dividual enmities,  but  is  as  the  power  of  one  body,  whereof  we 
all  are  members. 
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A  REVIEW  OF  THE  CHIEF  ARTICLES  ON   RUSKIN 
WHICH  HAVE  APPEARED  SINCE  HIS  DEATH. 

d J^S?«o?»SlC  ,I57c         In  this  article  Mr.  Waldstein  first  emphasizes 

PROFESSOR  CHARLES         ,  ....  .     .  ..  r         ..    .     .      *  .     , 

waldstein.  (North  the  nobility  or  the  great  lire  which  has  ended, 
American  Re-view,  April.)  and  after  considering  the  conditions  of  poetry, 
which  he  holds  are  amply  fulfilled  by  Ruskin's  prose,  he  remarks : 

"Whether  he  describes  a  picture  of  Titian  or  a  landscape  by  Turner, 
a  Gothic  cathedral  or  a  Venetian  palace,  clouds  or  mountains,  a  tree, 
a  flower  or  a  blade  of  grass,  we  feel  that,  not  only  is  his  description 
adequate  and  convincing,  but  that  the  object,  great  or  small,  which  he 
thus  describes  has  by  its  existence  almost  served  a  new  purpose  in  that 
it  has  furnished  the  material  for  the  creation  of  a  new  literary  art — 
the  prose  of  Ruskin.  Nay,  even  when  he  is  unapprcciative  and  unjust 
in  his  disapproval,  scathing  and  grandly  vituperative  in  his  contempt, 
we  could  not  miss  the  beautiful  form  in  which  his  passionate  and,  at 
the  moment,  sincere  protest  is  couched.  For  he  has  raised  us  out  of 
the  sphere  of  theory  and  criticism  into  the  domain  of  poetry.  The 
balance  of  our  mental  attitude  has  dipped  into  the  regions  where 
Milton,  Shelley,  and  Keats  are  the  ruling  spirits." 

Whilst  Mr.  Waldstein  shews  himself  to  be  appreciative  of  Mr. 
Ruskin's  style,  we  cannot  say  that  the  remainder  of  his  article  does 
justice  to  the  subject.  He  does  not  consider  that  Ruskin's  influ- 
ence as  an  analyst  or  teacher  will  be  either  deep  or  effective,  and 
lie  holds  that  he  suffers  from  the  besetting  sin  of  amateurishness — 
a  word  which  appears  precious  to  Mr.  Waldstein  for  he  prints  it 
in  italics  and  appears  to  derive  great  consolation  from  it,  though 
what  he  means  is  very  doubtful. 

Hut  we  reserve  our  strongest  protest  for  the  following  extra- 
ordinary sentence. 

"In  writing  on  any  subject,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  (Mr.  Ruskin) 
has  ever  set  himself  the  task  of  ascertaining  what  others  who  have 
thought  and  written  on  the  same  subject  have  said  and  accomplished." 

This  statement   is   not   only    untrue,   but  grotesquely  so.      No 
man  has  displayed  a  more  conscientious  study  of  the  subjects  he 
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deals  with.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  in  support  of  this.  We 
need  only  remind  our  readers  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  work  in  the  region 
of  political  economy.  Who  but  he  first  opened  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen  to  the  fallacies  of  Mill  and  his  school,  displaying  in 
doing  so,  the  most  careful  study  of  their  teachings?  The  work 
he  accomplished  in  all  departments  of  thought  would  have  been 
impossible  had  he  acted  in  the  manner  suggested  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 


(i™,,ZS,^AP,ii).         Thii  artid<=  in  th<=  Q-MTterly  is  in  marked 

contrast  to  the  one  which  appeared  in  the 
corresponding  number  of  Blackwood,  and  which  we  referred  to  in 
our  last  number.  It  is  marked  by  great  literary  beauty,  and  an 
accurate  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

"The  last  of  the  prophets  is  gone.  The  most  eloquent  of  all  the 
voices  which  have  stirred  the  heart  of  England  during  the  century 
now  drawing  to  a  close  has  passed  into  silence.  The  great  life  is  over, 
and  John  Ruskin  sleeps  in  the  quiet  churchyard  on  the  shores  of 
Coniston  Water,  among  the  mountains  that  were   his  home  and    his 

daily  delight To-day  the  strife  of  tongues  is  hushed, 

and  all  hearts  go  out  to  him  in  love  and  reverence.  We  recall  the 
vast  treasure  of  beautiful  and  inspiring  thought  which  he  has  left  us, 
the  charm  of  the  voice  that  we  shall  never  hear  again.  If  for  many 
years  of  his  long  life  he  seemed  to  himself  and  others  a  lonely  prophet 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  now  as  we  look  round  we  begin  to  realize 
how  the  words  which  he  flung  on  the  winds  have  sprung  up  and 
borne  fruit  in  a  hundred  new  and  unexpected  forms." 

The  writer  of  this  article  makes  no  attempt  to  tell  the  story  of 
Ruskin's  life,  the  chief  outlines  of  which  are  already  before  the 
public,  but  he  attempts  a  brief  estimate  of  Ruskin  as  teacher, 
art-critic,  moralist,  and  social  roformer. 

"  In  the  first  place,  then,  Ruskin  stands  before  the  world  as  art- 
critic,  probably  the  greatest  art-critic  that  has  ever  lived,  certainly  the 
greatest  that  this  country  has  produced.     Coleridge  and  Burke,  Hazlitt 
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and  Reynolds  had  discoursed  on  the  spirit  of  art  and  beauty,  and 
theorised  on  the  grand  style;  but  Ruskin  invented  art-criticism  as 
most  of  us  understand  it  to-day,  and  shewed  that  the  critic  could  be 
at  the  same  time  poet,  historian  and  ethical  teacher.  Nature  had 
endowed  him  with  an  exquisite  sensibility  to  beauty,  and  a  faculty  of 
close  and  accurate  observation.  He  combined  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  sympathy  and  imagination  of  the  artist  with  the  scientific  tendency 
that  made  Mazzini  call  him  'the  most  analytical  mind  in  Europe.' 
Not  Leonardo  himself  was  more  keenly  interested  in  geological 
studies,  in  the  formation  of  rivers  and  mountains,  in  the  life  of  plants 
and  birds.  Fortunately  for  mankind  these  natural  gifts  were 
stimulated  by  foreign  travel,  and  by  the  careful  education  which  he 
received  from  his  parents." 

After  considering  the  main  drift  of  Ruskin's  teaching  on,  and 
work  for,  Art,  the  writer  turns  to  Ruskin's  social  teaching, 
reminding  us  that  it  was  the  direct  outcome  of  his  art  teaching. 
He  deals  with  his  first  writings  on  Political  Economy,  and  the 
reception  they  received. 

"When  wc  examine  the  essays  which  excited  so  much  indignation 

thirty  years  ago,    we   arc   surprised    to  find    how  little  there  is   in  his 

trines  that  is  startling  to  the   modern  reader,  and   to  see   how  many 

of  them   have  already  obtained  general  acceptance We 

may  smile  at  his  diatribes  against  railways  and  machinery,  and  call 
his  dreams  Utopian;  but  it  to-day,  as  a  nation,  we  think  less  of  gain 
and  more  of  justice  and  charity,  if  we  realize  our  responsibilities  and 
appl)  til  higher  morality  to  social  questions,  it  is  largely  owing 

to  the  influence  of  Ruskin's  teaching.  His  protest  was  delivered  with 
less  noise  and  fury  than  that  of  his  master,  Carlyle,  but  it  was  more 
precise  and  definite  in  character,  and  has  proved  more  fertile  in  lasting 
results." 

I  he  article  touches  upon  Mr.  Ruskin's  style,  and  the  "  magic 
pi  ins  personality,"  and  a  really  brilliant  piece  of  writing  is  finished 
in  the  following  words  : 

"He   has  lifted   the    An    oi    England   to  a  higher  level,  and  given  a 

marked   and    lasting   impulse   to  the  production  of  good   work    by  our 

painters.      He   has  opened  our  eyes  to  the  divine  loveliness    of   the 

natural   world,  and   has  taught  us  anew  that  beauty  leads  up  to  God. 
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He  has  spoken  to  us,  as  George  Eliot  said,  with  the  inspiration  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  and  his  burning  words  have  quickened  the  natural 
conscience  to  a  new  sense  of  duty  and  justice.  His  great  Sursum 
corda  has  not  been  uttered  in  vain.  He  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  the 
English  race,  not  only  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  original 
intellects  who  have  shed  their  light  on  the  present  age,  but  as  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  remarkable  figures  of  the  century — a  man  who 
united  the  mind  of  the  philosopher  with  the  heart  of  the  Saint,  the 
wisdom  of  the  scholar  with  the  humility  and  gentleness  of  a  little 
child." 


™™™',™N  AND  Mr.  R.  Warwick  Bond  contributes  an  able 

PROPHET,    BY  .    .  -lj         ti       i   •         iv /r  j    n  >» 

r.  Warwick  bond.       article  entitled  "  Kuskm,  Man  and  rrophet 
(Contemporary,  July).  t0  ^e  jujy  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review. 

Describing  him  as  a  modern  Diagones,  Mr.  Bond  seeks  for  the 
secret  of  his  influence,  and  in  doing  so  compares  him  with  Swift, 
Pope,  Johnson,  and  Horace  Walpole  in  the  eigtheenth  century,  and 
with  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  and  Matthew  Arnold  in  our  own. 

"It  is  Carlyle  who  most  resembles  Ruskin  in  manner  and  spirit,  and 
whom  indeed  he  owned  as  his  master.  Common  to  both  are  the  fertility 
of  language  and  ideas,  and  the  tendency  to  bursts  of  apocalyptic  wrath. 
The  teaching  of  both  might  be  summarised  as  a  protest  against  the 
exploitation,  under  sanctioned  and  respectable  forms,  of  one's  fellow- 
man  for  one's  own  benefit;  and  an  insistence  on  the  universal  duty  of 
work.  But  Ruskin's  gospel  had  always  more  of  hope  and  sweetness 
and  gentleness  in  it,  more  of  construction  and  less  of  denunciation. 
The  difference  between  them  has  been  well  expressed  by  that  between 
the  stormy  vigour  of  the  Tishbite,  and  the  humaner,  though  at  need 
terrible  and  powerful  temper,  of  his  successor,  Elisha ;  and  it  is  ad- 
mirably reflected  in  the  contrast  of  their  styles,  though  Carlyle's  turn 
of  phrase  is  oft  reflected  in  Ruskin's  less  elaborate  passages." 

Mr.  Bond  tells  us  that  the  man  who  aspires  to  be  a  prophet  or 
leader  of  thought,  will  jest  at  his  peril. 

"  Rather  he  should  be  incapable  of  jesting  ;  he  should  be  wholly 
possessed  by  an  earnestness  and  intensity  of  feeling  commensurate  with 
the  tremendous  issues  hanging  in  the  balance.      It  is  precisely  to  this 
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quality  that  the  popular  empire  of  men  so  different  as  Gladstone, 
Tennyson,  and  Ruskin  was  due.  The  masses  of  struggling  and  suffering 
men  and  women,  to  whom  their  names  and  something  of  their  work 
were  known,  loved  and  reverenced  them  chiefly  because  they  believed 
in  their  sincerity  and  compassion,  believed  them  incapable  of  sitting, 
like  Epicurean  gods  in  the  circle  of  their  golden  chairs,  and  looking 
down  upon 

The  fierce  confederate  storm 

Of  sorrow  barricadocd  evermore 

Within  the  walls  of  cities 

as  a  joke.  It  would  be  an  injustice  to  one  so  humane  as  Arnold,  whose 
own  poetry  is  as  nobly  serious  as  any  in  our  literature,  to  uppose  he- 
looked  on  trouble  with  any  frivolous  regard;  yet  the  flippancy  of  his 
tone  is  undeniable,  nor,  except  in  the  case  of  education,  can  he  be  aid 
to  have  dealt  with  economic  problems.  So  that,  whereas  Carlyle  fails 
ol  the  due  prophetic  stature  because  he  has  not  Walpole's  width  and 
catholicity,  Arnold  fails  because  he  has  something  too  much  of  Walpolc 
in  his  disposition,  or  manner,  under  conditions  which  render  that 
disposition  or  manner  inappropriate.  Hut  neither  in  catholicity  nor 
seriousness  can  Ruskin  be  said  to  be  wanting." 

Mr.  Bond  goes  on  to  speak  or  his  conspicuous  unselfishness  and 

lavish  generosity,  and  briefly  touches  upon  the  trend  of  his  social 
teaching. 


ARl    cRmr"  '  '1C  SlHltl"  f°r  MiUXri  contained  an  impor- 

I'.    E.T.COOK.  tant    article    entitled    "  Ruskin    as    Artist    and 

•  March.)  \rt  Critic"  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  K.  I".  Cook, 

M.A.,  who  alter  dealing  with  the  contradictory 
views  passed  upon  Mr.  Ruskin's  work,  submits  that  the  real  truth 
with  regard  to  him  is  "that  he  was  a  writer  of  consummate  genius, 
and  also  an  artist  of' real  though  restricted  talent." 

In  the  following  passage  we  think  Mr.  Cook  gives  a  temperate 
and  truthful  statement   respecting  Ruskin's  art  teaching 

"  R  ition  and  influence  as  an  an  critic  arc,  it  -,  em   tome, 

ject  at  this  time  to  two  somewhat  hostile  influences.      One  is  forgct- 
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fulness,  the  other  is  misunderstanding.  Ruskin's  principal  work  in  art 
criticism  was  done  about  fifty  years  ago,  and  it  was  done  so  completely 
that  a  new  generation  has  forgotten  it.  The  very  depth  and  diffusion 
of  his  influence  on  the  artistic  world  have  blinded  his  later  contem- 
poraries to  the  extent  of  it.  To  enforce  little  known  truths,  to  gain 
recognition  for  neglected  masters,  to  breathe  life  into  dead  bones, 
Ruskin  wrote  with  the  exaggeration  of  emphasis.  Now  that  his  work 
has  had  its  effect,  the  necessity  for  the  emphasis  has  passed  away,  and 
people  fasten  only  on  the  fallacies  in  the  exaggeration.  Ruskin  effected 
a  revolution  in  British  art  by  preaching  the  gospel  of  naturalism  as 
against  conventionalism,  of  sincerity  and  strenuousness  as  against 
triviality,  of  the  Gothic  revival  as  against  classicalism.  The  positive 
and  appreciative  portion  of  what  he  said  has  now  passed  into  common- 
place ;  and  critics  remember  only  the  exaggerations  which  led  Ruskin 
to  under-rate  the  best  Renaissance  work,  to  preach  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose as  if  it  were  an  artistic  substitute  for  skill  of  hand,  to  insist  upon 
fidelity  to  Nature  as  if  this  excluded  the  function  of  the  imagination. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Ruskin's  books,  read  in  connection  with  each 
other,  do  not  sanction  any  of  these  fallacies." 

Mr.    Cook's   article   is  accompanied   by  some   most  admirable 
reproductions  of  drawings  by  the  Master. 


iJ0}?^^^}^,",  BY  Scribner  s   Magazine  for  April  contains  a 

W.  C.  BROWNELL.  .  <=>  .  *  „ 

{Scribner'' s Magazine, April),  pedantic  article  on  Ruskin  by  Mr.  W.  L. 
Brown  ell,  who  believes  that  an  epoch  of  in- 
difference to  his  works  has  set  in  and  that  most  of  them  "  will 
undoubtedly  pass  into  the  literary  limbo  of  the  future  because  of 
their  lack  of  substance."  The  writer  further  tells  us  that  Mr. 
Ruskin  was  certainly  not  representative  "  of  the  best  spirit,  of  the 
courage  and  the  faith  of  his  time,"  that  he  lacked  simplicity  and 
sincerity  and  that  his  two  great  defects  are  "  the  lack  of  substance 
in  his  matter  and  the  lack  of  form  in  his  style." 

We  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Brownell's  qualifications  are  for 
writing  upon  Ruskin,  but  the  only  one  he  displays  is  an  ability  to 
get  as  far  away  from  the  truth  as  possible.  Even  when  dealing 
with  the  biographical   details  of   Ruskin's  life  he  makes  absurd 
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errors  including  the  grotesque  statement  that  after  the  marriage 
of  his  former  wife  with  a  certain  painter,  Mr.  Ruskin  forthwith 
commenced  to  eulogize  that  painter's  work  with  his  customary 
eloquence. 


"art  criticism,"  etc.     \ye   turn   to  another   article   in    the   same 

BY   RUSSELL   STCRGIS,    .  -  r  r  .  -       ,,  „  ,. 

er's,  April.)  JVlagazine  from  the  pen  or  Mr.  Russell  bturgis, 

who  writes  on  the  question  of  "Art  Criticism 
and  Ruskin's  writing  on  Art."  Mr.  Sturgis  tell  us  that  Mr. 
Ruskin  was  not  an  art  critic  at  all,  "either  bv  nature  or  gained 
capacity,"  that  his  study  of  nature  and  of  art  was  of  such  a 
character  that  after  ten  years  of  it  he  knew  less  of  these  subjects 
than  he  did  at  the  beginning,  and  finally  Mr.  Sturgis  finds  it  hard 
to  restrain  his  animosity  at  seeing  what  he  is  good  enough  to 
describe  as  Mr.  Ruskin's  splendid  powers  misused  to  lead  astray 
the  whole  community.  We  find  it  harder  to  restrain  our  surprise 
that  the  conductors  of  Scribner 's  Magazine  should  have  no  better 
estimates  of  Ruskin  to  offer  than  the  two  articles  above  referred 
to. 
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By  Henry  C.  Devine. 

[HE  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  absolutely  forbade 
the  taking  of  interest  for  money  lent. 

The  word  usury  still  literally  applies  to  any  transac- 
tion of  this  character,  though  by  common  consent  it  is 
•  now  reserved  to  stigmatise  the  charging  of  exorbitant 
interest. 

The  extension  of  commerce  has  changed  the  condition  and  aspect 
of  things,  and  to  fix  a  fair  and  reasonable  fee  for  money  loans,  is 
recognised  to  be  as  equitable  as  to  require  rent  for  a  house,  or  hire 
for  a  bicycle. 

To  acknowledge  the  advantage  to  commercial  and  professional 
men,  of  the  facilities  of  legitimate  credit  conferred  by  private  and 
joint  stock  banks,  is  of  course  no  condonation  or  otherwise  of  the 
evils  of  present  day  unrestricted  competition. 

All  we  desire  to  emphasise  is  the  tremendous  expansion  of  trade, 
and  increased  distribution  of  material  wealth,  which  this  system  of 
trust  has  created  and  fostered.  Yet  while  everyone  who  has  credit 
is  glad  of  it,  and  feels  no  dishonour  in  receiving  and  profiting  by 
its  accomodation,  the  word  money-lender  stinks  in  the  estimation 
of  honest  and  honourable  men,  as  much  as  ever.  The  reason  is 
that  it  continues  to  denote,  as  of  yore,  a  class  of  persons  with 
whom  money-getting  by  loan-mongering  seems  the  only  object 
in  life — who  charge  as  much  for  their  coin  commodity  as  they 
possibly  can,  with  no  regard  to  its  fairness  or  unfairness — and 
whose  victims  are  generally  the  distracted  poor,  or  the  foolishly 
spendthrift. 

With  the  latter  class  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  deal  in  this  article. 

Recent  revelations  of  the  extortionate  sums  in  which  they,  or 
more  generally  their  reputable  relatives,  are  mulcted,  by  usurers 
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trading  upon  their  folly  and  wickedness,  have  caused  legislation  to 
be  brought  forward  to  protect  them  against  themselves.  Its  success 
or  evasion  can  only  be  shown  by  time. 

Our  object  rather  is  to  consider  the  position  of  a  better  and 
worthier  class — members  of  the  industrial  community,  be  they 
workmen  and  small  traders  in  towns,  or  labourers,  village  shop- 
keepers, small  holders  and  such  like  in  the  country,  who  often 
legitimately  require  small  monetary  advances  for  (a)  domestic,  and 
(b)  productive  profit  earning  purposes.  At  present  they  have  few 
or  no  facilities  for  obtaining  it  except  by  resorting  to  money-lending 
sharks,  whose  exorbitant  charges  and  stringent  methods  generally 
swallow  up  their  little  possessions,  and  in  some  cases  drive  them 
into  the  madhouse  or  a  premature  grave. 

Apart  from  common  knowledge,  these  facts  were  proved  up  to 
the  hilt  before  the  recent  House  of  Commons  Money-lending 
Committee. 

Quite  lately  also  the  Daily  Chronicle  described  a  touting  usurer's 
circular,  which  had  been  addressed  to  every  householder  in  a  tiny 
out-of-the-way  village  of  fishermen  and  farm  labourers. 

The  Illustrated  Mail  again,  under  the  title  of  "  1300  per  cent." 
recently  drew  attention  to  a  class  of  male  and  female  "lenders" 
who  infest  working  class  districts  and  charge  as  much  as  three  pence 
in  the  shilling  per  week,  to  their  impecunious  clients. 

Workers  in  mills,  engineering  shops,  railway  yards,  etc.,  could 
confirm  the  wholesale  existence  of  such  sordid  creatures,  who  wring 
from  their  dupes  enormous  regular  returns,  from  a  small  initial 
outlay. 

Many  of  the  borrowers  it  is  true  are  improvident  persons,  who, 
whatever  their  wages,  always  need,  and  have  got  into  the  bad  habit 
of  borrowing,  a  few  shillings  in  the  course  of  the  week,  and  paving 
through  the  nose  for  it  on  wage  day. 

No  scheme  for  facilitating  such  lack  of  self-control  could  be 
commended.  Bui  there  are  large  numbers  of  poor  people  who  are 
not  improvident.     Either  unforseen  misfortune  compels  them  to 
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borrow,  or  if  they  had  a  little  spare  cash  they  could  invest  it  in 
some  enterprize  which  would  yield  a  profit. 

One  man  could  patent  an  invention,  another  could  take  a  shop 
or  a  coal  yard,  another  undertake  a  job,  paying  cash  for  materials 
and  labour  during  its  progress,  and  ultimately  recouping  himself, 
and  over. 

In  the  country  small  holdings  bills  are  not  half  as  serviceable  as 
they  might  be,  on  account  of  the  inability  of  the  would-be  cultivators 
of  land,  to  finance  themselves  till  their  crops  are  raised,  or  buy  seeds 
and  manure  for  allotments,  to  erect  greenhouses,  or  purchase  stock 
for  grass  farms.  It  is  with  these  people,  and  others  like  them,  that 
a  huge  field  for  the  moralisation  of  money-lending  presents  itself. 
Surely  a  solution  of  this  pressing  problem  in  the  interests  of  the 
workers,  is  a  worthy  and  appropriate  task  for  the  admirers  of  the 
noble  social  moralist  who  has  recently  been  taken  from  us,  to 
put  their  hands  to.  Tackled  in  the  spirit  which  inspired  his  life 
it  is  far  from  unconquerable.  The  remedy  lies  in  the  education, 
organisation  and  supervision  of  people  in  associating  together  to 
help  themselves.  How  much  easier  it  would  be  for  some  of  us 
to  raise  a  fund  and  deal  out  doles,  or  if  the  drain  on  wasting  war 
had  not  precluded  it,  advocate  a  huge  system  of  State  aid  to  the 
needy  !  Instead  of  which  we  are  called  upon  for  the  much  more 
valuable  self-denying  process  of  patiently  teaching  and  helping 
people  to  help  themselves. 

The  skeleton  of  the  scheme  known  as  The -Co-operative  Banks 
Movement,  is  the  formation  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  of  small  popular  Banking  Societies.  Into  these  mutual 
Associations  the  people's  savings  must  be  diverted — safeguarded  by 
committees  of  their  own  selection  and  order,  and  supervised  by 
councils  of  control  containing  a  large  sprinkling  of  sympathetic 
business,  professional,  or  independent  persons.  Thus  would  be 
constituted  a  series  of  funds,  small  individually  but  enormous  in 
the  aggregate,  from  which  advances  could  be  made  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest,  to  all  whose  honesty  and  ability  commended  itself  to  their 
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fellows.  For  greater  security  the  borrower's  promise  to  repay, 
should  be  backed  by  one  or  two  sureties. 

Most  of  the  loans  would  be  of  small  amount,  but  the  limit 
would  simply  be  the  reliability  of  the  personal  sureties.  The  uni- 
versal adoption  of  this  plan  would  place  within  the  reach  of  every 
small  man,  the  same  facilities  of  economical  and  productive  credit, 
which  middle  and  higher  class  people  obtain  through  the  medium 
of  Joint  Stock  Banks.  So  much  for  the  skeleton.  To  make  it 
effective  it  would  need  to  be  vivified  by  sympathetic  leadership  and 
brotherly  co-operation.  A  recent  critic  remarked  that  the  key- 
note of  Ruskin's  preaching  was  "  that  before  a  man  can  make  some- 
thing he  must  be  something." 

This  beautiful  tower  of  democratic  credit  demands  for  its  founda- 
tion stone,  strict,  sterling,  honesty.  Much  of  this  exists  to-day 
allied  with  poverty,  dire  and  otherwise,  but  with  many  people  it 
is  lacking.  Self-control  is  a  primary  constituent  of  the  honesty 
needed.  Egotism,  i.e.,  interest  in  ourselves  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
else,  is  fatal  to  this  or  any  other  form  of  beneficent  co-operation. 
Nothing  keeps  back  social  reforms  more  than  that  beast-of-prey 
instinct  which  many  millionaires  and  paupers  possess  in  common, 
hew  have  by  speech  and  conduct  denounced  it  with  greater  vehe- 
mence than  Ruskin,  and  urged  his  fellows,  both  rich  and  poor,  to 
higher  and  more  beautiful  ideals  of  life.  To  us  he  has  bequeathed 
the  legacy  of  enlightening  men's  minds,  aye  and  their  social  and 
economic  conditions  also,  by  working  together  for  a  common  ob- 
ject, instead  of  merely  being  absorbed  in  the  vulgar  struggle  to 
"get  on  "  ourselves.  In  one  sense  we  must  take  men  as  they  are, 
but  it  must  be  with  the  object  of  raising  them  to  something  higher. 
I  he  establishment  of  People's  Co-operative  Banks  on  the  lines 
here  briefly  epitomised  would  effect  a  moral  as  well  as  an  economic 
reform  <»t  tar-reaching  consequence,  by  training  the  workers  in 
much  needed  habits  .it  business  discipline,  truthfulness,  honour, 
and  practical  brotherhood. 

An    Association    has   been    formed,  with    headquarters  at   West- 
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minster,  to  promote  the  movement  in  the  Midlands  and  other  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Those  who  believe  in  improving  the 
personal  and  social  morals  of  the  people,  no  less  than  their  indus- 
trial conditions,  and  who  not  only  condemn  money-lenders  with 
their  lips,  but  who  are  also  willing  to  help  their  poorer  neighbours  to 
escape  from  their  clutches,  are  invited  to  aid  its  efforts  by  becoming 
Associates,  and  helping  to  found  banks  in  their  own  districts. 
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Unpublished   letters  addressed   by   Mr.  Ruskin   to   the 
Rose  Queens  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  Cork. 

(Some  account  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  connection  with  the  School  will 
be  found  on  another  page.) 

Brantwood,  Coniston,  Lancashire, 
6th  May,  1885. 
My  dear  Rose  Queen. 

I  rejoiced  in  your  writing  to  me,  and  in  all  I  was  told  of 
your  pleasure,  and  of  the  general  pleasure,  in  vour  May-day  of  con- 
secration— 1  use  that  word  rather  than  coronation.  It  would  be  well 
if  all  Kings  and  Queens  were  taught  that  coronation  is  a  mockery 
without  that  nobler  adjunct.  I  have  never  yet  written  quite  all 
that  I  hope  this  May  Queeiulom  may  indeed  come  to,  leaving  it 
at  Whitelands  to  Mr.  Faunthorpe  and  to  the  grave  English  girls. 
But  don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  lovely  thing  if  Irish  girls — (I 
am  begining  to  write  wildly  because  I  get  rather  off  my  head 
when  I  think  of  them) — were  to  give  the  first  example  to  Europe 
of  a  perfectly  sacred  and  happv  Monarchy  ? 

You  write  to  me  that  you  have  been  fortunate  and  happy  in 
being  chosen.  Yes — you  are  so — in  having  to  such  degree, 
gained  the  affections  of  your  companions.  You  would  not  have 
been  vain  enough  to  think,  unless  I  had  put  it  in  vour  head  that 
they  should  be  fortunate  in  having  you  for  their  Queen?  But  if 
through  all  the  year  you  make  it  your  chief"  purpose  to  think  of 
the  little  things  that  might  please  them — and  to  be  yourself, 
without  affectation  and  in  sincerity  and  simplicity — a  Queen 
fulfilling  the  political  maxim  in  all  truth,  u  The  Queen  can  do  no 
wrong,"  may  not  your  coronation  he  the  beginning  of  perhaps 
the  very  besl  ami  happiest  part  of  their  education  and  yours. 

I  am  going  t<.  ask   Miss  Martin,  who  I  do  not    doubt  feels  with 
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me  in  these  things — as  I  know  our  principal  does,  to  invest  you 
with  as  much  of  her  own  authority  as  she  thinks  you  can  wisely 
use — and  I  hope  your  companions  will  be  happy  in  the  concession 
to  you  of  a  right  of  a  final  decision  in  things  among  themselves 
debatable.  And,  if  perhaps  you  would  let  me — I  was  going  to 
say — be  grand  vizier — but  St.  George  would  not  like  the  Turkish 
title — and  as  he  detests  all  Parliamentary  Governments — would 
still  less  allow  one  to  be  Prime  Minister,  will  you  consult  St. 
Patrick  on  the  matter  and  appoint  me,  as  he  may  judge  best,  to 
some  position  about  Court,  where  I  might  be  permitted  to  share 
in  your  Majesty's  counsels.  I  believe  that  with  St.  Patrick's  and 
St.  George's  blessing  many  little  queenly  acts  of  grace  might  be 
devised,  which  will  be  remembered  in  history — and  happy  more 
and  more  in  their  carrying  on  by  some  future  reigning  sovereigns. 
And  wherever  you  place  me  or  how  far  you  may  or  may  not 
honour  me  with  participation  in  your  benevolent  and  prudent 
measures  undertaken  for  the  common  good, 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Queen, 

Ever  your  Majesty's  loyal  and  loving  Servant, 

John  Ruskin, 

Brantwood,  Coniston,  Lancashire, 
May  7th,  1886. 
My  dear  Queen, 

It  was  very  sweet  and  good  of  you  to  write  to  me,  but  I 
can't  write  you  a  play  letter  of  coronation  formality  to-day,  for  I 
have  only  time  to  ask  if  I  may  have  the  two  photographs  instead 
of  the  one  of  yourself,  and  a  maid  of  honour  or  so  besides,  and  I 
want  you  to  write  me  another  letter — "confidential"  telling  me 
how  you  mean  to  carry  on  the  government. 

You  don't  intend  to  let  yourself  be  put  on  the  shelf  out  of  the 
way,  like  poor  Queen  Victoria,  I  hope  ? 

Ever  your  loyal  subject, 

John    Ruskin. 
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Brantwood,  Coniston,  Lancashire, 
23rd  May,  1886. 
My  dear  Queen, 

I  must  write  a  quite  rude,  but  not  disloyal  letter  in  all 
haste,  to  beg  your  majesty  to  say  the  kindest  and  prettiest  things 
that  even  your  majesty  can  think  of,  tor  me,  to  the  girlies  who 
gathered  the  Guilietta  for  me,  which  was  indeed  the  first  I  had 
seen  this  year,  and  which  came  in  the  loveliest  and  contentedest 
manner— and  next  to  thank  those  two  maidens  of  yours,  for  me, 
and  next  to  thank  Miss  Rose  herself,  for  the  lovely  lettering  and 
painting.  Who  did  the  lettering? — it  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen 
on  a  card  of  the  kind,  and  the  rose  painting  is  extremely  good  and 
clever,  but  I'm  going  to  send  Miss  Rose  a  little  talk  about  it  to 
herself — and  so,  dear  Queen,  I  remain,  your  devoted  and  loyal 
subject, 

John  Ruskin. 

I  think  I  never  wrote  so  shapeless  and  over  and  over  a  letter, 
but  there's  only  short  post  to-day  and  I've  put  off  answering  too 
long. 


Brantwood,  Coniston,  Lancashire, 
27th  May,  1886. 
My  kind  ( >ueen, 

It   is  ever  so  nice  of    you  to  send    me   these   pretty   photo- 
graphs and  to  let  me  see  Miss  Arehdall's  letter. 

I  hat  is  just  what  I  want  the  girlies  to  do,  to  enjoy  playing — 
partly  with  seriousness — at  having  a  Queen  to  love  and  obey.  Do 
vou  know  the  story  of  the  olive  merchant  in  The  Arabian  Nights^ 
I  have  written  my  name  in  your  nice  birthda\  book  (which  I 
hope  will  return  by  this  post)  though  the  verses  are  not  very  true 
tor  me, —  1  always  wanted  to  choi 

1  think   you  should  order  your  subjects  to  address  your  letters, 
as  I    have   this  .me,  it    dees   n<.t   clash  with   the  great   real  Queen's 
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title,  and  it  is  much   pleasanter  for  you,  as  well  as  easier  to  be 
"  dear  "  than  "  gracious." 

Ever  your  loyal  subject, 

John  Ruskin. 

Brantwood,  Coniston,  Lancashire, 
i  8th  June,  1886. 
Dear  Maudie, 

The  milkworts  are  all  safe  here  from  London  looking  lovely 
still — and  they  gave  great  delight  in  London  besides.  But  what 
lovely  names  you  all  have.  I  shall  have  to  find  flowers  to  call 
Kathleens,  and  Ninas  and  Myras.  Its  very  tiresome  there  are  not 
more  pretty  flowers  instead  of  nettles  and  dandelions  .... 
Perhaps  if  we  were  all  to  try  to  be  as  good  as  good  could  be,  the 
fairies  would  make  some  new  flowers  for  us.  When  you  all  have 
"  Home  Rule  "  in  Ireland  you'll  all  try  to  be  good,  won't  you— 
and  have  no  weeds  in  Ireland — please  St.  Patrick. 

Ever  your  loving 

John  Ruskin. 

It  was  pretty  of  Hugo  to  send  me  some  too.      I  hope  he'll  be 
a  St.  Hugo  some  day. 

Sunday,  12th  May,  1889. 
My  dear  Maude  Amy, 

A  Queen  of  the  past  is  not  an  ex-Queen.  The  past  when 
it  is  lovely  and  right  is  our  own,  and  other's  own,  more  than  the 
present  ;  but  as  much  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  coming  dynasties, 
now  that  their  meaning  is  better  known.  I  want  you  who  have 
so  gracefully  enthroned  them,  to  take  your  due  part  in  their 
power,  which,  if  I  live  yet  a  little  while  longer,  may,  I  trust,  help 
me  in  making  school  education  happier  and  simpler  than  it  is  now, 
by  fixing  the  attention  on  fewer  and  more  real  things,  but  beautiful 
things  and  precious  as  their  own  youth,  in  partly  being  the  image 
of  it. 
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I  can't  send  you  rose  buds  that  will  not  (if  you  choose  to  call 
them  so)  too  soon  be  ex-rose  buds.  But  I  can  send  you  crystals 
and  drawings,  and  King  or  Queen  birds  feathers,  and  the  like, 
which  I  should  like  each  Queen  in  succession  to  present  to  the 
school  at  a  festa  corresponding  to  the  Harvest  Home,  which  we 
must  leave  it  to  our  Empress,  Miss  Martin,  to  determine  time  and 
manner  of — but  to-day,  having  them  under  my  hand,  I  set  aside 
tor  you  to  present  at  once,  in  memory  of  the  past  Queens,  a  little 
nugget  of  pure  gold,  with  pure  quartz,  an  equally  pure  piece  of 
crystalline  silver,  and  an  untouched  rock  crystal,  presenting  the 
most  beautiful  iridescent  colours  in  their  own  rainbow  (sun-bow, 
I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  call  it,  in  memory  of  the  past  sun,  when 
all  the  world  is  hidden  in  smoke  by  modern  science)  that  ever  I 
saw,  and  it  is  better  now  that  your  bright  children's  eyes  should 
have  them  to  see,  than  that  thev  should  fade  before  my  aged 
lines. 

Our  Sunday  post  is  early,  and  I  can't  write  a  letter  as  it  seems 
or  jj;et  anything  registered  till  to-morow,  but  I  have  been  weighing 
them  in  my  hand  and  rather  exulting  over  them,  and  they  will  make 
you  all  rather  happy  and  proud,  1  think,  in  the  brightest  way,  in 
the  way  that  God  meant  the  gold  and  the  crystal  to  guide 
innocent  human  thoughts  into. 

I  can't  write  more  to-day,  but  please  give  my  devoirs  to  the 
Queen  Regnant,  with  whom  I  hope  to  arrange  the  next  pieces  of 
the  series,  and  with  much  love  and  thanks  to  yourself. 

Believe  me  still  your  faithful  servant, 

J.    Kuskin. 

Mid-May,    1889. 
I  tear  Maude  Ann  , 

I  must  just  add  a  word  or  two  about  your  crystal  to  what 

I  have  said  in  Lizzie's  letter.      Yours  at  first  looks  dark  but  seen 

with  the  little  glass  1  have  put   up  for  you  with  it,  you  will  find  it 

is  a  fairy  mountain,  with  fairy-land  and  fairy-lights  within — there 
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is  neither  beginning  nor  end  to  the  wonder  of  it.  Take  care 
that  nobody  is  allowed  to  look  at  it  till  they  have  learned  to  hold 
things  without  dropping  them  (a  beautiful  young  lady's  skill  and 
faculty!) 

Your  glass  is  prettier  than  the  Queen's,  but  the  Queen's  is  the 
best  and  exactly  right  for  all  practical  purposes.  In  using  the 
word  "crystalline"  of  the  native  silver,  I  anticipate  what  you  will 
have  to  learn,  that  metals  really  cubic  in  the  system  of  their 
crystalline  form  can  build,  or  weave,  or  work  anything  they  choose 
to,  out  of  infinitely  minute  cubes. 

Native  silver  is  most  frequently  "  capillary,"  like  this  piece 
(from  capillus,  Latin)  but  seldom  so  massive  in  the  tress. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 

Brantwood, 
Monday  in  Mid-May,  1889. 
My  Dear  Rose  Queen, 

I  must  take  your  majesty's  grace  for  granted — in  allowing 
me  to  write  in  seeming  haste — what  is  chiefly  in  my  mind, — not 
before  I  forget — but  while  I  have  still  power  enough  to  say,  with  I 
trust  some  of  my  old  clearness,  for  I  did  try  to  be  clear  and  was, 
if  the  reader  had  patience  with  me. 

I  like  your  letter  better  and  better  as  I  re-read — I  was  not  quite 
pleased  at  first,  because  it  seemed  to  me  the  pretty  brooch  was  more 
in  your  mind  than  the  responsibility  of  your  throne,  but  I  see  in 
Maude  Amy's  letter  that  you  were  utterly  taken  by  surprise,  and 
the  way  you  speak  of  your  sister  queens  (just  the  right  word)  and 
of  your  pretty  subjects  is  just  as  it  should  be.  But  now— don't 
be  frightened — this  that  I  have  to  say  is — well — 'tis  not  too  serious 
I  hope,  but  it  may  be  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  say  it  to  the  next 
queen — so  at  present  do  you  lay  it  to  heart. 

The  chief  danger  for  young  girls  in  this  great  "  to-day  "  of  their 
own  and  the  world's  age,  is  the  temptation  to  restlessness,  whether 
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in  curiosity,  pleasure  or  pride.  I  want  them  all  to  be  earnestly,  - 
thoroughly,  thoughtfully,  intelligent  of  what  is  close  to  them,  and 
under  their  care,  happy  not  in  one  day  as  the  happiest  of  their  lives 
hut  in  the  daily  current  of  their  time,  and  proud,  in  rightly  knowing 
what  they  have  joy  in  knowing,  and  rightly  doing  whatever  they 
are  called  upon — not  by  Fame,  but  by  Love,  to  do  for  any  who 
love  them — for  all  who  are  dependent  upon  them. 

That's  enough  sermon,  if  not  for  you,  anyhow  for  me,  to-day, 
because  1  want  you  to  begin  by  looking  attentively  at  the  tour  little 
crystals  I  send  you  (by  this  same  post  I  hope)  with  Maud  Amy's 
more  valuable  ones  in  substance — these  are  not  less  valuable  in 
lesson.  The  little  dark  one  is  a  typically  perfect  in  form  crystal 
of  quartz,  the  two  terminal  pyramids  meeting  without  any  column 
between.  The  three  clear  ones  are  typically  pure  crystals  who  have 
done  the  best  they  could  under  the  conditions  of  their  life  but  also 
have  shewn  a  power  almost  peculiar  to  rock  crystal,  of  ascending 
obliquely  as  a  tree  can  grow  obliquely  when  it  ought  to.  No 
diamond,  nor  ruby,  nor  beryl,  nor  emerald  can  do  anything  of  this 
sort — they  can't  be  happy  unless  they  have  all  their  own  way. 

Look  at  the  crystals  with  your  subjects  when  they  have  time, 
using  a  common  magnifying  glass.  I  send  you  one  for  yourself, 
such  as  every  girl  should  keep  in  her — waistcoat  pocket!  always 
handy.  And  this  is  a  very  solemn  last  word  for  to-day,  never  use 
a  microscope.  1  .earn  to  use  your  own  two  eyes  as  God  made  them 
to  see  1  lis  great  works,  as  I  le  made  them,  for  Queens  and  Peasants 
too. 

Ever  your  loving  subject, 

John  Ruskin. 

If  you  can  write  to  me  easily,  and  what  you  care  to  say,  or  ask 
for,  it  will  be  very  nice  for  me, 
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Unpublished   Letters  from   Mr.   Ruskin   to    Alderman 
George  Baker,  Joint  Trustee  of  St.  George's  Guild. 

Simplon  Village, 

7th  June,  1877. 
Dear  Mr.  Baker, 

I  am  entirely  grateful  to  you  for  accepting  this  trusteeship. 
It  is  as  you  supposed,  most  carefully  guarded  from  carrying  with 
it  any  implication  of  the  person  accepting  the  office,  in  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Society's  action  ;  or  any  implication  of  concurrence 
in  all  its  principles.  That  they  should  be  men  of  recognised 
position  and  probity,  and  answer  to  the  Society  for  the  security  of 
its  property,  in  correspondence  to  the  master's  statements,  is  all 
that  is  at  present  required.  I  think  you  will  have  pleasure  in 
acting  with  Mr.  Talbot,  who,  though  yet,  I  am  glad  to  say,  a  young 
man,  is  a  person  of  extreme  modesty  and  sense.  I  have  just  seen 
him  at  Venice,  and  obtained  there  his  consent  to  act,  and  I  hope  as 
soon  as  I  reach  England  to  put  the  entire  works  of  the  Society 
into  a  clear  form.  I  should  have  done  so  before  now,  had  I  been 
at  all  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  the  matter  and  the  necessity  of 
setting  myself  at  it  with  a  will. 

It  is  very  curious  you  should  mention  the  Saturday  market  at 
Dorno  d'Orsola,  for,  as  it  chanced,  this  last  Saturday,  I  saw  the 
most  beautiful  pastoral  picture  there  I  ever  yet  saw  in  reality — a 
peasant  girl  of  nice  healthy  and  simple  grace,  leading  a  beautiful 
goat,  not  by  a  cord,  but  by  a  leafy  sapling  twined  round  its  neck. 
And  all  the  market  was  (as  you  doubtless  remember  it)  cheerful, 
busy  and  rational.  But  the  population  of  the  Val  d'Orsola  are  far 
superior  to  most  of  the  Italians.  Here  on  the  Simplon  they  are  as 
good  and  dear  as  can  be,  but  so  oppressed  by  hardship,  and  total 
want  of  any  means  of  expansion  of  mind. 

I  began  this  letter  three  days  ago.      I  have  kept  it  that  I  may 
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tell  you  I  am  really  on  my  way  home  and  am  very  eager  to  see 
your  bees. 

Ever  respectfully  and  gratefully  yours, 

J.  Ruskin. 

Venice,  12th  May,  1877. 
Dear  Mr.  Baker, 

I  am  very  deeplv  grateful  to  you  for  your  kindness,  the  more, 
and  doubly  more,  that  it  is  also  kindness  to  my  most  worthy  and 
benevolent  friend,  Mr.  Willett,  who  will  rejoice  in  your  permitting 
his  suggestions  to  be  carried  out,  and  it  is  a  great  piece  of  soothing 
and  helpful  news  to  me  that  at  last  your  good  purpose  has  been 
fulfilled  in  terms  of  law.  I  return  to  England,  D.V.,  in  the 
middle  of  June:  and  shall  assuredly  wait  on  you  at  Birmingham 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  and  trust  to  find  some  comfort  in 
your  sympathy  ;  for  indeed  my  horror  at  the  condition  of  things 
in  England,  (as  shewn  bv  the  resolute  lying  of  both  political  parties, 
and  indeed  of  everv  public  man  in  Europe  on  this  Eastern  question) 
is  so  great  that  though  I  pursue  mv  work,  from  which  I  am 
simply  determined  that  nothing  but  death  shall  stop  me,  I  do  it 
now  in  mere  decision  of  purpose,  and  without  the  slightest  hope 
oi  doing  any  present  good  to  the  country. 

Ever  gratefully  yours, 

J.  Ruskin. 

Brantwood,  Coniston,  Lancashire, 
March  17,  1879. 
Dear  Mr.  Baker, 

What  a  lovely  hand  you  write.  My  scrawl  gets  viler  every 
day,  but  the  always  having  fifty  things  more  to  do  than  I  can, 
spoils  it.  I'm  at  work  on  the  new  edition  of  the  Stones  of  Venice^ 
and  one's  thirty  years  oi  added  knowledge  a  mere  cumbrous  in- 
expressible heap — hanging  over  one's  head  like  a  pile  ot  useless 
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bricks,  make  it  weary  work,  but  some  good's  coming  of  it.  Mean- 
time all  you  have  to  say  to  the  Guild  people  is  that  it's  not  me 
thats  bothering  them,  but  English  law  and  lawyers,  and  what- 
ever we  do  of  real  work,  will  not  depend  on  anything  that  these 
can  hinder,  but  on  our  several  understanding,  each  in  his  own 
place,  what  he  can  best  labour  at  under  his  own  hand  and  for  his 
own  neighbour.  And  that  they  need  no  more  look  to  the  mortal 
master  for  help,  than  the  leaves  of  a  great  tree  look  to  the  first 
pith  of  it  (though  I  dare  say  the  old  pith  is  good  for  more  than 
I  am). 

Ever  gratefully  yours, 

J.R. 

Brantwood,  Coniston,  Lancashire, 

November,  1879. 

Dear  Mr.  Baker, 

I  am  very  heartily  glad  of  your  kind  letter  and  the  news 

that  things  are  progressing.      I  could  not  answer  instantly,  being  at 

this  moment,  more  over-worked  than  I  have  ventured  to  permit 

myself  to  be  since  my  illness;   but  I  find  myself  gradually  getting 

stronger  and  hope  not  to  fail  to  St.  George  or  you.     You  must  not 

call  me  "  Master,"  it  is  a  formal  and  official  term  only.     I  might 

as  well  write  to  you,  my  dear  Trustee. 

Poor  Mr. 's  letter  makes  me  sad.     We  have  too  many 

of  our  people  of  this  sort,  who  only  want  to  talk  and  be  talked  to. 

The  Fors  correspondence  was  far  the  most  labourious  part  of  the 

number,  and  not  of  the  slightest  use  really.      Nor  is  there  the  least 

need  for  more  than  I've  said — when  once  the  British  public  begin 

to  see  that  it  is  true.      What  we  want  now  is  the  help  of  men  of 

common  sense,  standing,  and  perseverance,  who  will  think  of  what 

is  to  be  done,  not  said. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

r-  t>  1         T7  T.  Ruskin. 

George  Baker,  Esq.  J 
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John  Ruskin.    By  Mrs.  Meynell.    Edinburgh  and  London ;  William 
Blackwood  £5?  Sons,  1900. 

HIS  book,  which  forms  one  of  the  "  Modern  English 
Writers  "  series,  is  in  no  sense  an  account  of  the  life 
of  John  Ruskin,  nor  does  Mrs.  Meynell  put  it  forth 
as  such,  but  rather  as  a  handbook  to  his  teaching.  The 
briefest  possible  sketch  of  his  lite  is  given  in  the  in- 
troduction, and  Mrs.  Meynell  then  passes  on  to  consider  the  teach- 
ing of  his  various  books,  commencing  with  Modern  Painters  and 
ending  with  Prxterita.  She  illustrates  her  exposition  with  many 
passages  from  Ruskin,  and  she  has  given  us  an  able  and  scholarly 
book,  which  will  be  of  distinct  use  to  all  students  of  Ruskin. 

'These  are,  however,  two  passages  in  the  work  which  should  not 
go  unchallenged.  Mrs.  Meynell  speaks  of  Ruskin's  life  as  being 
centred  and  limited, 

"The  London  suburb  and  the  English  lake-side  for  his  homes, 
Oxford  for  his  place  of  study  and  then  of  teaching,  usually  one  beaten 
road  by  France,  Switzerland  and  Italy  for  his  annual  journeys — these 
closed  the  scene  of  his  dwellings  and  travellings." 

and  in  the  same  chapter  she  speaks  of  "this  quiet  life  of  repeti- 
tions." We  think  that  quite  unintentionally  Mrs.  Meynell  creates 
a  wrong  impression.  Kor  our  own  part  we  should  never  describe 
Ruskin's  life  as  being  unduly  centred  or  limited.  We  are  struck 
by  the  variety  of  incident  which  he  enjoyed  from  his  earliest  days, 
when,  as  a  little  boy,  he  was  regularly  taken  through  a  large  portion 
of  England  and  Scotland  ;  and  Mrs.  Meynell  also  forgets  the  great 
inspiration  he  derived  from  early  knowledge  of  the  great  writers. 
In  tact  the  passage  quoted  entirely  tails  to  give  an  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  many  formative  influences  which  played  upon  Ruskin. 

The  other  criticism  we  have  to  offer  relates  to  Mrs.  Meynell's 
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remarks  respecting  the  praise  bestowed  by  Ruskin  on  the  women 
of  Scott.  She  considers  this  praise  unmerited  and  states  that  Scott 
made  his  women  virtuous  because  it  was  conventional  to  do  so,  and 
faultless  because  he  could  not  be  at  the  pains  of  working  upon  their 
characters.  If  she  had  made  these  remarks  of  Scott's  heroes  there 
would  have  been  more  (though  still  insufficient)  justification  for 
them,  but  to  speak  thus  of  Scott's  women  appears  to  us  almost 
grotesque.  They  were  neither  conventional  nor  faultless.  Has 
Mrs.  Meynell  forgotten  Diana  Vernon,  Catherine  Seyton,  Flora 
Maclvor,  Ellen  Douglas,  and  a  host  of  others  ?  After  Shakespeare 
there  is  no  one  whose  studies  of  women  merit  closer  attention 
than  Sir  Walter  Scott. 


Prophets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Tolstoi.     By 
May  Alder  Ward.     London:  Gay  &  Bird,  1900. 

N  this  small  and  very  prettily  produced  little  book  the 
authoress  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  main  events  in  the 
lives  of  the  three  great  men  dealt  with,  together  with  an 
account  of  their  teaching  and  social  work.  Miss  Ward 
appears  to  us  to  have  produced  a  very  valuable  little  book, 
hich  we  have  read  with  great  pleasure.  She  displays  a  close 
acquaintance  with  her  subject,  and  has  successfully  accomplished  the 
by  no  means  easy  task  of  giving  in  very  brief  space  an  intelligent 
idea  of  the  work  of  these  men  whom  she  justly  terms  "  prophets." 
Miss  Ward  makes  one  error  in  her  account  of  Ruskin  when  she 
speaks  of  there  being  "  Ruskin  clubs  in  almost  every  city  and  town 
of  England,  and  these  are  largely  composed  of  working  men." 

We  hope  the  day  will  come  when  this  statement  will  be  correct, 
but  it  is  not  vet. 
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John  Ruskin,  a  Biographical  Sketch     By  R.  E.  Pengelly.     London: 
A.  Melrose. 

'HIS  is  a  poor  little  thing,  and  one  of  those  books  which 
are  quite  unnecessary.  It  is  for  the  most  part  taken 
from  Mr.  Collingvvood's  biography  of  Ruskin,  and  as 
his  work  is  now  published  in  a  cheap  edition  we  doubt 
not  it  will  be  generally  preferred.  The  little  sketch 
under  notice  is  badly  written.  Its  author  strains  after  rhetorial 
effect,  with  very  sad  results.  Thus  one  chapter  is  entitled,  lk  A 
Noble  Mind  O'erthrown,"  and  speaks  of  it  as  having  borne  the 
brunt  of  so  much  "  wordy  war."  But  there  is  worse  than  this, 
only  we  spare  our  readers. 
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™^™™AND  We  have  pleasure  in  reprinting   the  following 

REFORM.  .  .  r  .  r  &  & 

interesting  letter  which  Mr.  J.  C.  Kenworthy 
addressed  to  the  editor  of  The  Daily  News,  on  August  14th  last : 

Sir, — By  what  ill-fortune  I  know  not,  your  own  more  percep- 
tive and  discriminative  presentations  and  considerations  of  the  life 
and  work  of  John  Ruskin,  which  appeared  in  The  Daily  News 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  failed  to  reach  me  among  the  quite  inap- 
preciative  and  pointless  memoirs  and  so  forth  of  that  moment. 
Permit  me,  though  thus  late,  to  return  to  your  article  of  the 
22nd  of  January  last,  in  the  endeavour  to  continue  some  at  least 
of  your  readers  in  that  seriousness  of  attention  to  the  thought 
and  example  of  a  greatest  amongst  men  which  you  have  sought 
to  kindle. 

I  would  not  now  insist  so  much  upon  that  side  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
work  upon  which  you  yourself  so  largely  dwelt,  that,  namely,  of 
his  absorption  and  conquest  in  Art.  Out  of  those  delightful  studies 
and  labours  in  pictures  and  stones,  colours  and  carvings,  loveliest 
works  of  the  hands  of  men  and  power  of  God,  there  at  last  soared 
to  Heaven  that  pinnacle  of  discovery,  his  understanding  of  economic 
truth ;  and  I  would  turn  to  this. 

I  say  "soared  to  Heaven  "  because  Unto  this  Last  which  you  so 
rightly  distinguished  as  containing  the  earnest,  practical,  and  heart- 
whole  summation  of  all  for  which  John  Ruskin  lived,  and  spent, 
and  suffered,  is,  first  and  last,  a  disclosure  of  religion.  That  book 
conquered  me  to  himself.  For  these  twenty  years  I  have  seen  social, 
political,  and  economic  affairs  in  no  other  light  save  that,  by  this 
very  leading,  the  Christian  Gospel  has  been  shown  to  me  as  the 
perfect  source  of  spiritual  truth  and  of  practical  direction  ;  the 
source  upon  which  Ruskin  himself  drew. 

At  my  first  visit  to  Count  Tolstoy  in  Moscow,  four  and  a  half 
years  ago,  nothing  in  our  many  and  renewed  conversations  was  of 
deeper  significance  to  me  than  the  expression  of  the  great  Russian's 
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opinion  upon  the  great  Englishman.  "  Why,"  the  Count  had  asked, 
"  will  the  English  so  listen  to  Gladstone  when  they  have  Ruskin  ?  " 
His  admiration  of  and  agreement  with  Ruskin  were,  indeed,  so 
complete  that  one  difference  only  remained  to  state  ;  we  together 
wondered  how  Ruskin  had  still  remained  in  doubt  upon  the  subject 
of  war  and  the  use  of  coercive  force  in  society.  Again,  at  my  last 
and  recent  visit  to  Tolstoy,  we  talked  of  Ruskin  ;  and  I  felt  that 
though  Ruskin  himself  might  not  have  seen  in  clear  light  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  "  non-resistance  "  (so-called),  he  was  never- 
theless wholly  one  force  with  the  mighty  spirit  embodied  in  the 
man  then  at  my  side,  whose  re-statement  of  primitive  Christian 
truth  is  leavening,  not  Russia  only,  but  civilization,  and,  through 
civilization,  the  world. 

The  reminiscence  suggests  another. 

Twelve  years  ago,  during  one  of  his  visits  to  me  at  Liverpool, 
William  Morris  gave  me  a  somewhat  startling  insight  as  to  one 
force  at  least  that  had  directed  the  current  of  his  lite.  Shortly, 
and  with  something  more  than  enthusiasm,  I  had  spoken  ot  my  debt 
to  Ruskin  for  teaching  in  art  and  in  economics.  "And  so  we  are 
;ill  indebted  to  him,"  said  Morris.  The  rest  of  our  conversation 
is  indistinct  in  my  memory;  but  the  significance  of  that  sentence 
as  it  now  stands  filled  out  with  a  full  knowledge  of  Morris's  lite, 
<>f  his  relation  with  Rossetti,  Ruskin's  child  in  Art,  and  with  the 
great  figures  of  these  great  men  now  ascending  in  history  to  their 
true  place  and  right  perspective  is  of  the  profoundest. 

Such  reminiscence  is  tempting.  May  I  so  far  yield  to  the  charm 
of  it,  as  to  speak  of  the  one,  one  only,  occasion  on  which  I  met 
John  Ruskin  in  person?  Correspondence  I  had  held  with  him; 
and  on  a  summer  day,  fifteen  years  ago,  with  friends,  I  spent  a 
morning  at  Brantwood  by  invitation.  Ruskin  at  his  best,  all  one 
could  have  wished  to  find  him,  sat  at  his  work-table  in  the  room 
furnished  as  a  sitting-room  or  parlour.  We  talked  of  many  things, 
our  most  engrossing  subject  being  "  the  moralisation  of  capital  and 
capitalists,"  as  our  phrase  of   the  moment  had  it.      He  said   main 
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things,  and  read  from  manuscript  a  newly-written  passage  for  Fors 
Clavigera,  somewhat  discountenancing  Henry  George's  scheme 
for  land  nationalisation.  In  this  general  connection,  out  of  love 
for  Ruskin  himself  and  his  sacrifices  to  social  progress,  I  quoted, 
correctly  as  I  thought,  the  lines : 

"  Of  all  the  qualities  that  make  men  great 
More  go  to  ruin  fortunes  than  create." 

"Whose  lines  are  those?"  said  Ruskin,  turning  round  sharply, 
with  a  quick  glance  of  sudden  fire  in  his  eyes.  "  They  are  Pope's, 
are  they  not?"  I  answered,  in  some  confusion,  for  I  remembered 
them  as  a  quotation  in  Unto  this  Last.  "  Yes,  they  are  Pope's,  in 
a  sense,"  said  Ruskin,  putting  his  hand  on  my  knee,  "  but  they  are 
also  your  own,  and  they  are  very  good  lines.    Pope's  lines  are  these  : 

'Of  all  the  qualities  that  win  our  praise 
More  go  to  ruin  fortunes  than  to  raise.' 

You  have  travestied  Pope,  and  your  lines  are  stronger  than  his." 

In  some  disturbance,  I  answered,  "It  is  a  fault  of  mine  to 
remember  things  in  my  own  way,  and  not  in  the  author's." 
"  No,"  he  answered,  "  this  is  not  a  fault,  it  is  a  faculty,  and  one  to 
be  cultivated." 

The  incident  may  seem  a  slight  one,  but  as  I  look  upon  the 
literary  work  of  the  fifteen  years  since,  I  see  a  marked  example  of 
how  the  brief  word  of  a  great  mind  may  rule  and  bear  fruit  in  the 
whole  life  of  another. 

But  I  am,  perhaps,  a  little  betrayed  from  the  main  purpose  of 
this  letter,  to  attain  which  I  would  quote  your  own  words  from 
the  article  of  January  22  nd  : 

"As  practical  suggestions,  the  things  for  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
most  strenuously  pleaded  were  the  organization  of  labour,  a 
system  of  national  education,  the  establishment  of  Government 
workshops,  the  provision  of  old  age  pensions,  and  the  provision 
of  decent  homes  for  the  working  classes.     We  have  travelled  so 
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far  since  i860  that  it  requires  some  effort  of  the  imagination  to 
to  understand  the  outcry  caused  by  the  papers  ('Unto  this  Last' 
in  Cornhill),  to  which  we  have  referred." 

Does  not  this,  Sir,  amount  to  a  declaration  that  the  proposals 
of  John  Ruskin  in  1866,  then  accounted  insane  because  of  the 
alliance  he  made  for  them  with  doctrines  of  human  brotherhood 
and  duty,  which  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  itself,  are  to-dav 
practicable  as  a  political  programme?  Have  they  not,  indeed, 
been  so  announced  by  a  spreading  Socialism?  The  Liberal  partv 
is  dead,  for  the  ideas  by  which  it  lived,  derived  from  the  Radicalism 
and  Chartism  of  the  early  and  middle  centurv,  have  left  it. 
Whence  shall  come  the  ideas  and  inspiration  for  the  renewed 
movement  of  progress,  which  must  rise,  or  we  perish  ?  I  replv 
definitelv  with  such  knowledge  and  insight  as  twenty  years  close 
study  and  stern  practical  experience  in  the  warfare  of  reform  may 
have  given  me — these  ideas,  this  inspiration,  can  come  onlv  from 
the  tradition  illuminated  with  the  names  and  records  of  Robert 
Owen,  Thomas  Carlyle,  Charles  Kingslev,  John  Ruskin,  and 
William  Morris,  the  great  departed  ot  our  last  hundred  years. 

I  may  not,  however,  say  more  at  the  moment.  I  am  at  present 
in  the  midst  of  important  correspondence  upon  this  very  subject 
with  Dr.  Alfred  Russell  Wallace  and  others.  Your  own  words 
upon  John  Ruskin  in  The  Dailx  News,  thus  arresting  my  attention, 
led  me  to  hope  that  your  columns  may  be  open  to  a  causerie  upon 
reform  proposals  and  possibilities  which  may  bring  order  out  of 
chaos  in  the  ranks  oi  reformers. —  1  am,  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

John   C.   Kenworthy. 
I  he  ( ii'cv  1  louse,  Purleigh. 
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cork  hSigh,school!E  In  another  Part  of  this  number  we  are 
enabled  through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Martin, 
of  the  Girls'  High  School,  Cork,  to  print  some  of  the  numerous 
letters  which  were  addressed  by  Mr.  Ruskin  to  the  Cork  Rose 
Queens.  The  Annual  May  Fete  at  Cork  was  something  similar 
to  the  one  which  had  been  previously  instituted  by  Mr.  Ruskin 
at  Whitelands  College,  Chelsea,  but  the  Queen  was  always  known 
as  the  Rose  Queen,  not  May  Queen,  as  at  the  latter  place.  The 
ceremony  was  founded,  very  unexpectedly,  by  Mr.  Ruskin  in  1885, 
in  reply  to  a  playful  remark  made  by  Miss  Martin  that  Irish  girls 
were  as  deserving  of  his  affection  as  English  ones.  The  remark 
drew  from  him  the  following  letter : 

Brantwood,  Coniston,  Lancashire, 
25th  January,  1885. 
My  dear  Miss  Martin, 

I  am  entirely  happy  in  your  letter,  and  account  of  the  School 
— at  least,  I  should  be  so,  if  the  satisfaction  were  not  abated  by 
regret  (I  do  not  say  remorse  for  I  have  really  not  been  able  to  do 
half  what  I  meant,  this  Autumn)  that  I  have  in  no  wise  yet  helped 
or  furnished  you  in  work  for  which  I  have  so  dear  sympathy. 

The  best  and  simplest  reply  to  your  question — or  rather,  signature 
to  your  own  already  given  and  right  answer,  will  be  the  institution 
of  a  May  Queen  day  there,  as  well  as  at  Whitelands,  of  which  the 
symbol  may  be,  not  a  Maltese,  but  true  Irish  cross,  or  Irish  and 
Ionese,  for  the  great  religious  power  of  the  Celt  is  alike  in  St. 
Patrick  and  St.  Columba.  Certainly  the  most  beautiful  hawthorns 
I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life  were  at  Dublin,  but  I  doubt  not  in 
milder  Cork  and  southern  climate  the  true  Rose  of  May  blooms 
as  fairly,  and  so  we  will  have  that  for  the  ornament  of  our  Irish 
Cross. 

For  the  Queen's  gift  at  a  girls'  school,  the  books  should  be  real 
girls'  books — we  will  have  all  Miss  Edgeworth's  for  young  people 
and  I'll  think  of  others. 
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I'll  soon  send  you  some  drawings,  &c,  in  sad  haste  to-day,  I  am 
ever  most  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

J.  Ruskin. 

The  first  Queen  was  elected  in  May,  1885,  and  the  fete  has  been 
continued  annually  since.  Each  of  the  young  Queens  possesses,  as 
a  special  gift  from  the  master,  the  beautiful  little  gold  cross  above 
referred  to,  and  one  of  his  books,  and  each  also  received  from  him 
a  number  of  superbly  bound  volumes  for  gifts  to  their  maidens. 
Mr.  Ruskin  never  did  things  by  halves  and  his  generous  gifts  and 
plans  in  connection  with  the  school  were  unlimited.  He  would 
send  from  time  to  time,  tresses  of  native  silver,  nuggets  of  gold, 
precious  stones,  crystals  of  various  kinds,  agates  and  rock  specimens 
of  great  beauty,  uncut  diamonds,  drawings  by  Kate  Greenaway, 
and  many  other  things. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  address  which  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Ruskin  on  his  eightieth  birthday  by  the  Cork  Rose  Queens  : 

"The  Ruskin  Rose  Queens  of  the  Cork  High  School  on  behalf 
of  their  maidens  and  subjects  send  their  most  affectionate  greetings 
and  congratulations  to  their  dear  Friend  on  his  eightieth  birthday. 

"  They  recognise  the  bright  and  joyous  Floral  Festival  as  the 
outcome  of  his  love  of  beauty  ami  his  desire  to  increase  the  happiness 
of  human  beings  and  especially  of  those  in  the  threshold  of  life's 
duties  and  responsibilities.  Thev  rejoice,  too,  that  he  has  ever 
sought  by  precept  and  practice  to  encircle  the  Girlhood  of  their 
kingdom  with  a  fringe  of   flowers." 
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